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APOLLO  bright,  the  heaven-eyed  Archer,  he, 

Son  of  great  Zeus  and  Leto  :  formed  to  be 

Above  all  Gods  in  wisdom,  beauty  and  strength 

Save  his  dread  Father  only :  turned  at  length, 

Far-wandering  seven  long  years  by  Zeus  decreed, 

Northward  to  wooded  Pelion.     Famed  indeed 

Was  the  young  God,  now  at  full  flower  and  height 

Of  his  grand  beauty  and  the  wondrous  might 

That  slew  fire-breathing  Python,  pierced  the  brain 

Of  Tityus  the  huge  with  arrowy  pain. 

And  he  had  known  Love's  ardours,  wooed  the  Nymph 

Fair  Daphne,  sprung  from  clear  Peneius'  lymph, 

Where  in  the  green  Thessalian  Vale  it  flows 

Of  Tempe  that  the  chasmal  hills  enclose. 

Yet  now  as  he  wound  up  the  Northern  glen 

He  felt  a  pleased  foreboding,  as  may  men 

When  they  draw  nigh  some  unperceived  event 

That  brings  a  change,  nor  knew  what  the  mood  meant. 

For  the  great  Gods  that  see  what  was  and  is 

And  what  will  be,  like  mortals  are  in  this  : 

That  they  may  not  foreknow  what  them  befalls, 

Herein  like  men  of  Fate  the  purblind  thralls. 
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Now  as  he  fared  some  sense  of  mortal  fear 
Possessed  him  ;  and  beholding  far  and  near 
The  gloomy  rocks  piled  high  and  fringed  upon 
With  slipping  pines,  in  whose  dark  coverts  shone 
White  foam  of  the  long  cataracts  wild  and  loud 
That  ever  pulsed  and  dinned  beneath  that  shroud 
Of  overbending  foliage  :  this  beheld, 
He  paused  like  one  subdued  and  inly  spelled. 
For  now  as  earth  laid  off  her  robes  of  green, 
Her  hilly  lawns  and  dells  and  the  mossed  sheen 
Of  marish-quags,  and  rose  up  nude  and  gaunt, 
It  seemed  as  though  drear  spirits  came  to  haunt 
The  listening  air,  and  filled  the  solemn  gorge 
With  a  sad  tone,  heard  in  those  floods  that  forge 
Through  dungeons  and  rave  blindly  underground. 
And  as  he  climbed  it  seemed  the  dreary  sound 
Pursued  him,  who  came  now  by  caverns  vast, 
Blacker  than  night  within,  where  rooted  fast 
On  the  rock-walls  that  dripped  with  hollow  chime, 
The  moist  fern  hung  where  never  foot  may  climb, 
And  pools  filled  by  those  droppings  gloomed  aloof 
To  horrent  depth  under  the  chasmal  roof. 
And  soon  he  passed  up  to  a  strange  dim-aisled 
And  savage  haunt,  where  in  confusion  wild 
The  rocks  lay  thrown,  as  they  the  Titan  served 
In  some  huge  conflict  erst,  and  still  preserved 
That  ruin  vast ;  and  thus  riven  and  hurled 
They  seemed  the  fragments  of  an  elder  world. 
And  now  more  frequent  caves  with  jutting  brows 
Below  the  o'ershading  pine-woods  lay.     So  bows 
A  monster  with  yawned  jaws  beneath  the  tramp 
Of  an  on-striding  horde.     Even  thus  the  damp 
Fragrant  and  massy  pine-forest  bestrode 
The  boulder-walls  of  that  obscure  abode. 
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Here  came  the  God  with  purpose  to  find  trace 
Of  the  old  Centaur  Chiron,  friend  of  all 
Divinities,  who  could  pierce  through  the  wall 
That  folds  in  the  far  future.     Here  the  place 
Where  in  a  cave  he  dwelt :  of  all  that  breed 
The  first  and  wisest :  Kronos'  child,  decreed 
Apollo's  guide  to  fates  yet  unforeseen. 
And  when  through  heavy  umbrage  dank  and  green 
He  neared  the  cave-mouth  where  old  Chiron  dwelt, 
He  sudden  stopped,  who  in  his  loud  veins  felt 
Strong  unaccustomed  awe,  and  then  first  knew 
In  some  dim  wise  that  here  should  spring  to  view 
The  portent,  the  veiled  burthen  of  that  tone 
He  in  those  torrents  heard,  loud  wild  and  lone. 

There  full  against  him,  midmost  in  a  glade, 

Obscured  save  for  one  beam  by  circling  shade, 

He  saw  a  skin-clad  hunter  in  full  day 

At  grips  with  a  great  lion.     Held  away 

By  his  huge  paws  the  strong  wild-beast,  upreared, 

Fought  standing  the  stern  foe,  that  stood  and  feared 

Nowise.     Bending  and  clutching  swayed  the  twain, 

And  ever  turned  and  swerved  and  turned  again 

That  side  and  this.     And  none  prevailed.     And  none 

Might  cast  the  foe  down  and  make  end.     And  one, 

The  hunter,  with  bare  limbs  and  arms  like  cords 

Stretched  in  the  encounter,  was — it  passed  all  words, 

And  the  mazed  God  found  none — a  slender  maid. 

He  stood  aloof,  and  screened  in  pine-wood  shade 

Beheld  how  in  that  sun-shot  clearing  space 

Amidst  the  dell  she  strove,  what  strength  and  grace 

Suffused  her.     He  called  loud  to  Chiron,  who 

Near  by,  at  this  full  soon  made  issue  through 

Dense  hanging  trails  that  masked  the  cave-mouth,  came 
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And  marked  the  young  God's  smooth  round  cheek  on  flame 

With  wonder  and  tense  fear  and  strong  desire. 

To  whom  then  he  :  "  Fear  not  for  the  fierce  ire 

And  hot-breathed  fury  of  yon  beast.     You  see 

The  huntress-maid  Cyrene :  daughter  she 

To  Hipseus  King  ;  long  used  to  the  lone  chase, 

She  hath  no  love  for  the  home-tasks,  her  face 

Set  early  against  what  ravening  beasts  may  rove 

Round  her  old  father's  flocks.    She  oft  will  prove 

Her  wondrous  power  on  them  and  bring  them  low. 

She  will  prevail.     I,  Chiron,  tell  thee  so." 

"  And  more  than  this  I  tell  thee.     Thou  seest  here 

Thine  own  fair  bride  to  be.     Nay,  have  no  fear. 

For  thou  wilt  bear  her  to  the  Libyan  land, 

Garden  of  Zeus,  and  there  with  eager  hand 

Wed  her  that  now  strives  here  before  thee,  locked 

In  the  fierce  lion's  arms,  down-bowed  and  rocked 

By  his  rude  strength.     Hence  wilt  thou  bear  her  far, 

Where  inland  cities  on  a  mountain  are. 

She  shall  be  Queen  there.     Bounteous  Libya  shall 

With  marriage  rites  and  long-drawn  festival 

Give  welcome  to  thee,  a  fair  golden  bed 

Provide,  whence  issuing  shall  uprise  the  head 

Of  a  new  race  :  by  Hermes  forth  her  breast 

Caught  soon — to  the  fair  Seasons  given  to  rest  : 

With  nectar  and  ambrosia  fed  to  him, 

A  very  Zeus,  great  guardian  in  the  dim 

Far  future  of  earth's  flocks  ;  whom  men  shall  call 

Agreus,  and  so  named  well,  adored  of  all." 

By  now  the  huntress-maid  Cyrene  bore 
Back  the  huge  frame  of  the  spent  lion  more, 
Till  it  crashed  down  and  barely  breathing  lay, 
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Her  buckled  hands  on  its  throat  clenched.     The  fray 
Was  ended.     The  great  beast  rolled  on  his  side 
With  starting  orbs  revulsed,  shuddered  and  died. 
Risen  thence  the  maid  stood  o'er  some  breathing  space 
Till  she  might  see  death's  name  on  the  grim  face, 
The  chaps  fall  in,  the  orbs  lose  their  red  light ; 
Then  turned  about,  and  with  palm-shaded  sight 
And  breast  that  heaved  like  ocean's  after  storm, 
Came  toward  them,  her  cheeks  burning,  softly  warm, 
In  long-limbed  grace  :  her  small  dark  queenly  head, 
Whereon  the  day  a  long  slant  glory  shed, 
Erect,  yet  nowise  proud,  but  rather  meek : 
A  pretty  smile  dimpling  her  dainty  cheek 
And  a  young  wonder  in  her  wide  brown  eyes. 

The  God  had  veiled  his  Godhead  in  such  wise 

He  seemed  a  young  tall  man  with  shoulders  wide : 

Bright  yellow-locked,  smooth-chinned,  cerulean-eyed  : 

Pleasant  in  eager  speech,  yet  visited 

By  waves  of  inward  power — when  his  bright  head 

Would  be  raised  up  as  though  far  off  he  saw 

Regions  of  influence,  and  felt  motions  draw 

Him  thence  to  a  wide  life  and  larger  sphere. 

Yet  now  his  fate  held  him  concentred  here, 

Who  watched  Cyrene,  drank  the  low-toned  voice, 

Like  a  clear  bell  on  morns  when  men  rejoice, 

With  avid  eyes  and  ears.     And  Chiron  saw 

How  strongly  the  Fates  strove  to  fill  the  law 

High  Heaven  breathed.     The  royal  maid  till  then 

Had  loved  no  man  of  all  those  pastoral  men  : 

On  her  Sire's  flocks  and  the  lone-venturing  chace 

Fixing  her  thoughts  :  who  now  read  in  that  face 

The  signs  and  portents  of  an  alien  world 

And  a  new  life,  wherein  by  the  Fates  hurled, 
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All  else  forgot  and  all  vague  yearning  stilled, 
She  should  know  love  and  be  in  all  fulfilled. 

And  Chiron's  words  returned  not  void  to  him, 
But  as  he  told  all  fell  in  the  far  dim 
Time-folded  future.     And  so  swift  the  end, 
So  brief  the  ways  whereon  young  lovers  wend, 
Where  the  Gods  urge,  that  in  short  space  did  he, 
Apollo,  waft  the  fair  maid  oversea 
In  aerial  car  unto  the  Libyan  shore : 
Welcomed  of  Aphrodite  ;  evermore 
In  wedlock  blest  with  the  sweet  huntress  maid 
Cyrene,  wooed  in  that  far  Northern  glade. 
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FAIR  Rhodes  —which  is  rose  in  that  sweet  tongue 

The  Gods  and  the  Greeks  used,  forever  young, 

The  daughter  of  Poseidon — aged  he, 

The  Earth-Shaker,  that  ruled  the  dim  wide  sea, 

Dwelt  in  her  father's  ocean-palace  bright 

Of  ^Egae,  that  far-plunged  lay  glimmering  white, 

Its  massy  walls  washed  round  with  bubbled  brine, 

Full  in  the  mild  glow  of  the  steep  day-shine. 

Yet  she  would  tire  to  lie  so  calmly  at  rest 

On  the  slow  fluctuance  of  that  easy  breast 

Which  is  the  nether  world  of  breathing  ocean ; 

And  she  would  crave  more  life  and  free-limbed  motion, 

And  wander  forth  from  her  sea-palace  door 

Across  the  wide  green  main's  unfooted  floor, 

By  deserts  of  the  silted  sand,  through  groves 

And  stilly  bowers  of  blooms  where  silver  droves 

Of  haunting  fish  star  the  purpureal  glade, 

Slow  moving,  or  unmoving,  in  deep  shade. 

And  overtwined  and  whelmed  within  those  bowers 

She  saw  great  ships  that  lay  on  beds  of  flowers, 

Their  tall  masts  vying  with  the  plumy  tops 

Of  the  sea-forest :  and  in  many  a  copse 
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O'ertendrilled,  and  on  many  a  weedy  bank, 

The  sad  memorials  of  drowned  men  that  drank 

Long  years  agone  their  last  of  live  blue  air, 

And  lay  unmourned  and  unremembered  there. 

And  wandering  on  while  yet  the  pale  green  day 

Lighted  her  soundless  path,  she  found  the  way 

To  a  bright  verdurous  tract  isled  among  sands, 

That  on  its  breast  bore  blooms  such  as  in  lands 

Warmed  by  the  strong  south  sun  blow  richly.    These 

She  lifted  with  slow  hand,  sunk  to  her  knees. 

None  like  them  in  the  gardens  of  deep  ocean 

Had  she  espied.     And  with  a  warm  devotion 

And  the  oft  tendance  of  her  toil  she  raised 

Their  heavy  heads  long-drooped ;  with  spells  she  chased 

The  pains  and  irks  they  knew  to  be  thus  whelmed 

In  a  salt  sea,  that  erst  were  softlier  realmed 

In  the  blue  wash  of  heaven's  inoceaning  air. 

And  these  she  tended  with  her  kindly  care 

They  were  wild  roses  ;  briary  coverts  bore  them, 

Whose  mazy  boughs  ran  in  and  out  and  o'er  them, 

And  by  her  hands  constrained  grew  to  a  bower 

Wherein  she  lay  full  many  a  dreamful  hour. 

And  the  green  tract  whereon  those  wonders  grew 

Among  wide  desert-sands  that  no  foot  knew, 

Was  that  far-famed  sunk  Telchinean  isle, 

The  home  of  fell  enchantments  and  the  guile 

Of  an  ill  race  whom  Kronos'  hand  destroyed. 

For  he  made  boil  about  them  the  wild  void 

Of  waves  as  will  a  cauldron,  till  it  sapped 

The  isle's  foundations  in  huge  welter  lapped, 

And  it  plunged  down  beneath  the  o'erhurtling  floods 

And  lay  with  its  flowered  fields,  vineyards  and  woods, 

Low  in  the  soundless  main's  unfathomed  deep, 

In  a  long  swoon  and  never-ending  sleep. 
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When  first  of  old  great  Zeus  division  made 
Of  his  new  realm  among  the  Gods  and  laid 
Power  on  each,  and  gave  or  city  or  land 
To  have  and  hold  thenceforth  from  his  high  hand, 
The  Gods  in  full  assembly  met  cast  lots. 
Yet  as  when  mortals  meet  and  no  man  wots 
Of  who  is  there  where  all  have  ends  to  gain, 
So  none  gave  heed  how  Helios  must  remain 
Stayed  thence,  that  might  not  turn  from  his  bright  course. 
Helios,  the  Sun-God  he,  was  left  perforce 
Undowered  ;  for  not  even  at  the  great  hest 
Of  mighty  Zeus  may  his  fire- chariot  rest. 
Yet  when  he  had  stalled  his  bright  far-circling  steeds 
Within  the  gates  of  sunset,  lo  he  speeds 
To  heaven's  high  halls  the  dower  yet  to  win. 
Whom  when  he  saw,  great  Zeus  was  fain  begin 
To  cast  fresh  lots,  who  grieved  to  know  unblest 
This  pure  and  holy  God,  that  stands  confessed 
The  witness  in  high  Heaven  :  giver  of  light 
To  mortal  men,  bringer  of  day  and  night. 
But  thus  the  Sun-God  Helios  answered  Him. 

"  High  Zeus,  son  of  great  Kronos,  in  the  dim 
Green  nether  world  of  ocean  sleeps  an  isle 
By  Kronos  whelmed  for  its  in-dwellers'  guile. 
It  glows  like  a  green  emerald  down  the  deep 
To  my  far  eyes  when  up  the  o'erwheeling  steep 
Of  topmost  heaven  I  urge  my  flaming  car. 
For  then  all  things  that  whelmed  in  ocean  are 
Show  clear  as  will  bright  stones  in  a  calm  pool. 
This  isle  I  see  gleam  down  the  glaucous  cool 
Slowly  uprears  unmarked.     Like  a  rich  flower 
It  burgeons  and  awaits  the  destined  hour 
When  it  shall  feel  once  more  the  live  blue  air 
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Kiss  it  to  fragrant  life,  and  slow  prepare 
Its  native  births  the  corn,  olive  and  vine. 
I  do  but  ask  this  isle  shall  be  called  mine." 

To  whom  then  Zeus  made  promise.     He  the  Fates, 
The  three  veiled  Sisters  bound,  that  keep  their  states 
By  gloomy  Styx,  with  water  thence  conveyed 
By  Iris  the  white  rainbow- winged  maid, 
Which  drunk  and  spilt  made  fast  the  fateful  vow. 
By  this  the  isle  surged  up,  from  its  green  brow 
Flinging  the  brine-drops  off.     And  still  the  rose 
In  its  wild  bramble-coverts  burns  and  blows  : 
Nursed  by  the  Nymph  to  whose  fine  fostering  care 
It  owed  its  life,  long  weaned  from  warmth  and  air. 
And  she,  the  Nymph,  fair  Rhodos,  could  not  choose 
But  haunt  those  coverts  yet  she  grieved  to  lose, 
So  there  made  long  abode  and  quite  forgot 
Her  caverns,  her  sea-halls,  her  glooming  grot, 
All  her  dim  gardens  where  those  paler  flowers 
The  tangled  sea-blooms  lurk  in  shadier  bowers. 
Still  would  she  lie  o'erwreathed  with  wilding  rose 
In  her  pleached  covert  at  the  day's  calm  close. 
And  once  when  purple  twilight  veiled  the  lea, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  made  plunge  in  the  warm  sea, 
A  sudden  beam  burst  forth  the  Western  cloud 
And  found  her  sleeping,  her  fair  forehead  bowed 
On  her  white  arms  :  of  all  the  Queen- Rose  she. 
And  down  that  sudden  beam  slid  Helios :  he 
Had  watched  her  from  high  Heaven  whereas  she  lay 
Bowered  among  her  brambles.     Soft  the  ray 
Fell  on  her  sleep-fast  eyes.     A  burning  kiss 
He  planted  there,  and  on  her  mouth  too.     This 
Awoke  the  affrighted  maid,  who  now  beheld 
The  Sun-God,  ever  young.     Subdued  and  spelled 
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By  the  love-warmth  in  his  cerulean  eyes, 
She  yields  and  in  his  amorous  arms  she  lies : 
Silent  where  now  no  need  is  for  aught  said, 
Her  virgin  bower  become  her  bridal  bed. 

On  his  own  isle  where  the  broad  roses  blow 
Her  flower-name  did  Helios  thence  bestow. 
For  wedding-gift  gave  he  his  fair  young  bride 
This  promise  :  that  no  rose  through  all  the  wide 
Flower-ridden  earth  should  vie  with  that  rich  bloom 
She  tended  erst  in  her  deep  ocean-gloom. 
And  still  that  fairest  of  the  earth's  abodes 
Is  called  by  the  old  sweet  flower-name  of  Rhodes. 
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IN  Argos  erst,  that  city  proud  and  old, 

Where  o'er  a  hill-girt  plain  the  river  rolled 

Of  Inachus  that  bore  the  Stream-God's  name, 

Dwelt  the  immortal  Hera  :  even  the  same 

That  throned  in  Heaven  thereafter,  Queen  and  Spouse 

To  mighty  Zeus,  bound  fast  in  marriage-vows. 

Yet  now  was  she  full  young,  a  peerless  maid, 

Whom  Rhea,  Kronos'  Queen,  brought  thither,  laid 

In  the  King's  hands  and  to  his  watchful  care 

Gave  early  to  protect  and  nurture  there — 

While  yet  the  Titans  and  Olympians  waged 

That  war  which  through  unending  aeons  raged. 

And  where  great  Hera's  Temple  rose  and  stood 

In  after-times,  a  bower  in  a  dense  wood, 

Sequestered  in  tall  foliage  and  green  shade, 

The  Stream-God  built  for  the  immortal  maid : 

Appointing  his  young  daughters  there  to  tend 

Her  wondrous  youth,  their  years  vowed  to  this  end. 

And  thus  on  earth  she  abode,  from  her  kin  far 

And  all  that  in  that  aerial  region  are 

Of  high  Olympus,  among  pastoral  men ; 

And  learned  their  homely  arts,  and  knew  to  pen 
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The  sheep  when  fell  the  night,  and  house  the  kine, 
Deep-uddered,  ere  the  large  wan  stars  would  shine, 
And  the  fair  moon,  like  to  a  bather  white, 
Slip  shyly  on  till  she  had  plunged  from  sight. 
This  and  much  more  she  learned  that  dwelt  among 
A  simple  folk.     Yet  in  her  thought  she  clung 
To  destinies  far-doomed.     For  her  great  birth, 
The  strain  that  was  not  of  our  mortal  earth, 
Within  her  wove,  unknown,  majestic  dreams 
Of  power  and  empery — such  as  it  seems 
She  in  dim -wise  foreknew  and  yet  knew  not : 
So  strange  the  influence  of  things  dream-begot, 
And  half  remembered,  and  obscurely  hid 
In  human  day  and  all  she  lived  and  did. 

Yet  now  it  chanced  one  morn  of  radiant  spring, 

In  April,  when  the  far-heard  cuckoos  sing, 

And  rain  gives  the  meads  verdure,  helps  the  flowers 

To  burgeon  up  that  herald  the  warm  hours 

Of  Summer  soon  to  be,  she  wandered  forth, 

The  heaven-eyed  Goddess,  while  yet  the  rude  North 

Would  fling  those  bitter  showers  with  sudden  hand 

And  close  the  eyes  of  all  that  flowery  land 

With  an  old  touch  of  Winter.     Yet  the  day 

Was  mellow,  with  a  feel  of  welcome  May, 

And  the  near  stream  ran  dazed  with  blinking  gold 

Of  sunshine  caught  in  each  small  ripple-fold. 

The  birds  made  their  first  prelude,  soft  and  brief  : 

The  gummy  buds  unsealed,  and  hung  the  leaf 

Upon  each  bough  and  spray — oleander,  myrtle, 

Whate'er  in  Greece  wears  a  green-golden  kirtle 

And  haunts  by  spotted  stream.     She  wandered  far 

Where  on  steep-rising  banks  those  flowers  are 

Named  star-wort,  that  in  throngs  blow  densely.     There 
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Delaying  long  she  culled  them.     A  white  stair 

They  seemed  up  to  the  bold  green  hill-top — strewn 

With  the  pale  flowers  in  the  blue  burning  noon. 

And  staying  her  feet  still,  with  eyes  all  wonder, 

She    pulled    the    may,    lingering    the    foamed    boughs 

under, 

And  smelt  to  her  warm  sweets.     Yet  more  than  all 
Those  virgin  blooms  appeared  she  virginal, 
Fresh,  fragrant :  she  herself  the  Spring.     And  He, 
O'erbending  Zeus  perceived  her.     For  not  she, 
More  than  a  mortal  may,  might  long  he  hid 
From  His  all-seeing  eye,  whose  beam  can  thrid 
Deep  mazes  and  close  screens  of  bowery  earth, 
And  pierce  to  its  lone  dells  through  the  tall  birth 
Of  woodlands  and  swart  forests.     He  gazed  then 
And  saw  this  maiden  in  the  world  of  men, 
And  in  a  flash  desired  her.     Such  the  might 
Of  her  young  beauty,  and  so  heavenly  bright 
Her  azure  gaze,  the  God  sent  clouds  across 
The  sky  and  gloomed  the  day  with  sudden  loss 
Of  warmth  and  Spring-time  glory.     Soon  she  felt 
The  air  grow  chill  and  a  sharp  hail-shower  pelt — 
Upon  earth  whirled  in  arrowy  swift  slant  storm, 
And  sought  her  bower,  to  be  safe-housed  and  warm. 
Yet  as  she  went  there  fell  at  her  quick  feet 
A  cuckoo  flung  by  wind  and  the  driven  sleet, 
Fluttering  :  which  then  inert,  as  chilled  and  dead, 
In  her  path  lay.     She  raised  its  hanging  head, 
And  in  her  bosom  homed  it,  back  to  warm 
The  bird's  young  life  with  a  kind  cheek  and  arm. 
Yet  when  she  had  gained  shelter  now  she  felt 
The  bird  make  stir  in  her  light  robe,  and  knelt 
Thinking  to  draw  it  thence  but  could  not.     Still 
The  bird  clung  close.     It  swelled  and  grew — until 
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It  seemed  like  some  strong  eagle  ;  and  then  changed 
Beneath  her  eyes  to  more  than  eagle — ranged 
With  portents ;  and  at  length  grew  God,  and  held 
Her  in  vast  hold.     She  trembled.     Loudly  up-swelled 
Stark  fear  in  her  wild  breast,  who  saw  not  now 
Bird-wings  but  mighty  arms.     With  hand  to  brow 
Pressed  hard  she  reeled  and  failed.     A  cloud  came  o'er 
Her  heavy  eyes.     She  swooned  and  knew  no  more. 

When  thence  she  woke,  before  her  towered  and  stood 
Zeus  in  his  blinding  brightness.     All  the  wood 
About  her  home-bower  shone  with  a  broad  glory, 
As  though  it  smiled  to  read  the  unrolled  story 
Of  power  and  fame  to  her  thenceforth  decreed. 
But  this  to  her  lay  dark.     She  might  not  read 
The  omen — who  now  fiercely  upbraided  Him 
That  reft  her  honour  for  an  idle  whim 
And  stole  what  she  held  sacred  foully  away. 
Which  when  he  heard,  the  God  found  sooth  to  say. 

"  More  than  I  reft,  proud  Hera,  I  thee  bring. 

Honour  and  fame  shall  so  about  thee  cling 

As  thou  not  dreamedst.     Hear  !     By  gloomy  Styx 

I  vow  I  will  upraise  thee  to  me,  fix 

The  nuptial  crown  on  those  imperial  brows. 

Thou  shall  be  Queen  in  Heaven  :  the  honoured  Spouse 

Of  Zeus  unto  all  time.     Thy  place  shall  be 

To  my  own  next  in  power  and  sovereignty. 

Thou  shall  be  guardian  of  good  wives  :  adored 

Through  ages  of  all  them  that  share  the  board 

And  marriage-bed,  among  both  Gods  and  men. 

This  do  I  swear  by  the  dark  Stream.     And  when 

The  sacred  Seasons  have  arrayed  thee,  Bride, 

In  vesture  of  wrought  gold,  purfled  and  eyed 
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With  blooms  :  whereon  all  rich  and  changing  hues 
In  earth  or  heaven  that  are,  their  lights  confuse, 
Thou  shalt  be  crowned  with  a  pure  golden  crown : 
Thy  marriage-feast  long  sung  and  handed  down 
Through  the  dim  ages  that  are  yet  to  be, 
And  deathless  they  that  shall  be  born  to  thee." 

So  Hera  throned  and  gained  Heaven's  diadem, 

And  the  whole  world  made  feast  beholding  them. 

The  Muses  haunting  in  the  folded  hills 

Sang  their  suave  music,  such  as  sounds  and  fills 

Our  mortal  ears  in  this  long-distant  day, 

And  cannot  die  nor  e'er  pass  wholly  away. 
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FULL  many  years  in  Argos  ruled  and  swayed 

The  King  Acrisius.     Him  one  only  maid 

Her  mother  bore,  and  lost  in  this  her  life, 

Who  was  his  well-loved  Queen  and  honoured  wife. 

And  still  for  her  dear  sake  and  his  great  grief 

He  took  no  other  spouse,  and  gained  relief 

In  love  and  in  close  care  for  this  one  child. 

Beauteous  of  mien  she  was,  called  Danae,  mild, 

Pleasant  in  her  sweet  words  and  all  her  ways : 

A  sunbeam  in  the  darkness  of  his  days. 

Yet  now,  for  that  he  owned  no  son  to  heir 

And  Danae  neared  the  prime,  he  made  repair 

To  that  far-famed  and  oft-petitioned  shrine 

Of  Delphian  Apollo,  pouring  wine 

In  full  libations  out  to  the  great  son 

Of  mighty  Zeus,  to  learn  what  should  be  done. 

And  he,  the  God,  spake  through  his  priestess  then  : 

"  Acrisius,  long  deemed  blest  among  all  men, 

I  deem  thee  accurst  whom  thine  own  daughter's  child 

Shall  slay  in  time  far  hence."     With  anguish  wild 

And  horror  seized,  the  King  passed  home  that  day 

To  Argos.     Plunged  in  seas  of  deep  dismay, 
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Pursued  by  fears,  and  wrapped  in  heavy  gloom, 
He  sought  how  he  might  yet  avert  the  doom. 
And  pondering  long,  thus  to  himself  he  said : 
"  If  this  my  daughter  shall  be  kept  a  maid, 
From  husband  and  from  lover  mured  and  pent, 
May  I  not  ward  the  far-foredoomed  event?" 
Thereon  he  caused  a  blind  heaven-soaring  tower 
Of  massy  bronze  in  her  own  garden-bower 
(Where  oft  she  moved  at  ease  in  a  green  shade) 
To  be  up-built.     And  there  the  lovely  maid 
He  prisoned  close,  her  window  the  tall  sky, 
Her  chamber  rich  with  many  a  mingled  dye 
In  weft  and  woof  of  hangings,  fairly  lit 
With  silvern  coffer  and  laid  gold  in  it, 
And  gems  shedding  warm  lustre :  all  that  might 
Enchant  the  range  of  her  poor  prisoned  sight, 
Atone  for  love  thus  lost,  enrich  the  day, 
And  serve  to  wile  the  lonely  hours  away. 
Beneath  dwelt  her  kind  minions,  sworn  to  see 
Her  wishes  all  fulfilled  save  one — to  free 
Her  heavy  limbs,  fresh  her  tired  eyes  in  air 
Of  the  wide  sunny  world,  long  dungeoned  there. 
The  maid  in  bitter  anguish  dwelt,  to  know 
She  could  not  once  fare  forth,  arise  and  go 
To  happy  haunts  by  woods  and  pleasant  streams 
Which  still  she  saw  in  thought  or  in  her  dreams. 
Yet  mild  she  was :  to  her  great  father's  will 
Subdued  from  birth,  to  him  submissive  still. 
He  blamed  her  not :  gentle  and  kind  was  he, 
Yet  closed  the  tower  and  ever  kept  the  key  ; 
And  oft  declared  (not  telling  all)  that  still 
For  their  own  weal  he  bent  her  to  his  will. 

The  Spring  merged  in  full  Summer.     On  the  days 
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Went,  bringing  no  new  change — save  as  the  rays 
Of  the  strong  sun  grew  stronger,  from  aloft 
Her  ceiling  spilt  down  broad  and  warm  and  soft. 
She  used  her  eyes  to  watch  the  snow-bright  crowds 
Pass  over  of  wind-serried  blue-veined  clouds  ; 
And  when,  the  long  day  gone,  the  purple  night 
Fell,  the  tall  tower,  as  waned  the  warmth  and  light, 
Toned  a  strange  tune  through  all  its  ringing  walls 
Of  bronze,  like  music  fallen  from  heavenly  halls. 
And  she  gazed  up  beyond  her  carven  roof 
And  saw,  hung  high  aloft  and  realmed  aloof, 
Those  wonders  of  the  burning  violet  stars, 
That  waxed  and  waned  among  long  bands  and  bars 
Of  wan  pearl-coloured  cloud.     She  watched  the  moon 
Shine  on  her  down — veiled  first,  and  then,  freed  soon, 
Sail  onward  in  cold  clearness,  bare  and  high, 
On  the  blue  field  of  the  far-circled  sky. 
And  she  would  see  great  storms  ride  over — black 
With  flying  drift  and  the  distorted  wrack 
Of  chill  rain-volleying  mists,  and  then  would  close 
The  panel  up  that  screened  her  when  thus  rose 
Tempest  and  the  loud  winds.     Yet  save  in  this 
She  homed  beneath  bare  sky,  to  view  what  is 
Limned  on  it  as  the  day  wears  and  the  night. 

Thus  lying  rapt  one  morn,  whenas  the  bright 

Sun  shone  intensely  in,  its  burning  gold 

Bathed  her  about.     She  cast  back  a  loose  fold 

Of  her  light  garment  and  lay  bared  and  warm, 

Her  soft  cheek  leant  upon  her  rounded  arm. 

Like  wind-whirled  snow  seemed  the  eye-dazing  shower, 

Whose  driven-flakes  were  gold  ;  or,  round  some  flower, 

She  thought  to  see  bright  swarms  of  gilded  bees, 

Then  winking  points  upon  sun-smitten  seas. 
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And  now  the  gold  like  fond  amorous  embrace 
Folded  her  in  and  closed  round  her  fair  face, 
Clasping  the  silken  rondure  of  her  head, 
And  through  her  frame  live  ardours  fiercely  shed. 
The  beams  were  like  young  lovers'  eyes  that  gaze 
Upon  bared  beauty  in  a  fond  amaze — 
Unto  what  end  love  knows.     She  failed  and  swooned 
In  a  full  bliss  involved.  .  .  .     She  woke.     It  nooned. 
The  sun  rode  high  and  spurned  the  crudded  clouds. 
Alone  she  was,  yet  knew  through  all  dim  shrouds 
And  veils  of  her  long  swoon  one  had  been  there, 
Whom  she  thought  still  to  see — with  sun-bright  hair : 
A  very  God.     For  none  may  show  like  this, 
Arrayed  in  youth  unfading,  save  who  is 
Like  to  great  Zeus,  lord  of  the  suns  and  stars, 
Whose  fixed  resolve  wins  past  all  mortal  bars. 

So  as  she  lay  on  her  fair  ivory  bed 
A  voice  rang  pealing  out,  far-toned,  and  said  : 
"  Fear  not,  fair  Danae  :  I,  strong  Zeus  the  King, 
Thy  lover,  will  befriend  thee  now,  and  bring 
A  rich  gift  to  thee,  wondrous  more  than  gold : 
It  shall  endure  all  days  till  thou  art  old. 
And  more  than  this  my  gift  shall  lead  thee  forth 
Thy  prison-house.     Thy  life  shall  be  of  worth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  loved  ones  through  long  years : 
Thy  nature  rich  in  all  that  most  endears. 
And  naught  shall  ever  harm  thee.     Peril  past 
Thou  shalt  find  love,  and  peace  even  to  the  last." 
The  voice  died  down,  the  full  doom  being  told. 
And  far  aloof  a  low  long  thunder  rolled. 

As  when  the  Spring  works  change  about  the  root 
And  folds  her  secret  in  the  tender  shoot, 
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So  to  this  fair  young  Danae  came  quick  change 

In  the  Spring  season  of  her  life's  long  range. 

And  when  the  time  ran  full  she  bare  a  son — 

Murmuring  those  words  inly  every  one. 

The  birth  being  known,  her  minions  to  the  King 

Acrisius  told  it,  fearing  now  to  bring 

Vengeance  on  them  and  ill  to  his  fair  child 

Whom  all  loved  well,  so  sweet  she  was  and  mild. 

And  he,  divided  betwixt  fear  and  ire 

And  strong  amaze,  heard  dumbly.     Soon,  on  fire, 

He  called  the  guards  that  stood  by  night  and  day 

Round  the  strong  tower,  before  him  :  found  no  way 

Wherein  this  thing  might  fall :  perceived  at  last 

The  birth  God-sent :  for  no  man  had  won  past 

The  portal  whereof  he  had  worn  the  key. 

This  was  that  thing  the  Fates  foredoomed  to  be ; 

The  child  whose  hand  should  slay  the  King  must  die, 

The  mother  too — how  else  put  the  doom  by  ? 

Yet  this  near  blood  would  stain  him  with  foul  stain. 

The  sword  forth-drawn  sank  to  the  sheath  again. 

A  means  he  found.     He  sent  the  Nurse  command 

To  tell  when  she  might  rise  and  to  his  hand 

Confide  the  babe  she  bore,  his  daughter  dear. 

Then  smiled  the  Nurse  and  cast  away  all  fear, 

And  Danae  smiled,  grown  glad,  and  kissed  her  son, 

Murmuring  those  words  of  promise  every  one. 

And  yet  when  dawned  her  day  of  freedom,  came 
The  spearmen  of  the  King.     She  sought  to  claim 
His  words'  fulfilment.     Vainly.     Her  they  led, 
Who  rose  full  weak  from  her  long-sheltering  bed, 
To  the  sea-shore,  a  wild  and  rock-bound  place, 
Her  dear  young  son  clasped  to  her  tearful  face, 
Whose  doom  she  read  in  all  men's  eyes  around. 

D 
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To  a  dark  point  of  rock  that  clove  the  Sound 

They  forced  her.     A  great  chest  stood  there — one  made 

Of  cypress-wood,  o'ercarven  and  inlaid 

With  wondrous  art,  such  as  in  houses  are 

Of  mighty  kings.     The  chest  lay  open.     Far 

Gloomed  the  deep  waters  of  the  changeful  sea. 

She  stood  and  knew  full  well  what  was  to  be. 

Those  aiding,  she  set  foot  in  the  wide  chest ; 

A  mattress  lay  beneath  whereon  to  rest. 

There  placed  she  the  young  child.     Water  and  bread 

She  found  therein.     She  laid  her  heavy  head 

Down,  sobbing.     They  now  pushed  her  off.    The  tide 

Washed  her  away  on  the  green  ocean  wide. 

She  swooned  and  long  lay  senseless,  spared  the  pain 

To  know  her  lost  on  the  wide-wandering  main. 

Lo  when  she  woke  the  chest  lay  on  firm  land, 

On  a  soft  smooth  and  silvery  couch  of  sand. 

The  sun  was  up.     The  leaden  clouds  were  gone. 

A  blinding  radiance  on  them  fiercely  shone 

That  warmed  the  wind  and  filled  the  world  with  glee, 

And  powdered  gold  on  the  light-heaving  sea. 

The  shore-waves  played  about  them,  casting  shells 

To  the  child's  hand.     Full  noon  wove  her  strange  spells 

Of  soft  enchantment  in  the  bland  blue  air. 

And  round  them  sea-weed,  green,  purple  and  rose, 

Lay  heaped  in  long  wide  curves  as  the  wave  flows. 

And  turning,  Danae  saw  tall  forests  there 

That  waved  their  boughs  in  the  warm  odourous  breeze 

Down  a  rich  land  of  Summer  and  smooth  ease. 

And  one  came  to  them  o'er  the  quivering  sands, 

A  fisher  he,  with  broad  sun-darkened  hands, 

Who  raised  her  up,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer 

And  cast  off  dark  misgiving  and  strange  fear, 
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For  now  was  all  her  peril  banned  and  past, 
And  life  for  her  a  thing  new-made  at  last. 

This  was  that  isle  Seriphos  where  then  reigned 
The  King  called  Polydektes.     There  they  gained 
Shelter  in  the  King's  house,  kind  friends,  a  home 
Whence  Danae  no  more  long  was  doomed  to  roam  : 
Who  found  great  favour  thence  in  the  King's  eyes, 
Being  good  as  fair,  in  all  her  dealings  wise. 

Yet  in  full  time  the  Fates  Acrisius  sent 

That  sudden  doom  the  God's  grave  words  had  meant. 

For  the  Sun-Prince,  young  Perseus,  Danae's  child, 

After  long  wanderings  in  the  Northern  wild, 

Larissa  gained  in  King  Teutamia's  realm, 

Driven  landward  by  strong  winds  that  changed  the  helm. 

And  there  he  found  great  concourse  formed  to  view 

The  Games  held  by  Teutamia  :  where  they  threw 

The  discus,  and  Thessalian  youths  would  run 

Against  all  comers  :  now  welnigh  begun. 

By  Fate  urged  on,  young  Perseus  willed  to  share 

The  contest.     He  o'ercame  all  men  met  there  : 

And  all  were  moved  at  such  God-given  strength. 

He  hurled  the  discus  now.     Down  the  long  length 

Of  the  green  field  it  flew,  and  crashed  amid 

The  watchers.     Thus,  unweeting,  Perseus  did 

The  far-doomed  deed.     Acrisius,  the  old  King, 

Guest  of  Teutamia,  fell.     The  fateful  ring 

Pierced  to  his  brain  ;  he  sank  down  there  and  died. 

So  weave  the  Fates.     In  their  own  time  and  tide, 

After  long  years,  they  use  strange  chance  to  end 

Their  dread  decrees  to  which  all  mortals  bend. 
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IN  by-gone  times,  in  a  long-vanished  age, 

There  dwelt  on  Ida,  where  loud  torrents  rage 

Down  gorges  hewn  from  the  steep  mountain-flank, 

A  youth  men  called  Anchises.     Of  proud  rank 

Was  he,  though  herdsman — tending  the  King's  flocks 

On  grassy  heights  o'erleaned  by  sombre  rocks : 

A  Trojan  prince,  that  thought  no  shame  to  give 

His  labour  to  those  arts  by  which  men  live. 

And  one  bright  morn  in  Spring  when  all  save  he 

Were  gone  to  the  hill-pastures,  there  to  see 

The  flocks  dispersed  on  the  slope  mountain-lawns 

Soon  as  night  pales  and  the  first  daylight  dawns, 

He  lingered  by  the  sheep-cotes  idly — oft 

Chanting  to  his  loved  harp  with  accent  soft 

As  of  who  inly  murmured  more  than  sang. 

For  the  sunned  hills  lay  round  him.     Sweetly  rang 

Far  bird-notes  up  from  hidden  woods  and  vales. 

The  white  clouds  o'er  him  passed  like  ships  with  sails 

Slow  forging  on  wide  Sounds  and  azure  seas. 

His  heart  was  light.     His  hand  with  careless  ease 

Struck  out  new  music  from  the  trembling  chords. 

And  to  his  tongue  came  meanings  veiled  in  words, 
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Such  as  himself  knew  not  nor  cared  to  know — 
Light-coming  as  dawn-winds  and  swift  to  go. 
He  was  in  health  and  strength.     A  youthful  bliss 
Chanted  within,  and  he  loved  all  that  is  : 
The  sunny  flanks  of  the  far-folded  hills, 
The  climbing  larch-forest,  the  stream  that  fills 
The  hollow  gorge  with  thunder,  the  green  valleys 
Wherein  the  stream,  foam-spotted,  runs  and  dallies, 
And  the  smooth  plain  whereon  it  winds  to  sea. 
He  loved  the  dank  deep  woods — to  wander  free 
Down  glades  of  russet  sprinkling,  where  on  spines 
The  charmed  fern-revel  frozen  in  long  lines 
Of  eddying  dance  whirls  moveless,  caught  and  held, 
In  fairy-rhythm's  mid-motion  stayed  and  spelled  : 
Where  brooks  like  diamond  slipping  on  brown  leaves 
Burrow  with  a  clear  chiming  below  eaves 
Of  emerald  mosses,  and  lend  tones  to  silence, 
Doing  the  grave  sweet  hush  a  solemn  violence. 
This  all  he  loved  who  owned  quick  eyes  to  see, 
But  knew  the  while  one  thing  was  yet  to  be, 
Than  these  more  fair,  and  of  more  power  to  move 
Than  all  he  had  known  yet  and  joyed  in — love. 

Lo  on  him  then,  thus  lonely,  dawned  a  maid  : 

Erect  and  tall.     From  out  some  valley-glade 

He  thought  she  came  that,  climbing,  paused  and  stood 

Against  the  verdure  of  a  pine-tree  wood. 

He  had  not  ever  seen  one  such.     He  deemed 

Her  Goddess  who  more  fair  than  mortal  seemed. 

Her  eyes  were  like  lit  heavens.     Her  amber  hair 

On  her  white  breast  fell  down  that  was  half  bare, 

Half  veiled  in  a  fine  thin  flame-coloured  robe. 

And  hung  from  each  small  ear's  rose-tinted  lobe, 

A  sapphire  fell.     Around  her  pillared  throat, 
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Upon  her  breast  framed  in  by  the  soft  float 

Of  amber  curl  and  tress,  ran  jewels  laced 

In  shining  arcs,  gold  bordered,  richly  chased : 

That  glowed  like  sunset,  flashed  as  will  the  deep 

When  it  is  hushed  and  calmed  in  azure  sleep, 

Or  shone  as  will  a  clear  green  mountain-pool. 

He  stood  amazed,  yet  he  found  means  to  school 

His  daz/led  eyes ;  and  marked  the  easy  limbs 

And  their  light  poise  divined  above  the  rims 

Of  her  lawn  robe — a  mouth  like  a  curled  bow, 

That  now  she  smiled  flashed  sudden  like  fallen  snow 

Within  a  rose.     And  yet — one  marvel  more, 

She  human  seemed  that  humbly  herself  bore  : 

A  youthful  maid,  and  one  for  men  to  love, 

Though  in  her  beauty  all  known  maids  above. 

He  stood — his  harp  held  idly  in  one  hand  : 

Himself  like  a  young  God.     In  all  the  land 

None  vied  with  him  for  grace,  beauty  and  strength, 

Who  now  was  come  to  his  youth's  prime  at  length  : 

A  fitting  mate  for  any  earth-born  maid. 

Then  raised  his  eyes  and  thus  he  firmly  said  : 

"  Fair  Goddess,  hail !  I  surely  here  behold 

One  of  great  birth  and  more  than  earthly  mould  : 

A  Queen.    Hail  to  thee,  Queen  ! — by  whatsoe'er  name 

Thou  bearest — nor  in  this  my  darkness  blame  : 

Leto,  or  Aphrodite — she  that  is 

Goddess  of  love  :  Athena,  Artemis  ? 

Or  do  men  call  thee  Aglaia — canst  thou  be 

Own  sister  to  the  Grace  Euphrosyne  ? 

Euphrosyne  herself — Thalia  ?     Say 

By  what  proud  name  Heaven  names  thee,  and  I  may. 

Or  art  thou  Nymph  or  Naiad  of  some  spring, 

Forest,  or  grove  ?     Whoe'er  thou  art  I  bring 
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Thee  homage.     Tell  thy  name  and  then  will  I 
An  altar  to  thee  build,  and  there  on  high 
At  the  hill-top  far  seen,  forever  place 
The  first-fruits — so  thou  grant  me  the  one  grace 
That  I  may  prosper  and  win  fair  renown 
And  lordship  among  Trojans,  handing  down 
A  noble  name  to  sons  whom  all  shall  praise, 
And  live  in  health  and  wholeness  all  my  days." 

She  made  him  answer  with  a  lovely  smile : 

"  I  am  no  Heaven-born  Goddess  come  to  wile 

A  heavy  hour  on  earth,  but  woman-born  : 

Otreus  my  father,  he  that  long  hath  worn 

The  crown  in  Phrygia.     I  this  very  day 

To  Artemis'  fair  temple  took  my  way 

With  many  a  noble  maiden,  there  to  keep 

Her  sacred  feast.     Upswelled  the  loud  and  deep 

Full-throated  chants  of  white-robed  following  hordes. 

When  lo,  soon  as  our  feet  won  in  towards 

The  temple,  Hermes  of  the  golden  wand 

Swooped  sudden  down.     He  bore  me  in  his  hand 

Trembling  aloft  o'er  forest,  mead,  and  mount, 

O'er  pasture  and  green  tilth  and  running  fount, 

And  last  he  set  me  by  yon  shieling  down 

And  bade  me  watch  thee,  Youth.   '  His  father's  crown,1 

Said  Hermes,  '  he  shall  wear,  who  is  called  Prince. 

Him  shall  thou  wed-  it  was  foredoomed  long  since.' 

Then  laughed  the  blithe  God,  rising  in  blue  air, 

And  left  me  here  thus  helpless.     Thou  art  fair, 

Most  noble  youth — she  blushed  :  I  am  not  old. 

A  King's  daughter  am  I.     Should  all  be  told 

To  thy  great  father  he  might  well  receive 

A  royal  bride,  thine  own,  this  very  eve." 

The  youth  Anchises  ga/ed  on  her  in  awe 
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And  scarce  might  deem  her  mortal  whom  he  saw  : 
She  looked  so  radiant,  such  a  heavenly  grace 
Informed  the  features  of  her  lovely  face. 
Yet  the  love-ardour  caught  from  her  own  eyes 
Swept  through  his  veins  like  fire.     Then  in  this  wise 
He  answered  her : 

"  Ah  now  if  this  be  true, 
If  thou  art  mortal  and  God  Hermes  knew 
This  all  foredoomed,  then  neither  men  nor  Fates 
Shall  stay  me  more.     Here  in  my  shieling  waits 
Thy  wedding-bower.     I  would  make  thee  my  own 
Though  I  should  see  from  his  bright  burning  throne 
Apollo  bend  the  bow  against  me,  feel 
The  shaft  would  fly  and  me  the  death-wound  deal. 
For  thou  art  like  the  Immortals.     I  would  miss 
All  other  joy  so  I  might  taste  thy  kiss." 

He  seized  her  willing  hand  and  thence  he  led 
The  maid  to  his  own  shieling,  softly  spread 
With  lion-pelts.     And  there  they  dallied  long. 
His  amorous  hand  played  fiercely  in  among 
Her  amber  hair.     Those  jewels  he  unlaced 
That  on  her  breast  and  in  her  ears  were  placed ; 
And  there,  unweeting,  knew  what  Gods  alone 
May  know,  nor  mortal  learn  save  he  atone. 

Now  when  the  night  was  almost  spent,  and  sleep 

Had  sealed  his  eyes  up  in  oblivion  deep, 

She  rose  from  her  young  lover's  couch  and  clasped 

Her  jewels  on,  her  flaming  robe  she  hasped, 

And  stood  up  in  full  glory,  her  bright  head 

Welnigh  against  the  roof  of  the  low  shed. 

In  her  flushed  cheek  the  rose-lights  burned  of  love, 

And  all  the  air  seemed  lit.     She  bent  above 

The  sleep-bound  youth  and  roused  him  with  light  voice 
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That  said  :  "  See  now,  the  bride  of  thine  own  choice- 
Doth  she  appear  the  same  as  then  when  first 
Thine  eyes  beheld  her  ?  "    Thus  her  woman's  thirst 
For  praise  and  her  bright  glory,  full  revealed, 
Betrayed  to  him  what  she  had  long  concealed. 
His  eyes  might  not  behold  her.     He  sank  down 
Blinded  by  her  white  splendour — the  full  crown 
Of  Godhead  first  unveiled.     She  laughed  to  know 
His  heavy  fear.     For  him  the  Gods  bring  low — 
He  is  unmanned  and  sinks  to  his  long  rest 
Who  mates  with  an  Immortal,  breast  to  breast. 
Sorely  he  then  reproached  her — thus  to  tell 
A  tale  untrue  and  cause  what  here  befell. 
To  whom  fair  Aphrodite  (She,  the  Queen 
Of  love  it  was,  clothed  in  her  blinding  sheen) : 
"  Fear  not,  son  of  great  Dardanus,  for  now 
There  shall  no  harm  befall  thee.     Clear  thy  brow. 
Be  of  good  heart.     Thy  life  shall  long  be  spared. 
Think  of  me  yet,  thy  Goddess,  golden-haired, 
Thy  lover  once,  dear  Youth.     A  lasting  joy 
I  bring  thee,  a  fair  son,  a  Prince  in  Troy : 
Thy  stay  in  age  and  thy  young  years'  delight. 
He  shall  be  named  /Kneas.     Fair  and  bright 
His  fortunes,  who  shall  found  beyond  the  sea 
A  kingly  race  in  lands  foredoomed  to  be 
The  home  of  thy  sons'  children  through  long  days. 
His  name  called  '  Sorrow  '  since  on  lonely  ways 
To  a  most  secret  place  I  think  to  go, 
Where  none  may  see  my  travail,  none  may  know 
With  how  sharp  pangs  I  bring  forth  him,  thy  son, 
A  mortal — by  strong  labour  solely  won." 

She  said,  and  passed  up  from  his  wildered  sight. 
A  meteor  burned  and  waned  down  the  long  night. 
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PALLAS-ATHENA,  of  great  Zeus  the  child, 

Upon  whose  birth  the  three  veiled  Sisters  smiled, 

Giving  her  wondrous  wisdom  :  She  that  ruled 

In  arts  of  warfare  and  dominion,  schooled 

The  hands  of  men  in  each  life-serving  aim, 

Grew  fain  to  choose  some  land  wherein  her  name 

Might  honoured  be  and  held  in  chief  renown. 

And  she  chose  crag-built  Cranae — the  white  crown 

Of  a  bold  steep  that,  like  some  altar,  raised 

Its  rugged  top  from  a  lean  ground  where  grazed 

Such  sorry  herds  as  bring  no  city  wealth. 

Yet  the  rude  air  was  nimble  and  gave  health 

And  mighty  strength  ;  the  heart  grew  light,  the  brain 

Cleansed  of  dull  vapours.     O'er  the  marshland  plain 

From  the  rock-ramparts  men  might  glimpse  the  sea 

Far  off — like  some  lit  gem  it  seemed  to  be : 

Among  the  folds  of  the  far-circled  hills 

A  sapphire  that  a  round  green  setting  fills. 

In  Cranae  then  ruled  Cecrops,  who  from  earth 

Sprang,  legend  tells,  and  had  no  mortal  birth. 

Bright  Summer  throned  :  'twas  in  the  month  of  June, 
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About  the  midmost  hour  of  burning  noon. 
The  city  drowsed  within  her  sun-drenched  walls ; 
The  crag  shone  sultry.     Where  in  spring-time  falls 
The  rillet  down  through  chinks  of  the  worn  rocks 
Was  heard  no  chime.     On  the  bare  plain  the  flocks 
Reposed  inert  in  the  fierce  beat  and  thrust 
Of  the  broad  sun  that  filled  the  ways  with  dust. 
Here  came  the  Goddess.     Down  the  market-place 
She  moved,  with  her  white  brow,  in  her  young  grace, 
Surveying  this  her  own  small  chosen  town. 
Humbly  attired  she  was ;  no  heavenly  crown 
Adorned  her  light-poised  head ;  her  robe  might  suit 
A  country  maid,  come  far,  that  brought  in  fruit. 
And  yet  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  birth 
Was  half  revealed  :  a  radiance  not  of  earth 
Suffused  her :  a  smooth  carriage  grand  and  lithe 
Affirmed  her  grave  and  yet  serenely  blithe. 
She  gazed  around.     All  men  lay  drowsed  within 
Against  the  hour  when  the  sea-winds  begin, 
And  there  was  none  to  yield  her  welcome,  none 
In  the  blind  streets  filled  with  the  burning  sun. 
Then  slowly  appearing  as  will  the  night  stars 
One  after  one  in  heaven,  aloft  the  bars 
And  the  bright  bounds  of  sunset,  there  peered  forth 
To  East,  to  West,  around,  to  South,  to  North, 
Brown  wondering  faces,  that  showed  first  and  wen  t, 
And  came  with  others.     She,  Athena,  leant 
On  the  stone  altar  midmost,  seemed  the  moon 
When  she  is  thronged  and  watched  by  stars  in  June 
With  a  deep  hushed  amaze.     And  yet  they  saw 
No  portent  here  that  might  own  power  to  draw 
Such  concourse  as  now  fringed  the  market-place, 
But  a  fair  maiden  only  with  kind  face 
And  simple  mien  and  large  gray  questioning  eyes. 
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Yet  all  were  filled  with  awe  and  strong  surprise, 
So  fair  the  Gods,  so  unlike  mortal  men. 
The  rumour  grew.     First  to  Athena  then, 
Warned  by  some  gossip,  Cecrops  the  King  came 
To  welcome  her,  who  had  divined  her  name, 
Her  advent  there  foretold.     When  forth  the  crowd 
That  learned  who  might  she  be  and  murmured  loud, 
A  figure  strode  of  a  strong-featured  man 
And  fronted  the  young  Goddess.     Now  there  ran 
Waves  of  contending  sound.     With  shaggy  locks, 
Such  as  are  whelmed  on  dark  tide-winnowed  rocks 
By  the  in-plunging  wave,  the  stranger  stood, 
Aged  and  fierce,  who  seemed  of  the  stern  brood 
That  in  frail  ships  dare  the  endangered  sea. 
With  a  great  voice  like  a  loud  wind  spake  he. 

"  Pallas- Athena,  wherefore  com'st  thou  here 

To  Cranae  ?     Knowst  thou  not  I  am  held  dear 

In  the  hill-town  ?     Long  deemed  its  guardian,  I 

Poseidon  rule  :  here  none  dare  me  defy — 

No,  not  my  brother  Zeus.     And  thou  ?     For  all 

Thy  warlike  mien  thou  art  but  woman — thrall 

To  woman's  fears  and  weakness.     Dost  thou  set 

Thy  hand  against  me  now  ?     Dost  thou  forget 

How  I  am  lord  of  the  great  ocean-world 

And  the  strong  winds  ?     This  hour  may  see  thee  hurled 

Far  hence  in  one  blind  ruin  rapt — this  rock 

Whelmed  in  a  gurge  of  waves  whose  meeting-shock 

Shall  far  resound,  even  up  to  the  high  throne 

Where  reigns  my  equal  among  Gods  alone. 

Away,  or  I  dare  deeds  and  put  forth  might 

To  prove  my  lordship  and  make  fast  my  right.'' 

To  whom  Athena  with  proud  calm  replied  : 
"  Poseidon,  thou,  lord  of  the  changeful  tide, 
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Hast  thou  not  vast  dominion  ?     Dost  thou  not 

Own  thy  dim  realms  of  the  sea-cave,  the  grot, 

Wherein  stir  softly  those  deep-bedded  blooms, 

Rose  and  purpureal,  staining  thy  green  glooms  ? 

Hast  thou  not  thy  clear  palace  marble-walled 

That  takes  the  steep-down  dayshine,  yEgae  called  ? 

Hast  thou  not  pitted  sands  and  woven  bowers, 

Tall  forests  all  shell-paven,  coral  towers 

And  battlements  that  to  the  golden  air 

Rise  ever,  and  a  crimson  radiance  wear  ? 

Hast  thou  not  desert  tracts,  and  shadier  grounds 

Where  hang  the  silver  fish,  and  where  abounds 

That  life  with  all  rich  colours  dyed  and  tinct 

Which  breathes  and  stirs,  to  its  rock-chambers  linked  ? 

Thou  hast  the  winds  and  storms  locked  in  thy  hand, 

Obedient  all  to  thy  unbreathed  command. 

Then  wherefore  grudge  that  I  in  this  hill-town 

Should  honour  have  and  share  thy  long  renown  ? 

I  say  my  altar  here  on  this  high  rock 

Shall  flame  to  heaven  with  firstlings  of  the  flock 

Long  after  thine  burns  faintly.     Few  shall  be 

Thy  worshippers,  Poseidon.     Here  to  me 

The  smoke  shall  rise.     Thou  hast  thy  realm  and  crown. 

This  men  unborn  shall  name  Athena's  town. 

Prove  we  now  in  sole  fight  which  masters  here, 

Thy  Trident  or  my  own  more  warlike  spear." 

At  this  all-seeing  Zeus  pealed  in  far  tones 

Reverberant — like  thunder,  when  the  bones 

Of  mountains  and  earth's  ribs  are  moved  and  stirred. 

Bidding  them  stay.     And  this  remotely  heard, 

Lo  Iris  the  bright  rainbow-pinioned  maid 

In  deep  descent  down  lighting  poised,  and  laid 

Command  on  each  from  Zeus  their  strife  should  be 
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Adjudged  of  Cecrops.     The  King  heard,  and  he 
Thus  judgment  gave  and  calmed  the  angry  pair. 

"  Almighty  Zeus,  lord  of  the  earth  and  air, 
Lending  my  words  more  weight  through  his  high  hest 
Then  they  else  owned,  I  judge  that  God  the  best 
Who  shall  to  this  our  land  bring  fairest  gifts. 
To  this  end  show  your  powers.     Whoso  now  lifts 
The  heaviest  burthen  the  realm  bears  will  be 
Called  victor." 

Here  Poseidon  laughed  out  free, 
Palming  his  shaggy  beard.     Athena  smiled, 
And  her  gray  eyes  grew  gentle  and  more  mild. 
"  Cecrops,  thou  hast  well  said,"  toned  the  Sea-God. 
And  here  he  raised  on  high  his  three-pronged  rod. 
"  Behold  what  power  I  give  to  flood  the  lands 
Of  hostile  neighbours."     His  two  mighty  hands 
Struck  the  sharp  trident  down  on  the  hard  soil, 
And  salt  sea-water  thence  began  to  boil 
And  gush  from  the  cleft  rock— till  all  about 
Cranae's  wide  level  top  a  hurtling  rout 
Of  billows  with  white  crests  formed  a  round  sea. 
Sparkling  and  blue  it  rose,  and  seemed  to  be 
A  whirlpool  such  as  ocean  heaves  amid 
Her  calms,  pulsed  from  some  cauldron  sunk  and  hid. 
All  marvelled.     But  Athena  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Wise  and  just  King,  Poseidon's  wand  hath  led 
The  waters  forth  that  own  strength  to  destroy. 
See  now  my  power  to  bring  men  peace  and  joy, 
With  plenty.     How  shall  mere  destruction  serve, 
How  bring  you  these  ?  "     On  that  she  traced  a  curve 
With  her  spear's  tapered  point  on  the  hard  ground, 
And  lo  a  tree  sprang  forth  full-foliaged  round 
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With  narrow  gray-green  leaves.     And  on  each  spray 
Were  berries  glossed  and  dark — not  those  that  stay 
The  drinker's  thirst,  but  oval  more  and  long. 
And  this  was  the  first  Olive,  fair  and  strong. 

"  Look  on  my  goodly  tree,"  Athena  spoke : 
"  Some  are  more  fair,  yet  none  by  the  brown  folk, 
The  husbandmen,  shall  hence  be  more  desired, 
None  more  beloved,  for  use  none  more  admire  d: 
Her  berries  fit  for  food,  rich  in  the  sweet 
Soft  oil  to  knead  the  corn-meal,  to  give  heat 
And  clearer  light.     Who  holds  of  this  large  store 
He  shall  grow  rich  that  had  been  poor  before. 
Will  ye  own  me  for  Goddess,  here  my  tree 
Shall  flourish  more  than  in  all  lands  that  be  : 
Its  fruit  your  life  and  stay,  your  means  to  health, 
Its  leaf  your  glory  and  its  oil  your  wealth." 

Then  Cecrops  answered  "  Thine  shall  be  our  land  !  " 
And  all  men  echoed  "  Thine  ! "  with  lifted  hand. 

Strong  ire  grew  in  Poseidon  hearing  this. 

With  brow  more  black  than  shades  of  gloomy  Dis 

He  turned  and  homed  to  his  sea-palace  bright 

Of  yEgae.     In  such  mood  he  caused  that  night 

Great  storms  to  rise  and  flood  the  seaward  plain. 

But  Heaven  sent  Boreas  to  drive  forth  again 

The  waves  with  his  great  breath.     And  not  for  long 

Did  the  God's  anger  last,  bred  of  this  wrong : 

For  he  is  changeful  as  the  changing  sea, 

Now  furious  and  now  mild,  as  it  will  be. 

With  him  did  fair  Athena  soon  make  peace, 

Granting  that  there  his  honour  should  not  cease : 

His  fame  less  only  than  her  own  bright  fame 

In  Cranae — thence  named  Athens  from  her  name. 
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APOLLO,  then  full  young,  up  Tempe's  vale, 
Arduous  in  long  ascent,  where  boulders  pale 
In  the  strong  sun  and  summer  clouds  o'erfleet 
Betwixt  high  craggy  tops  that  lean  to  meet, 
Passed  joyous.     To  his  eyes  the  world  was  new. 
This  was  earth's  fairest  region.     Here  to  view 
Sprang  sudden,  as  the  hills  unfolded,  strange 
And  ever  wilder  aspects,  quick  to  change. 
Yet  the  green  banks  of  loud  Peneius,  famed 
The  Stream-God's  home,  and  after  him  so  named, 
Bore  orchards  and  rich  tracts  of  loaded  vines, 
Flower-meadows,  and  dark  woods  whereof  the  pines 
Clomb  the  steep  flanks  of  the  o'ershadowing  hills 
And  hearked  the  murmur  of  moss-bedded  rills 
Charming  that  silence.     Here  came  the  young  God, 
Well  pleased  as  are  mere  mortal  men  to  plod 
Upward  and  view  those  changes  with  glad  eyes, 
That  passed  all  fancy  and  gainsaid  surmise. 
Full  Summer  topped  the  basking  hills  with  heat, 
And  scent  came  borne  by  winds  pleasant  and  sweet 
That  bent  the  flowers  and  stirred  the  short  wild  grass 
With  sudden  breath,  gone  soon,  like  thoughts  that  pass. 
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And  now  where  the  full  stream  lolled  in  a  pool, 

Translucent,  amid  groves,  lustrous  and  cool : 

So  calm  and  still  that  scarce  one  ripple  woke 

The  dreaming  slumber,  no  curled  eddy  broke 

The  image  of  clear  stones  and  weeds  below, 

Wavering  scarce  within  the  unseen  flow : 

Here  he  gained  sight  of  sudden  round  white  limbs, 

But  half  immersed  within  the  wave  that  dims 

Yet  cannot  hide  their  gleaming  :  of  small  breasts 

Whereon  the  amorous  day-shine  falls  and  rests, 

And  tells  them  virgin  :  of  dark  wavy  hair 

Flung  round  smooth  shoulders,  shadowed  and  yet  bare : 

Of  a  bright  sun-rosed  face  down-bent  to  see 

The  circles  made  by  her  own  rounded  knee, 

That  still  renewed,  caught  light,  and  wreathed  about 

Her  dappled  limbs  half  in  them  and  half  out. 

Apollo's  eye  grew  dark  with  young  desire. 

This  was  that  Daphne  who  owned  him  to  sire, 

Peneius,  Guardian  God  of  the  loud  stream 

That  flows  through  Tempe  as  love  through  a  long  dream. 

And  now  the  Nymph,  grown  tired  of  cool  disport 

Within  the  wave  upon  whose  breast  were  wrought 

The  coloured  hills,  dark  woods  and  the  warm  sky, 

Emerged  and  stood  full-sunned  to  be  soon  dry, 

Did  on  her  kirtle  and  her  veiling  vest 

That  hid  the  wonder  of  her  breathing  breast. 

And  thus  all  simply  attired  she  strayed  along 

The  nodding  banks  and  brushed  the  flowers  among : 

And  ever  stooped  to  see  what  blooms  were  those 

That  stained  the  morning  with  their  banded  glows. 

And  last  all  unawares  came  face  to  face 

With  the  young  God — not  in  his  blinding  grace, 

Such  splendour  as  might  suit  with  heavenly  birth, 
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But  in  that  homelier  guise  he  wears  on  earth, 

Wherein  he  seems  a  young  and  sun-burned  man 

With  a  fair  head,  and  shoulders  of  wide  span, 

Blue-eyed,  with  a  smooth  chin,  and  tall  and  strong  : 

His  gait  easy,  his  limbs  well-formed  and  long. 

And  she  amazed,  unseeing,  half  deceived 

By  the  strong  sun  which  here  no  shade  relieved, 

Beheld  in  thought  some  satyr  fierce  and  brown, 

Some  treacherous  faun,  or  some  chance  country  clown  : 

And  timorous  as  all  maids  thus  lone  must  be, 

She  turned  and  fled.     Which  when  the  God  saw,  he 

Pursued  her  up  through  the  far-winding  vale, 

Who  had  not  felt  till  then  such  fire  assail 

The  sense  as  now  within  his  quick  veins  burned 

For  the  young  Nymph  that  never  paused  or  turned. 

So  fleet  she  was,  so  light,  so  aptly  formed 

Her  limbs  for  motion,  the  young  God  grew  warmed, 

Yet  called  her  oft  that  still  held  on  her  way 

And  bade  her  fear  no  more  but  only  stay. 

She  heard  the  voice — it  came  with  a  suave  ring  : 

No  woodman  he,  she  knew,  no  bestial  thing 

That  haunts  the  brakes,  no  faun  with  long  sharp  ears, 

No  satyr  whom  the  Nymph  far-wandered  fears. 

She  heard  the  voice  that  charmed  with  its  kind  tones, 

And  feared  the  more,  as  a  maid  will  that  owns 

The  peril  lies  more  in  the  inclining  sense 

Than  in  the  charm  that  warns  the  weaker  thence. 

Still  the  God  called.     With  soft  persuasion  filled 

\Vere  his  mild  words.     Her  fears  he  welnigh  stilled, 

Saving  the  one  that  proved  more  strong  than  all, 

The  fear  to  yield  and  to  be  shamed  and  fall. 

For  maids  (and  nymphs)  are  such  that,  inly  drawn, 

They  first  repell,  who  trust  not  passion's  dawn 
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Till  it  have  filled  Love's  heaven  with  its  great  light, 

And  show  for  no  false  dawn  that  mocks  the  night. 

Whate'er  she  felt  she  ran  (yet  weary  grew) 

Along  those  fields  and  flowery  banks  she  knew, 

Beneath  the  tops  of  the  o'erleaning  hills, 

Through  hollows,  round  green  quags,  o'er  pebbled  rills, 

Till  now  at  last  she  felt  her  welnigh  spent, 

And  turned  and  in  the  dark  hill-woods  she  went, 

And  found  no  path  but  fared  on  rising  ground 

With  moss  besprent,  o'er  many  a  greening  mound, 

Where  violets  like  eyes  looked  up  to  see 

Why  so  much  haste  and  anguish  needs  must  be  : 

Where  heavy  fir-boughs  fawned  at  her  slim  feet, 

So  round  were  they,  so  lissom  and  so  fleet : 

And  knotted  oaks  gazed  down  with  dark  surmise 

To  see  such  anger  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes. 

For  now  she  failed,  she  felt  she  could  no  more. 

Behind,  not  far,  on  the  dry  forest-floor, 

The  snapping  twigs  told  her  how  near  was  he 

Who  followed  fast.     She  sank  on  bended  knee. 

Lo  his  lithe  arms  came  round  her.     Ah  to  yield  ! 

To  banish  fear,  to  find  her  anguish  healed  ! 

Within  the  round  of  those  strong  supple  arms 

To  fail,  and  to  know  no  more  wild  alarms  ! 

'Twas  not  to  be.     There  are  that  yearn  to  know 
What  many  find  so  sweet  and  have  mourned  so, 
Yet  are  born  chaste  and  chaste  will  to  remain, 
Nor  ever  yield  sure  good  for  unknown  gain. 

So  as  she  lay  clasped  in  his  amorous  arms, 

She  breathed  a  prayer  nor  yielded  to  love's  charms. 

To  Mother  Earth  she  prayed,  that  folds  in  all, 
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To  close  her  round  lest  she  be  shamed  and  fall. 

Even  while  she  prayed  Earth  answered.     Lo  began 

Swift  change  in  her.     On  her  lithe  body  ran 

Gray  pearly  films,  that  soft,  grew  soon  to  hard  : 

A  rigour  seized  her  frame— it  smoothed  and  marred 

The  features,  it  annulled  their  human  grace, 

Until  no  semblance  of  her  lovely  face 

Remained,  but  a  mask  only.     Swift  the  form 

That  in  his  grasp  lay  breathing,  soft  and  warm, 

Stiffened  to  a  slim  tree — of  smoothest  bark, 

With  glossy  leaves,  fragrant  and  long  and  dark. 

A  slender  tree  such  as  none  saw  before 

Apollo  kissed  and  in  his  void  arms  bore  : 

One  that  should  stand  and  see  down  the  long  vale 

Shadow  and  sunshine  merge ;  and  take  the  pale 

Beam   of  the   up-wheeling  moon  when   through   the 

wood 

Her  eye  should  fall  in  pitying  mournful  mood 
To  know  youth  stilled  and  a  warm  heart  confined 
Within  close  walls  of  bark  and  prisoning  rind. 

Apollo  kissed  the  tree,  slender  and  thin, 

And  sighed  to  hear  the  heart-beats  heard  within, 

And  cried  "  Too  rashly  hast  thou  sought  thy  fate, 

Fair  Daphne,  through  coy  chasteness  and  love-hate. 

Hadst  thou  not  shunned  me  I  had  made  thee  spouse, 

Bound  fast  by  marriage-rites  and  nuptial  vows 

As  are  great  Zeus  and  Hera.     Ne'er  shall  I 

Find  lovelier  bride,  nor  e'er  shall  the  love-tie 

Move  me  as  my  strong  love  for  thee  hath  moved. 

I  say  I  shall  love  no  more  as  I  loved. 

Yet  now  is  thy  lot  changed  by  thine  own  choice. 

Hear  me — if  thou  canst  hear — hear  my  true  voice  : 

No  leaves  but  those  of  thy  fair  long-leaved  tree 
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Shall  crown  me  ever,  my  lyre's  garland  be. 
The  victor  in  the  games  shall  still  be  crowned 
With  thy  dark  leaves  that  tongue  henceforth  the  sound 
Of  all  fame's  triumphs.     They  shall  still  be  worn 
Through  time  unending  and  by  men  unborn." 

Even  so  it  fell.     Is  not  fame  crowned  to-day 
With  the  dark  leaves  of  her  own  tree,  the  Bay  ? 
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NYMPH  ARETHUSA,  loveliest  of  all  those 

Whom  Artemis  the  Queen  for  her  train  chose 

Whenas  the  Virgin  Huntress  pushed  the  chace 

To  dark  mid-forest  depth,  to  find  the  place 

Where  in  the  Arcadian  land  her  prey  was  homed : 

Fair  Arethusa,  tired,  that  hour-long  roamed 

The  oak-woods  and  who  now  had  lost  her  way, 

On  a  wide  clearing  chanced  wherein  the  day, 

Long  screened  by  the  wood's  roof,  fell  burning  bright 

And  filled  the  glade  with  gladness  and  great  light, 

Gilding  the  banks  and  the  grass-tufted  beach 

Of  a  slow  stream,  gray-bouldered :  a  broad  reach, 

In  whose  brown-spotted  calms  the  o'erbending  trees, 

As  they  stirred  lightly  in  each  gradual  breeze, 

Were  glassed  among  smooth  swirls  and  eddies  round. 

Yet  here  the  deep  wood-silence  heard  no  sound 

Save  a  light  gurgling  only.     The  brown  pool 

Grew  tranquil  more  and  shadier  and  brim-full. 

Upon  its  marge  were  blooms  such  as  in  meads 

More  open  stand,  of  hues  that  mid  green  reeds 

Stained  the  long  bowery  distance.     And  these  blew 

More  densely  where  the  stream  went  lingering  through 
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The  sun-bright  clearing.     Arethusa  came 

To  try  with  tender  hand  each  flower  whose  name 

She  knew,  and  some  she  knew  not,  and  there  stood 

Bending  in  the  gold  dayshine,  near  the  wood, 

By  the  brown  water.     Thus  in  her  young  bloom 

Alpheus  the  Stream-God  where  in  under-gloom 

He  ever  haunts,  beheld  her.     Amorous  he, 

Who  gazes  up  to  find  what  nymphs  may  be 

Strayed  in  the  pathless  wood,  aloof  the  streams 

They  home  in.     And  each  one  that  fairest  seems 

He  rising  wills  to  clasp.     He  rose  up  now. 

A  shaggy  man  seemed  he,  with  clustered  brow 

Wet  from  his  waves :  like  those  bright  emerald  weeds 

That  in  brooks  waver  as  each  gush  succeeds 

To  each  cool  winnowing  gush,  looked  his  long  hair. 

As  a  horned  bull  for  strength  was  he  ;  and  bare 

His  mighty  chest,  and  bare  were  his  great  limbs  : 

In  hue  like  the  brown  flood  the  rain-storm  dims. 

His  mien  though  wild,  was  god-like.     Swift  and  stern, 

Masterful  and  most  fierce,  from  his  deep  urn 

Thus  rising  showed  Alpheus.     She  gazed  round, 

The  Nymph,  sore  frighted.    There  came  blown  no  sound 

Of  the  far  chace  wherein  the  Huntress  Queen 

Sped,  following  fast.     The  sun's  eye-dazing  sheen 

Kissed  the  brown  water.     The  God  surged  and  stood 

Framed  in  by  verdure  of  the  soundless  wood  : 

In  his  mien  purpose,  in  his  bearded  face 

Desire.     And  she  thus  lost  in  a  lone  place. 

The  God,  unmoved  by  coyness,  clasped  the  maid 

And  drew  her  half  to  his  cool  sanded  shade. 

His  arms  on  her  white  limbs  were  like  brown  rings 

Of  the  gnarled  ivy  when  it  coils  and  clings 

Round  a  smooth  silver  stem.     And  with  like  strength 
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He  clasped  the  Nymph,  who  now  took  heart  at  length 

In  anguish  to  send  forth  her  piteous  prayer 

To  Artemis  the  Queen  to  aid  her  there. 

The  Goddess,  though  far  strayed  and  closed  aloof, 

Heard  the  loved  voice.     Beneath  the  forest  roof 

The  light  sound  wafted  on.     As  the  Nymph  sank 

And  her  soft  lips  the  first  brown  water  drank, 

Her  form  dissolved  to  a  green  stream,  ice-cold, 

That  with  the  dark  flood  mingling  not,  on-rolled, 

And  flying  slipped  from  the  God's  amorous  grasp. 

He  following  lashed  his  banks,  on  fire  to  clasp 

Her  body  bright.     On,  on,  with  fierce  pursuit 

The  Stream-God  ravened  after.     And  many  a  root 

And  wave-whelmed  snag  felt  the  wild  freshet.     Stones 

And  old  worn  boulders  that  were  like  earth's  bones 

Washed  bare  by  the  churned  waters,  moved  and  stirred, 

Such  impact  on  them  fell,  such  sound  was  heard 

Of  thundering  spate  down  the  long  forest  glades. 

The  streams  fled  onward  ever.     Beneath  shades 

Of  oak-groves  and  swart  pines  and  the  light  larch, 

Along  smooth  dappled  lengths  where  boughs  o'erarch, 

Through  bare  wide  sunny  tracts,  past  meadows,  past 

Loud  gorges  and  long  foamed  ravines,  at  last 

The  following  streams  fast  flying  found  the  sea. 

Not  even  here  could  such  flight  ended  be, 

For  the  wild  impulse  of  that  amorous  race 

Wherein  he  sought  and  she  still  shunned  embrace, 

Passed  under  the  green  main.     So  silver  fish 

Head  the  brown  dolphins.     So  when  Naiads  wish 

To  vex  far-following  Tritons  they  flash  round 

The  summer  isles,  pale-glimmering,  with  no  sound  : 

O'er  the  rich  clouded  purple  of  weed-groves 

Where  winnowing  fins  like  flames  hang  in  dim  droves, 

And  o'er  wave-pitted  sands  whereon  yet  lie 

F 
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The  bleached  bones  of  men  drowned,  and  near  them  by 
Spilt  treasure  fallen  from  out  great  shadowy  ships 
Long  sunken  there,  drawn  down  by  the  sea's  lips  : 
O'er  twilight  caves  and  black  unsounded  deeps 
Where  the  sea-monsters  home  and  the  Worm  sleeps : 
O'er  all  those  clear  green  daylight  grots  where  blow 
The  living  blooms,  blood-red  in  the  down-glow. 

So  flashed  on  Arethusa  and  came  near 

The  isle  Ortygia  that  inshore  lay  here 

Mid  a  round  bay,  off  the  Sicilian  coast 

Which  of  all  radiant  lands  is  radiant  most. 

And  she  sprang  up  through  the  wave-hidden  base 

Of  the  cliff-guarded  isle,  who  felt  the  chace 

Press  on  her  hard.     And  now  as  soon  to  air 

She  gushed  forth  the  land-rock,  she  grew  to  wear 

Her  maiden  shape  once  more.     Yet  he,  the  God, 

Fast  following  rose  and  in  his  own  shape  trod 

The  island  soil,  and  soon  had  mastery  won, 

And  all  her  toils  were  like  to  be  undone, 

Had  she  not  called  to  her  loved  Queen  once  more. 

Lo  then  a  light  shone  round — from  shore  to  shore 

Ran  a  great  blinding  splendour.    Artemis 

The  Heavenly  Queen  stood  there,  nor  now  in  this 

Her  bitter  need  left  the  loved  Nymph  alone. 

With  her  bent  bow  in  hand,  with  eyes  like  stone, 

Terrible  in  strong  ire,  she  out-faced  there 

The  Stream-God  and  bade  him  depart.     "  This  fair 

Green  land  is  mine.     I,  daughter  of  dread  Zeus, 

Possess  from  him  this  isle  to  my  long  use. 

The  ground  whereon  thou  standest  holy  is, 

Made  Sanctuary  by  me,  Queen  Artemis.  .  . 

Thou  ravisher  of  maidens,  hence,  away !  " 

She  toned.     The  loud  air  trembled.     The  full  day 
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Reeled   round   her   sun-bright  head.     The   Stream-God 

shook 

In  a  great  awe  of  her  majestic  look, 
And  turned  to  his  own  place. 

Here  now  the  Nymph 

Calmly  abode.     And  where  she  rose  the  lymph 
Of  a  clear  fount  flowed  ever.     Here  she  dwelt 
And  shared  Her  fame  to  whom  of  old  she  knelt, 
Thereafter  Guardian  made  of  that  green  isle. 
And  yet  men  say  that  in  no  such  long  while 
Alpheus  returned,  who  knew  no  rest  for  love 
Of  the  Nymph  Arethusa.     Him  above 
All  Gods  and  men  she  favoured,  and  grew  fond. 
Who  erst  feared  so  and  shunned  the  fierce  love-bond 
Thus  in  full  time  last  yielded  and  well  paid 
His  love  with  her  warm  love  though  long  delayed. 
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ERST  in  Arcadia  ruled  a  wild  fierce  King, 

Lycaon  called.     Full  many  an  evil  thing 

He  did,  slighting  strong  Zeus.     To  him  his  wives 

Bore  fifty  sons  (like  his  their  own  dark  lives) 

But  one  fair  daughter  only.     He  cast  out 

This  woman-child  in  the  waste  woods  about 

To  perish,  who  deemed  maids  worth  no  man's  care. 

Now  Artemis  with  her  Nymphs  wandering  there 

Found  the  young  babe  and  reared  her.     She  was  named 

Callisto,  that  means  Fairest,  and  grew  famed 

For  beauty,  that  seemed  like  some  opening  flower. 

And  there  at  need  in  her  life's  earliest  hour 

The  Goddess  (Lady  of  Wild  Things)  had  caused 

A  she-bear  to  give  suck  to  her  that  paused 

'Twixt  life  and  death,  cast  in  the  lonely  wood. 

The  child  throve  soon.     The  Nymphs,  kindly  and  good, 

Oft  called  her  Little  Bear,  so  fond  grew  they 

Of  the  fair  child,  found  fairer  day  by  day. 

And  she  would  roam  the  forest  hand  in  hand 

With  a  loved  Nymph,  and  bend  to  see  the  sand 

Of  some  clear  pebbled  brook  gemmed  o'er  with  lights 

Golden  or  green  and  barred  by  quick  bird-flights. 
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Or  she  would  rest  by  some  dark  forest-pool 

Where  twisted  oaks  gloomed  o'er,  glassed  in  the  cool, 

Thrusting  their  serpent-roots  down  the  green  wave 

Whose  lip  kissed  smooth  white  boulders,  old  and  grave, 

That  leaned  worn  elbows  out  half  clothed  in  moss 

Of  amber  gleam  or  warm  brown  velvet  gloss. 

Once,  wandering  lone,  she  saw  a  fierce  wild-boar 

From  his  lair  steal  down  to  the  opposing  shore 

And  there  stand  long  at  gaze  ere  bend  to  drink. 

A  lion  once  peered  forth  the  tangled  brink 

With  red  eyes  in  leaf-dusk.     But  none  might  harm 

The  forest  child.     Unseen  a  soft  white  arm 

Stole  round  her.    The  wild  beasts  turned  back  dismayed, 

And  plunged  aloof  in  the  far-crackling  shade. 

Grown  maiden,  fair  Callisto  was  most  loved 

Of  Artemis.     Where'er  the  bright  Queen  moved 

She,  Virgin,  chose  for  comrade  the  young  maid : 

Who  for  her  sake  loved  chasteness,  and  soon  laid 

Vows  on  herself  in  this.     Now  well  for  her 

Had  she  thus  ever  lived.     The  fame  and  stir 

Bred  in  all  minds  by  her  grave  beauty  drew 

Heaven's  ear.   Great  Zeus,  from  whom  (where  in  the  blue 

He  ever  leans  and  marks)  no  fame  is  hid, 

The  rumour  heard.     His  eyes  that  downward  thrid 

All  groves  and  all  close  labyrinths  of  green  earth, 

Beheld  her  beauty,  and  the  sight  gave  birth 

In  the  God's  breast  to  love.     Who  thinks  to  oppose 

Love  like  to  his,  that  now  in  the  wood  rose, 

With  sun-bright  head,  and  tall  full  many  a  span, 

In  seeming  of  a  young  well-favoured  man  ? 

Ah  not  Callisto.     For  she  yields  to  him 

Unweeting,  by  the  smooth  flower-bedded  brim 

Of  a  mossed  rill  whose  murmur  down  the  glen 
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Lulled  maiden  fear  of  who  smiled  on  her  then. 

Him  in  veiled  glory  she  there  kissed  and  armed, 

Mid  the  wood-hush,  nor  knew  how  she  lay  harmed 

By  kisses  felt  so  sweet,  so  long  desired. 

Thus  ever  would  she  love,  such  passion  fired 

By  her  young  beauty  evermore  receive. 

She  knew  not  how  love  goes  and  maids  must  grieve. 

There  is  a  core  of  sorrow  in  all  joy. 
For  what  is  sweet  may  it  not  come  to  cloy  ? 
Shall  not  each  dear  delight  we  savour  so 
Lose  its  first  fresh  wild  fragrance  and  then  go  ? 
Shall  we  not  in  remembrance  yearn  to  it 
With  streaming  eyes  then  when  alone  we  sit 
And  know  its  like  shall  come  no  more  again  ? 
So  the  young  Nymph  Callisto,  such  her  pain. 
For  the  light  God  soon  left  her.     Steadfast  more 
Are  maids  in  love  than  Gods  or  men.     She  wore 
Love's  crown  for  so  brief  space.     Love's  burthen  lay 
On  her  life-long.    This  is  the  world's  old  way. 

Now  Artemis,  that  erewhile  scorned  the  love 
Of  the  fair  youth  Orion,  famed  above 
All  hunters,  known  for  beauty  and  stature  vast, 
Son  of  Poseidon,  who  to  Delos  passed 
Questing  the  wild-prey  there,  and  in  mid-shade 
Of  the  swart  Cynthian  forest  found  the  maid 
Artemis  and  there  greatly  dared  and  died  : 
This  scorner  of  men's  love  grew  half  beside 
Herself  with  fury  as  time's  hand  revealed 
What  no  more  from  her  eyes  might  lie  concealed, 
Her  votary's  act  and  shame,  the  wanton  fall 
Of  her  whom  she  had  long  loved  most  of  all. 
"  Was  it  for  this,"  cried  she,  "  I  gave  thee  care, 
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Homed  thee  and  nurtured,  that  thou  shouldst  thus  dare 

Defile  my  virgin  following  with  light  lust  ? 

Shall  it  be  said  that  one  I  cease  to  trust 

And  whose  ill  ways  like  a  dark  menace  stand 

O'er  my  pure  fame  in  this  my  chosen  land 

Shall  yet  home  here  and  of  my  following  be  ? 

No,  by  dark  Styx  !     Get  thee  now  gone  from  me, 

And  in  foul  shape,  bestial  as  are  thy  ways, 

Live  out  in  this  wild  wood  thy  sorrowing  days." 

She  said.     Callisto  turned,  and  dazed  by  fear 
Down  the  glade  ran  far  thence.     Lonesome  and  drear 
And  dark  grew  the  wild  woods.     She  could  not  see 
For  tears,  and  she  fell  down.     No  more  might  she 
Rise  up  erect  in  her  first  shape,  but  roamed 
In  a  bear's  form  the  glades  wherein  she  homed. 

Yet  now  as  time  passed  on  it  chanced  one  day 

The  King  Lycaon's  goatherds  took  their  way 

To  a  pitfall  delved  out  to  snare  the  roe. 

And  there  found  they  a  marvel.     Crouched  below 

A  she-bear  lay  that  fostered  a  man-child. 

They  had  nigh  speared  the  beast,  yet  found  her  mild, 

And  in  her  eyes  a  piteous  woman-look, 

So  had  no  heart  to  harm  her.     Thence  they  took 

The  beast  and  the  man-child  both  to  the  King, 

Who  marvelled  greatly  at  so  strange  a  thing, 

And  nowise  deemed  who  these  might  chance  to  be, 

That  looked  no  more  his  child  on  earth  to  see ; 

Yet  for  a  wonder  kept  them  in  his  care 

And  housed  them  long,  tended  and  fostered  there. 

The  child,  whose  form  was  noble,  well  might  prove 

A  warrior  in  full  time.     Till  from  her  love 

And  tendance  they  might  wean  him  she  should  stay. 
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It  fell,  and  not  long  after  that  first  day, 
The  servants  of  Lycaon  to  the  King 
Came  in  dismay  and  told  him  a  strange  thing. 
For  they  had  seen  the  beast  and  the  young  child 
Go  in  the  Sanctuary  that  undented 
Of  man  or  beast  stays  ever.     A  dark  grove 
Of  solemn  yews  it  was,  where  boughs  above 
Joined,  and  o'ercast  with  drear  perennial  shade 
A  ground  sacred  to  Kronos  held  and  made. 
This  hearing  the  King  rose  and  snatched  a  spear 
And  ran  to  the  grove's  border.     For  past  here 
Was  death  to  go.     He  aimed  full  at  the  beast. 
When  a  deep  thunder  rolled.     The  sound  increased 
And  burst  deafening  o'erhead.     The  grove  was  lit 
By  forked  fires  that  played  round  and  under  it. 
And  lo,  Zeus  in  his  blinding  brightness  stood 
Against  the  mouth  of  that  drear  solemn  wood. 

The  words  he  toned  came  like  the  angry  wind 

When  it  breasts  mountain  walls,  or  like  sounds  dinned 

In  the  hoarse  fall — those  mutterings  that  will  seem 

Like  human  words  caught  in  a  wildered  dream. 

Yet  their  dire  import  to  the  trembling  man 

Came  clear.     Thus  the  great  full-toned  voice  began. 

"  Lycaon,  thou  that  didst  cast  forth  thy  child 
To  perish  in  the  woods  pathless  and  wild 
And  hast  done  else  full  many  a  foul  black  thing, 
Dire  and  dread  vengeance  I  on  thee  will  bring 
In  my  own  time.     When  thou  least  lookst  to  end 
The  fore-told  doom  shall  on  thy  head  descend. 
No  man  may  live  and  thus  outrage  me.     This, 
The  beast  thy  hand  would  slay  (by  Artemis 
Thus  changed  from  her  first  form)  Callisto  was, 
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Whom  I  in  Heaven  now  raise  that  hath  known  loss 
And  grief  past  all  deserving.     Her  young  child, 
Her  own  dear  son,  by  Hermes  to  the  mild 
And  gentle  Maia  hence  conveyed  and  led  : 
Where  in  her  cave  on  dark  Cyllene's  head 
She  distant  homes  :  shall  in  the  years  to  be 
Reign  here  when  the  doom  falls  on  thine  and  thee  : 
A  King  such  as  thy  black  and  loathly  heart 
Ne'er  dreamed,  Monster  as  thou  aye  wast  and  art. 
Fall  now,  abase  thee  !     Kiss  the  trembling  ground  ! 
If  there  lurk  that  in  thee  which  no  man  found — 
Reverence  or  remorse,  amend  thy  ways 
Or  find  in  Hell  fit  guerdon  for  thy  days." 

Thus  toned  the  God.     Anew  loud  thunder  shook 
The  ground,  where  prone  and  trembling,  with  wan  look 
And  head  bowed  down,  Lycaon  and  all  there 
Lay  and  saw  livid  lightning  cage  the  air, 
Wherethrough,  passed  up,  the  God  found  way  and  turned 
To  his  high  realm  whence  he  had  flamed  and  burned. 

And  so  all  fell.     To  close  her  mortal  pains 
The  God  raised  up  Callisto,  who  now  reigns 
High  in  smooth  calms  and  regioned  in  blue  air, 
Among  those  lesser  signs  called  the  Great  Bear. 
Her  God-born  child,  slow  fostered,  grew  up  strong, 
Valiant  and  wise,  and  ruled  thereafter  long  : 
His  name  Areas,  and  he  King  o'er  that  same 
Fair  land  men  called  Arcadia  from  his  name  : 
Wherein  erst  ruled  Lycaon,  who  last  fell, 
Hurled  by  Heaven's  ire  for  his  foul  deeds  to  Hell. 
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MARPESSA  fair  so  loved  by  her  proud  sire 
Evenus  grew,  that  now  his  heart's  desire 
It  seemed  she  should  not  leave  him,  even  to  wed. 
And  to  this  end  he  his  young  daughter  bred, 
Trained  her  in  feats  of  arms,  and  in  the  chace 
Strengthened  her  lovely  limbs,  and  the  foot-race. 
A  warrior  should  she  be  and  guard  the  throne, 
The  marriage-rites  and  the  love-joys  unknown. 
Yet  it  proved  hard  to  hide  such  beauty.     Men 
That  saw  her  once  desired  her.     From  all  ken 
Who  should  eclipse  that  brightness,  the  smooth  grace, 
The  quick  wide  smile  and  the  enchanting  face, 
The  summer  warmth  of  those  clear  morning  eyes 
And  all  that  in  them  shows  or  covert  lies. 
Soon  rumours  ran,  and  there  came  sons  of  Kings 
To  her  sire's  halls.     For  beauty  sounds  and  rings 
Like  a  clear  bell  and  draws  men  forth  to  see 
With  their  own  eyes  what  wonder  here  may  be. 
And  all  who  came  made  suit  for  the  maid's  hand ; 
From  far-off  cities  came  they  and  many  a  land. 
This  vexed  the  King — nay  wrath  in  him  now  rose, 
Who  might  not  hound  these  off,  nor  threats  nor  blows 
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Use  on  them  that  were  sons  of  mighty  Kings. 
Nor  could  he  find  fresh  words  and  subtle  things 
To  foil  them.     And  his  ire  gained  strength,  and  he 
Now  cast  about  to  find  what  else  might  be. 

A  strong  man  the  King  was,  Evenus,  born 

To  Ares  the  War-God,  who  more  to  adorn 

His  royal  state  gave  to  his  mortal  son 

Two  fiery  steeds.     On  earth  like  them  was  none. 

For  in  the  Games  Evenus'  chariot  still 

Outwent  all  comers  and  the  Course  would  fill 

With  plaudits  for  such  never-equalled  speed. 

And  this  the  King  had  now  in  mind  at  need. 

He  challenged  all  those  to  a  chariot-race 

That  came.     If  the  guest  won  he  should  find  grace  ; 

But  if  he  lost,  the  King  with  his  own  spear 

Should  end  him  there.     Thus  willed  they  without  fear 

For  these  were  rich  men's  sons  that  in  their  train 

Brought  horses  they  might  well  deem  sure  to  gain 

Vantage  in  any  course.     But  the  twin  steeds 

Of  Ares  failed  not  once.     He  vainly  speeds 

Who  looks  to  head  the  coursers  of  high  Gods. 

The  King  slew  many  and  cast  them  like  earth-clods 

Into  the  self-same  grave.     While  she,  the  maid, 

Their  deaths  beheld  with  calm  from  where  she  stayed 

At  the  sand-level's  bourne,  clothed  as  a  bride, 

Whom  never  bridegroom  earned,  for  all  thus  died. 

Yet  now  it  chanced  a  youth  called  Idas  came  : 
A  Prince  he  in  Messinia.     Not  the  same 
He  seemed  as  those  in  fair  Marpessa's  eyes 
Whom  she  saw  perish  in  unpitying  wise 
And  with  no  fear,  long  used  to  see  men  slain. 
But  she  felt  now  she  might  not  without  pain 
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See  the  youth  Idas  die.     Of  a  great  heart 
lie  showed ;  and  she  had  seen  his  brown  eyes  dart 
Lustre  when  first  he  viewed  in  the  King's  hall 
Her  winning  face  and  her  bright  ways  with  all. 
He  had  with  him  two  steeds  of  a  strange  fire, 
As  well  she  knew  that  marked  their  fierce  desire 
To  be  let  loose.     Hardly  he  held  them  in. 
She  welnigh  in  her  heart  wished  he  might  win. 
And  now,  all  well  prepared,  she  to  her  place 
Moved,  the  far  goal  where  standing  she  the  race 
Saw  level  on  hard  sand  draw  forth  in  sun. 
The  strained-on  chariots  reeled.     Now  seemed  begun 
That  play  which  well  she  knew  her  father  loved, 
Who  ever  let  them  lead  and  near  them  moved 
That  thought  to  win — when  with  a  thundering  burst 
He  passed  them  headlong  by  and  came  in  first, 
Then  wheeled  about  and  as  they  drew  in  near, 
With  arm  raised  high  cast  the  death-dealing  spear. 

For  now  young  Idas  led.     Half  down  the  course 

Were  they — their  steeds  stretched  out.     Such  the  mad 

force 

And  impulse  of  their  flight  the  great  cars  rocked, 
And  she  could  hear  how  the  wheels  ground  and  shocked 
The  sand  when  one,  raised  up,  to  earth  once  more 
Fell,  and  the  veering  car  righted  and  bore 
The  driver  straight  with  strenuous  feet  set  wide. 
Now  they  drew  near.     Still  Idas  led.     She  sighed 
To  think  what  soon  might  be.     She  saw  the  burst, 
The  gathered  speed,  the  rush  to  come  in  first, 
And  marvelled.     For  Evenus  gained  no  ground. 
At  the  same  distance  Idas  cleared  the  bound, 
And  to  her  swept,  leaned,  caught  and  lifted  her 
Aloft,  drew  her  safe  in  o'er  the  loud  whir 
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And  clash  of  the  great  wheels  that  faster  span 
On  the  rough  ground  and  with  great  joltings  ran. 
She  turned,  saw  her  fierce  father  close  behind, 
Heard  his  loud  shouts,  saw  his  grim  features  lined 
With  passion.     And  to  him  that  held  his  head 
Thrust  forward  (one  arm  clasped  her)  the  maid  said  : 
"  I  know  not,  Youth,  by  what  strange  fortune  thou 
Hast  left  him  thus,  but  he  will  surely  now 
Gain  on  thee.     Those  great  mares  the  War-God's  are, 
Which  none  of  earth  outpace." 

"  The  God  of  War 

Hath  many  such  fleet  mares.     But  none  so  fleet 
As  the  Sea-God  Poseidon's."     Calmly  here 
He  smiled  on  her  whom  he  held  in  so  near. 
Then  urged  "  Fear  not,  Marpessa.     Now  to  me 
Within  no  spear-flight  shall  thy  father  be 
Who  follows.     My  curse  on  him  who  thus  fills 
The  bargain.     But  I  came  forewarned." 

The  hills 

Moved  past  and  the  blurred  fields  span  under  them. 
They  seemed  to  fly  far  more  than  run.     The  hem 
Of  the  grass-meadows  reached,  they  cleared  the  ford 
Of  the  wide  stream  Lycomus.     Down  toward 
The  horizon-line  showed  the  fast  dwindling  team 
Evenus  drove.     On  to  the  roaring  stream 
That  in  full  spate  from  the  long  Autumn  rains 
Ran  foamed  and  brown  and  clove  the  wide  green  plains, 
O  er  which  those  coursers  of  Poseidon  swept 
Lightly  that  seemed  as  winged  and  hardly  stepped : 
The  King's  mares  came,  and  turned  (for  all  he  urged) 
With  eyes  revulsed  at  the  swollen  stream  that  surged 
Beneath.     And  now  not  blows  might  move  them,  nor 
The  lash  goad  them  from  the  flood's  crumbling  shore. 
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Grown  mad  with  rage  the  King  speared  both,  and  fell 
Backward  in  the  swift  stream's  foam-curdled  swell, 
And  whirled  beyond  and  was  o'erwhelmed  and  sank, 
And  with  the  chill  dark  water  his  death  drank. 

Idas  and  young  Marpessa  Southward  fled 
Till  the  dusk  grew.     By  the  flag-bordered  bed 
Of  a  slow  stream  they  lit,  in  rush-grown  meads 
Wherein  he  turned  out  loose  the  foam-white  steeds. 
No  life  was  here.     O'er  a  vast  shadowy  plain 
The  river  wound  and  on  its  breast  again, 
Among  drear  moors,  peat-mosses  and  quagmires, 
Caught  blood-red  fragments  of  fallen  sunset  fires. 
'Twas  a  lone  place.     Yet  these  night-shelter  found 
In  a  small  Temple  built  on  rising  ground. 
The  youth  Idas  had  victual  and  flasked  wine 
Whereon  they  supped.     "  Here  now,  Marpessa  mine," 
Cried  he,  "  we  home  and  lie  for  this  one  night." 
Yet  she  felt  ill  at  ease.     Those  coursers  white 
Were  the  great  God  Poseidon's.     Who  was  he, 
Their  master,  but  some  God  that  willed  to  be 
Like  a  well-favoured  man  ?    The  youth  divined 
The  troubled  thoughts  that  rose  in  her  quick  mind, 
And  asked  her,  smiling,  "  Why  art  thou  downcast, 
Marpessa,  who  now  seest  all  danger  past  ?  " 
Then  she,  "  I  have  not  ever  heard  thy  name — 
Which  I  so  fear  to  learn.     When  first  I  came 
To  see  thee,  Youth,  my  heart  went  forth  to  thee. 
A  happy  wife  even  now  I  still  might  be 
If  thou  wert  all  I  wish.     But  none  of  earth 
E'er  prospered  who  loved  one  of  Heavenly  birth." 

Then  laughed  the  youth,  "  I  am  no  God,  dear  one, 
But  Idas,  mortal  even  as  thou :  the  son 
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Of  King  Aphareus  of  Messinia.     He 

Right  glad  at  heart  in  his  old  age  will  be 

To  welcome  my  young  bride,  whom  by  strong  aid 

Of  the  Sea-God  Poseidon  I  have  made 

My  own.     This  is  our  land.     To-morrow  morn 

Shall  see  thy  wedding.     Thee  from  thy  home  torn, 

Thou  fairest  one,  I  will  make  my  dear  wife, 

My  pride  and  my  home-stay  through  all  my  life. 

For  I  sought  aid  from  him,  the  God,  that  bore 
My  house  in  favour.     On  the  wild  seashore 
Even  as  I  knelt  and  prayed,  Poseidon  rose 
And  led  two  white  sea-horses — which  were  those 
That  served  us  this  long  day.     Thus  the  God  spake : 
'  Idas,  be  of  good  heart.     These  shalt  thou  take 
And  with  them  foil  the  King,  albeit  his  mares 
Are  of  the  War-God's  breed.     All  unawares 
He  seeks  to  trap  thee.     The  race  fairly  run, 
Speed  Southward  till  thy  father's  realm  be  won. 
And  if  he  keep  not  faith  with  thee  I  send 
Doom  on  him  whose  ill-life  draws  to  an  end.'  " 

Marpessa  heard.     And  love  that  lights  our  hearts 
And  works  quick  change  where  it  such  light  imparts, 
Showed  the  doom  just.     For  here  the  King  but  strove 
Himself  to  serve,  not  her  he  claimed  to  love  : 
Who  kept  her  close  as  men  keep  things  that  feed 
Their  pride  and  comfort,  and  with  angry  greed 
Thrust  others  off  from  the  unshared  repast. 
She  saw  him  now  with  eyes  grown  clear  at  last, 
Nor  could  she  mourn.     Thus  we  dry  natural  tears 
For  our  own  deaths  when  naught  save  self  appears. 

Now  in  the  Temple  these  two  homed  that  night. 
But  when  dawn  rising  stole  on  golden-bright 
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Down  the  green  banks  of  the  still-murmuring  stream 
That  night-long  murmured  and  was  heard  in  dream, 
A  form  framed  by  the  doorway  showed,  that  dark 
On  the  gold  dawn,  stood  still  and  leaned  to  hark 
What  breathing  here  might  stir  the  hallowed  air. 
Apollo  stood-    To  his  own  Temple  there 
Came  he,  and  saw  the  maid  lie  slumber-bound. 
Her  beauty  fired  the  God.     In  his  arms  wound 
He  bore  her  thence.     Not  far.     For  Idas  woke, 
Who  in  his  dreams  heard  a  loved  voice  that  spoke 
His  name  in  anguish.     Now,  beyond  the  door, 
In  the  dawn-light,  on  the  green  meadow-floor, 
He  faced  the  God  and  barred  his  further  way. 
Apollo  smiled  and  paused.     The  long  low  ray 
Of  the  gold  sun  glanced  on  his  golden  hair. 
He  paused  in  his  grand  beauty.     His  eyes  were 
Like  the  warm  heavens  in  May.     The  bow  was  hung 
At  his  broad  shoulder.     And  one  arm  was  flung 
Lightly  about  the  maid,  who  now,  death-pale, 
Felt  her  heart  sink  and  her  bold  spirit  fail. 
Then  cried  the  youth  "  Phoebus  Apollo,  thou, 
God  as  thou  art,  shalt  not  wrest  from  me  now 
This  woman,  my  young  bride  that  is  to  be ; 
Whom  I  have  won  I  will  not  yield  to  thee, 
God  as  thou  art.     Thou  shalt  long  rue  the  deed, 
For  I  have  aid  in  this.     Hear  and  give  heed, 
Thou  bold  night-haunting  robber.     Less  than  man 
Art  thou — a  thief  since  thy  first  days  began." 

Apollo  now  grew  wrath.     "  Miscall  me  not, 
Foolhardy  youth.     This  prize  falls  to  my  lot 
Who  in  my  Temple  found  her.     Hence.     Away ! 
Ere  thou  lose  life  and  bride." 

"  By  Zeus,  I  say 
Thou  shalt  take  both  or  neither,"  the  youth  called, 
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And  on  him  with  bare  blade  ran  unappalled. 
Apollo  loosed  the  maid,  and  a  shaft  bent 
To  his  bright  bow  and  aimed.     Yet  ere  it  went 
God  Zeus  who  where  he  throned  heard  his  great  name 
Hurled  a  bolt  down  betwixt.     And  ere  the  flame 
Ceased,  while  earth  rocked,  ere  the  loud  wild  and  long 
Thunder  had  passed  and  swooned  the  hills  among, 
The  God  stood  present,  stern  in  awful  might, 
Whose  face  blinded  and  seared  with  its  great  light. 

Then  He  :  "  Is  it  done  well,  Apollo,  here 

To  match  thyself  with  mortals  ?     Thou  shouldst  fear 

To  soil  the  name  Olympian  with  such  deeds. 

It  shall  not  be.     I  say  let  him  that  pleads 

With  the  most  art  win  the  young  maiden.     Choose 

Freely  betwixt,  Marpessa.     Fear  to  lose 

What  may  best  answer  to  thee — all  thou  art : 

And  fear  to  win  what  lies  not  next  thy  heart." 

Here  ceased  the  God.     Aloft  in  the  wide  air 
He  rose  to  the  charged  clouds.     Low  thunders  there 
Rolled  faint  and  far.     And  one  broad  lightning  flared 
Behind  the  hills. 

Apollo,  golden-haired, 
Thus,  with  no  pause,  for  the  maid's  ear  began. 

"  I  bring  thee  joys  unknown  to  mortal  man. 
Whatso  within  thy  mind  since  power  of  thought 
Or  reach  of  fancy  germed,  hath  told  thee  aught 
Of  a  rich  life  filled  with  all  joy  desired  : 
Whatever  voice  thus  toned  within  thee  and  fired 
Thy  sense  with  pictures  limned  upon  void  air, 
Has  poorly  told  thee  of  all  thou  shall  find  there 
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In  undreamed  measure  where  thy  home  shall  be. 

No  earth-born  hindrance  shall  encumber  thee. 

What  is  half  known  on  earth  shall  be  in  Heaven 

Known  amply,  without  stint  or  changing  leaven. 

No  wearing  grief  and  no  long  dire  disease 

Shall  sadden  thee.     And  naught  shall  e'er  displease. 

No  foes  will  work  thee  mischief,  none  betray, 

And  no  ill  hour  tread  close  on  a  fair  day. 

What  thou  lovst  now,  fame,  power,  wealth  and  love, 

These  wilt  thou  own  in  measure  far  above 

The  measure  meted  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Thou  shall  not  be  full-blest  long  years  and  then 

Know  sad  eclipse  such  as  poor  mortals  know, 

Who  ne'er  feel  safe,  who  on  their  ways  must  go 

Dreading  some  instant  stroke,  aware  that  all 

On  chance  must  hang :  each  one  the  trembling  thrall 

Of  dull-eyed  fortune  that  spares  not  the  good, 

The  wise  and  valiant,  more  than  them  that  stood 

Against  Heaven  long  defiant.     Man  must  bend 

To  Fate  that  works  on  blind  to  no  seen  end. 

More  than  all  this  I  bring  thee  who  bring  love, 

Ardent  beyond  thy  dreams.     What  man  may  move 

A  woman's  heart  or  sense  as  a  God  may  ? — 

Who  is  not  subject  to  a  slow  decay, 

Who  cannot  change  nor  ever  shall  grow  weak, 

Who  with  the  same  young  accents  knows  to  speak 

And  ever  move ;  and  more,  who  still  can  trace 

The  thoughts  that  show  not  in  the  eyes  and  face, 

And  serve  them  ever  with  kind  answering  thought 

That  lives  in  acts,  as  in  all  lovers  ought 

Each  act  make  answer  to  his  love's  desire. 

Thou  shall  not  know  fierce  care,  which  is  like  fire 

To  burn  men  up  till  Ihey  are  like  Ihe  ash, 

Consumed,  wilh  no  warmlh  left  of  life  to  flash — 
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That  grows  ice-cold,  and  in  a  cheerless  room 

Dies  down  and  leaves,  where  light  once  harboured,  gloom. 

Thy  children  shall  not  grieve  thee,  bring  disgrace 

Where  honour  homed.     Thou  shall  see  no  mean  face 

Contemning  thee.     No  tongue  shall  hound  thee  down 

And  wrest  from  thee  thy  fair  long-guarded  crown 

Of  place  and  praise.     Thou  shalt  know  liberty 

In  thy  least  action.     None  shall  point  to  thee 

For  faults  which,  had  the  world  well  understood, 

Were  virtues.     All  which  in  itself  is  good 

Shall  be  held  good,  nor  slandered  and  misknown. 

Thy  worth  shall  be  well  seen,  no  friend  disown 

Thy  friendship  for  acts  marred  or  misconstrued. 

Thou  shalt  sit  crowned  in  Heaven.     What  woman  would 

Cast  off  such  fortune  ?    This  I  bring  to  thee, 

Marpessa.     Choose.     This  man,  or  Heaven  and  me." 

To  whom  then  she,  while  her  soft  hand  she  laid 
On  Idas'  hand  and  him  from  speaking  stayed, 
Spoke  thus : 

"  Almost,  Apollo,  didst  thou  tempt 
With  visions  of  smooth  life  from  ills  exempt 
And  all  the  natural  changes  of  the  man. 
Yet  herein  didst  thou  promise  what  none  can. 
Fate  rules  in  Heaven.    There  come  dread  changes  there. 
I  shall  grow  old.     I  shall  not  still  be  fair. 
Whilst  thou  to  all  time  shalt  be  fair  and  young 
And  lilt  thy  light  songs  with  melodious  tongue, 
And  crave  young  forms  and  faces  and  blithe  speech. 
No  woman  holds  a  God.     His  mind  hath  reach 
Beyond  her  mortal  province.     Shall  she  vie 
With  the  Heaven-born  in  beauty  who  must  die  ? — 
Who  hath  not  in  her  veins  that  lasting  fire 
Which  should  meet  his  and  fill  unworn  desire ; 
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Whose  blood  runs  slow  by  his ;  whom  a  small  place 

Befits,  not  the  large  air  of  Heaven  ;  whose  face 

Should  be  set  earthward,  bent  on  earthly  things. 

My  spirit  homes  on  earth.     It  hath  no  wings 

To  soar  to  thy  bright  regions  and  poise  there. 

To  me  the  earth  seems  beyond  changing  fair. 

I  would  not  leave  it :  I  would  always  dwell 

In  its  fair  haunts  which  I  have  loved  so  well. 

And  it  hath  sweets  thou  knowst  not — joys  we  gain 

From  our  salt  sorrows,  peace  after  long  pain, 

Rest  following  toil,  and  ease  beyond  disease, 

Kindness  assuaging  coldness — acts  that  please 

And  that  uplift  and  earn  glad  thanks  from  those 

Who  have  known  harshness  and  rough  fortune's  blows. 

Our  good  on  earth  is  half  freedom  from  ill, 

No  less  pure  good  for  us.     And  some  that  fill 

The  humble  place  and  tread  the  common  round 

Of  Mother,  Child  and  Wife,  pace  magic  ground, 

And  taste  such  pure  delights  as  Heaven  may  show 

None  fairer,  none  more  fit  for  who  must  go 

In  the  set  grooves  of  their  given  nature  :  framed 

To  live  unknown  and  die  at  last  unfamed. 

1  crave  no  life  that  shall  o'erpass  the  reach 

Of  mortal  mind.     We  are  made  so.     To  each 

Some  gradual  rise  up  to  appointed  height ; 

And  there  some  pause,  made  various  as  the  night 

Changes  the  day  ;  some  slow  declension  thence, 

Eased  by  life's  gains  well  earned  by  sure  expense 

Of  the  given  force  ;  then  at  the  last  to  cease, 

As  one  that  turns  toward  sleep,  tired  and  at  peace. 

Therefore  I  choose  this  man :   with  him  to  go 

Earth's  trodden  ways,  whose  dear  delights  I  know : 

Which  are  most  kin  to  my  earth-fostered  blood, 

Wherein  I  shall  find  all  my  destined  good : 
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With  him  be  young,  age  with  him,  and  grow  old, 
And  by  him  sleep  when  our  last  hours  are  told." 

She  said,  and  laid  her  kind  warm  hand  in  his, 
Idas',  her  husband  soon.     The  God  on  this 
Turned  off  and  left  these  mortals.     A  brief  tear 
Misted  his  gaze,  who  passed  to  his  own  sphere. 
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DEMETER,  Goddess  and  Olympian,  born 
To  Kronos  and  to  Rhea,  owned  no  scorn 
Of  earth  and  the  earth-powers,  who  loved  to  dwell 
In  wooded  haunts,  in  some  stream-cloven  dell, 
More  than  in  all  the  light  of  Heavenly  Halls. 
She  in  Arcadia  homed.     And  not  the  calls 
To  feast  or  council  among  Gods  might  tempt 
The  earth-born  Queen,  who  chose  to  live  exempt 
From  cares  of  rule  and  lordship  where  was  peace, 
And  humble  men  tilled  fields  and  span  the  fleece. 
Her  touch  it  was  that  made  the  grape  grow  round 
And  stained  the  rich  wine  purple.     The  hill-ground 
Where  the  green  olive  grows,  by  her  close  care 
Fed  with  warm  juices,  teemed.     She  bathed  in  air 
Smoothed  by  hot  summer  suns  the  wide  corn-lands, 
And  their  husked  wealth  with  her  own  secret  hands 
She  formed.     Whatever  springs  and  serves  to  feed 
Men  amply  and  else  fills  their  various  need, 
And  brings  them  comfort  and  gives  warmth  and  light, 
Grew  fair  and  tall,  full-fostered  by  her  might. 

One  child  she  bore,  Persephone,  that  owned 
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For  sire  as  some  men  say  even  He  that  throned, 
The  very  Zeus  :  yet  some  Poseidon  sire 
To  the  maid  give,  born  of  a  God's  desire. 
So  fair  she  was  that  when  King  Pluto  burned 
For  a  fit  spouse  and  to  the  Thunderer  turned 
For  help  to  find  the  loveliest  maid  for  Queen, 
Then  he  from  whom  no  face  lies  hid,  between 
All  lovely  maids  chose  her,  that  fairer  grew 
Each  day  and  o'erpassed  all  whom  his  eyes  knew. 
The  choice  pleased  Hades — who  yet  now  must  learn 
A  Heaven-born  bride  is  not  so  light  to  earn. 
Her  mother  gave  this  her  one  child  such  love 
She  would  not  lose  her.     Hence,  famed  far  above 
All  mother-love  stays  hers.     It  shall  not  die, 
Her  name,  till  earth  be  dead  and  fame  gone  by. 

Zeus  warned  the  King  that  he  must  gain  by  stealth 
What  neither  power  might  win  nor  his  great  wealth, 
And  bade  him  see  how  on  fair  Enna's  fields 
In  the  Sicilian  isle  (where  earth  still  yields 
The  eye  full  pasture  and  o'erbrims  the  sense) 
The  maid  now  wandered. 

The  sun  shone  intense 

With  noontide  heat — the  first  hot  sun  that  brings 
The  bees  out  humming  from  the  hives,  and  wings 
The  butterflies  for  dalliance.     Here  the  maid 
With  the  sea-nymphs  her  playmates  laughed  and  strayed 
(Fleet  as  young  fawns)  by  streams  and  o'er  lit  meads. 
With  flowers  they  filled  their  laps.     Whate'er  exceeds 
In  beauty  or  fume,  rose,  iris,  crocus,  lent, 
With  violet  and  the  hyacynth,  stain  or  scent 
To  the  sweet  burthens  they  smiled  to  and  bore. 
Persephone  found  soon  on  a  dell's  floor 
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Of  golden  moss  one  flower  both  strange  and  new, 

And  turned  aside  this  wonder  near  to  view, 

And  being  there  stayed  long  and  drank  delight. 

On  one  tall  stem  it  homed,  all  silver-bright, 

A  hundred  blooms  whose  fragrance,  stolen  up 

Through  sense  to  brain,  worked  there  like  some  strong 

cup 

Of  dizzying  wine  within.     This  unknown  flower, 
Narcissus  named,  earth  bare  in  the  mossed  bower, 
A  marvel,  to  detain  the  wandering  maid 
And  stay  her  steps  from  them  with  whom  she  played. 
Lo  now  as  she  bent  down  to  clasp  the  bloom 
Earth  yawned  beneath  and  a  great  chasmal  gloom 
At  her  feet  lay.     Cleft  deeply  in  twain  green  earth 
Gaped  widely  and  brought  forth  a  fateful  birth, 
A  chariot,  drawn  by  coal  black  steeds,  of  gold, 
And  in  it  a  dark  shape  with  wan  eyes  cold. 
The  charioteer  in  his  arms  caught  the  maid 
And  with  her  sank  from  day  in  blinding  shade. 

How  mourned  the  fond-eyed  mother  soon  to  miss 

Her  darling,  and  the  sweet  uplifted  kiss 

Of  the  soft  mouth,  and  all  the  endearing  words 

She  joyed  in  so — like  syllables  the  birds 

Oft-fluting  call  (as  they  knew  love)  on  boughs. 

She  could  not  rest  nor  from  dark  musings  rouse, 

Who  ever  asked  how  such  cruel  loss  could  be, 

What  viewless  power  might  thus  all  wantonly 

Steal  her  one  joy  and  veil  it  from  her  eyes. 

Who  joyed  knew  anguish  now.     Such  sorrow  lies 

Apart.     No  pain  of  all  is  like  to  this 

A  mother  feels  when  she  comes  first  to  miss 

The  light  of  her  fond  eyes  through  sheltering  years, 

The  fount  of  many  a  thousand  joys  and  fears  : 
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Who  has  watched  long  to  guard  the  steps  of  one 
That  has  no  guile—so  prone  to  be  undone. 
O  sorrowing  mother,  range  the  wide  world  o'er 
To  find  thy  darling — lost  and  loved  the  more. 

She  ranged  the  earth.     All  counsel  she  drank  in 
That  might  serve  well  her  young  one  back  to  win. 
Vainly.     She  found  no  trace  where'er  she  went 
Of  the  fair  child.     Zeus  answered  not.     He  lent 
No  ear  to  her  sad  plaint.     For  he  had  been 
That  morn  to  the  far  Lybian  land  and  seen 
The  smoke  rise  there  from  his  high  altar — sweet 
In  the  God's  nostril.     No  man  she  could  meet 
Gave  tidings,  and  no  man  had  viewed  the  deed. 
No  eye  calmed  hers.     None  helped  her  in  her  need. 
No  God  save  Helios  heard  the  cry  she  raised 
To  Heaven.     For  he,  where  his  clear  eyes  have  gazed 
Long  aeons  down  to  earth  the  while  he  turns 
His  chariot  and  the  team  that  flames  and  burns 
Round  the  full  circle  of  life-fostering  day, 
Sees  all  and  hears.     Witch  Hecate,  old  and  gray, 
Knows  all  and  hears.     And  now  on  the  tenth  morn 
Far-wandering  Hecate  found  the  Queen  forlorn, 
And  being  asked,  thus  to  her  words  replied  : 

"  Giver  of  fruits  and  fruitfulness,  I  sighed 
In  my  lone  cave  beyond  the  moon  to  hear 
Thy  daughter's  voice  who  called  in  her  great  fear : 
'  I  am  rapt  hence — O  mother,  save  me  now  ! ' 
Yet  I  know  not  who  seized  her  more  than  thou. 
The  Sun-God  Helios  looks  from  his  high  place 
And  sees  all  done  below.     Come  face  to  face 
With  him  ere  yet  his  wheels  climb  the  steep  sky. 
He  shall  tell  all  and  put  this  darkness  by." 
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With  Hecate  hand  in  hand  she  mounts  the  ways 
To  the  bright  doors  of  morning.     There  the  blaze 
Of  the  Sun-chariot  showed  ere  yet  the  round 
Was  entered.     The  steeds  stood  in  act  to  bound, 
When  Helios  turned  and  stayed  them,  quick  to  hear 
Her  plaint,  thus  toned  on  no  unheedful  ear. 

"  Great  Helios,  if  my  arts  e'er  served  thee,  now 
Tell  what  thou  hast  well  seen.     Aloft  the  brow 
Of  Heaven  thine  eyes  view  all  things  done  on  earth. 
Say  who  has  caused  my  grief.     If  I  own  worth 
To  aid  thy  might  and  to  make  teem  the  land, 
To  form  the  fruit  that  swells  beneath  thy  hand, 
Ah  tell  me  who  hath  stolen  away  my  child." 

To  whom  the  God,  with  eyes  heavenly  mild  : 
"  Daughter  of  Kronos,  hear — I  tell  thee  all. 
My  heart  grew  sore  at  thy  long  anguished  call. 
From  where  I  gazed  far  down  on  greening  earth, 
In  Enna's  fields  I  marked  the  young-eyed  mirth 
And  joy  of  thy  fair  child  even  where  she  strayed 
On  meadow-paths  and  with  the  Naiads  played. 
Dark  Pluto,  issuing  out  from  earth,  bore  down 
The  maid  Zeus  gave  to  share  his  realm  and  crown. 
She  reigns  there  now,  Goddess  amongst  the  dead 
In  Hades — pale  and  wilted,  with  bowed  head. 
Who  ever  loved  my  warmth  and  seemed  the  light 
Incarnate,  there  sits  throned  in  endless  night." 

Demeter's  anguish  passed  all  bounds.    She  sent 
Winter  on  earth.     Now  no  more  aid  she  lent 
To  husbandmen.     For  none  could  till  the  soil, 
And  year-long  none  might  come  by  corn  and  oil. 
The  world  lay  wrapped  in  snows.     The  streams  were  ice. 

H 
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The  lakes  and  seas  were  marbled.     In  its  vice 
Frost  held  the  land.     For  hunger  men  would  die. 
The  race  came  near  to  end.     He  long  put  by 
The  prayer,  God  Zeus,  to  whom  now  oft  uprose 
Petitions  urged  against  the  cold,  the  snows 
And  the  hard  frost  that  held  earth's  bounties  pent. 
Yet  at  the  last,  dismayed,  the  God  now  sent 
The  Olympians  one  by  one  to  plead  with  her, 
Demeter,  and  take  gifts.     There  was  great  stir 
And  tumult  in  Heaven's  Halls  lest  now  no  more 
The  altar-smoke  should  rise.    The  Queen  forebore 
All  answer  save  the  one — her  hand  should  stay 
Harvest  and  yield  till  she  had  seen  the  day 
When  her  young  daughter  to  her  arms  again 
Was  given,  and  she  found  peace  after  long  pain. 

Which  when  he  heard,  Zeus  called  to  Hermes,  sent 

The  smooth-tongued  Herald  down  to  her  that  pent 

In  Pluto's  realm  was  all  the  cause  of  this, 

And  bade  him  use  what  arts  were  Heaven's  and  his 

To  bring  her  thence.     And  Hermes  plunged  far  down 

To  Hades  and  there  saw  where  she  the  crown 

Of  Pluto  with  no  joyance  mutely  wore, 

Pining  in  his  vast  glooms.     For  more  and  more 

She  loathed  her  state,  and  from  his  amorous  heat 

Who  therein  ruled  fenced  off  her  body  sweet 

And  would  not  yield  her  love. 

Against  a  throne 

Of  ebon  there  she  leaned,  and  seemed  alone 
For  all  that  Pluto  throned  beside.     Wan-lit 
Was  the  vast  hall — that  domed  the  viewless  Pit 
Beneath  of  age-long  darkness — by  strange  lights 
Fluctuant  before  the  throne.     So  on  black  nights 
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By  storm  enshrouded  move  among  quagmires 
And  marish-grounds  blue  flickering  sulphur-fires, 
Faint,  ever  nigh  to  quench.     The  gleams  were  shed 
From  the  fixed  faces  of  the  newly  dead 
That  in  procession  passed  before  the  throne 
And  were  engulfed.     So  gleams  the  phosphor-stone, 
Wan  amid  gloom.     And  each  that  passed  before, 
Allegiance  moaned  as  a  wind  moans,  and  bore 
Up  one  pale  hand,  and  paused,  and  passed  aloof, 
And  Pluto  signed  with  hand  raised  to  the  roof. 
Him  near  beside,  her  long  corn-coloured  hair 
A  gleam  on  gloom,  Persephone  the  fair 
Reclined  with  down-bowed  head  and  half-closed  eyes. 
As  when  heaven's  blue  lines  rifts  in  clouded  skies 
So  her  gaze  then,  who  did  but  seem  to  gaze, 
In  torpor  sunk,  that  dreamed  on  summer  days, 
The  sun-bright  earth,  the  birds  and  the  field-flowers, 
On  loving  eyes,  and  all  youth's  honeyed  hours. 

Now  Hermes  came  forth  and  stood  next  the  throne, 
And  with  the  smooth  tongue  he  is  famed  to  own, 
And  many  a  heedful  wile,  at  length  prevailed. 
Rough  Pluto  laughed  "  Full  many  a  bride  hath  ailed 
And  felt  home-sickness  first  who  last  returned 
And  for  the  scorned  love-joys  in  secret  burned. 
Yet  ere  thou  leave  this  realm,  thou  fair  young  Queen, 
Break  thy  long  fast  for  friendship."     Here  between 
Her  trembling  hands  a  pomegranate  he  thrust. 
"  This  fruit  grew  in  my  gardens.     If  thou  must 
Part  hence,  taste  of  it.     None  shall  thenceforth  say 
I  sped  thee  fasting  on  thy  homeward  way." 

This  now  she  did,  o'erjoyed  to  be  thus  freed, 
And  thence  with  Hermes  mounted  with  all  speed 
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Up  to  Hell's  mouth  where  in  a  wild  ravine 

It  yawns  like  a  vast  cave.     She  saw  the  sheen 

Of  the  wide  sun-warmed  air  dawn  past  the  cleft. 

Her  face,  grown  wan,  of  light  so  long  bereft, 

Felt  the  soft  breeze  :  it  lifted  her  soft  hair. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  she  saw  her  mother  there, 

Framed  in  by  the  laid  blue  and  the  rock-round, 

Who  leaned  and  yearned  with  arms  flung  out,  and  found 

No  word  as  yet,  but  leaned  and  yearned  and  thrilled 

To  clasp  her  child,  with  joy's  full  sadness  filled. 

The  young  Queen  rose  in  air,  by  boulders  ringed, 

Held  lightly  in  by  Hermes,  ankle-winged. 

Flowers  burst  forth  at  her  feet.    A  bird  sang  out 

On  a  cliff  top  when  she  was  armed  about 

By  her  fond  mother,  and  her  sweet  face  lay 

Turned  full  toward  hers  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

God  Hermes  watched  and  smiled,  then  soared  aloft 

With  serene  brow  and  eyes  grown  warm  and  soft. 

The  streams  dissolved.     Pent  Ocean  burst  her  chains. 
The  snows  passed  off  and  frost  unbound  the  plains. 
Earth  teemed  once  more,  and  men  were  heard  to  sing : 
For  this  was  the  first  time  earth  welcomed  Spring. 

Demeter  gladly  now  had  kept  her  child 
Forever  homed  on  earth.     But  all  beguiled 
By  Pluto  were.     For  whoso  eats  with  him 
Shall  by  Heaven's  law  return.     Within  that  dim 
And  shadowy  region  she  each  year  must  dwell 
While  four  long  moons  watch  out  the  dreary  spell. 
Thus  winter  came  on  earth.     And  hence  the  Spring 
Returns  and  brings  to  men  each  gladsome  thing  : 
Birds  and  new  blooms,  young  flocks  on  field  and  slope, 
Earth's  increase,  and  with  eyes  palm-shaded,  Hope. 
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THOU  hast  no  charm  for  sorrow,  blown  blue  sea, 
No  spell  of  all  fame  lends  thee,  none  of  all. 
No  more  the  light  plunge  of  the  indolent  wave 
Brings  solace.     The  broad  noon  beats  fiercely  upon 
The  blind  beach ;  the  rocks  quiver ;  the  stark  sun, 
Ruthless  and  unattempered,  climbs  the  blue. 
And  still  no  word  wins  to  the  lonely  isle 
Of  Theseus.     My  life  bows  down  to  the  dust. 
I  tire  to  see  the  wan  foam-ring  about 
The  dark  prow  of  yon  flower-crested  cape. 
I  loathe  these  echoing  shores  and  aerial  peaks 
Far  folding  into  faintness  beyond  view. 
Beauty  makes  sorrow's  eyes  more  sorrowful, 
Who  mourns  the  soul  gone  forth  from  beauty,  joy. 

Theseus,  alas  where  art  thou  wandering  ? 
Dost  think  not  on  me  sometimes — how  I  may 
Pine  desolate,  and  having  known  the  sun 
Droop  sadly  in  this  drear  darkness  of  neglect  ? 
But  ah,  no  woman  born  shall  bind  thee  down 
With  the  home-given  joys.     Full  knowledge  dawns 
On  me  alone,  who  with  thee  about  me  smiled — 
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Thinking  that  now  at  length  the  fever  fit 
Of  travel  and  the  charmed  adventure  waned  : 
Presumptuous,  as  all  women  will  be  in  love, 
Who  deem  that  a  fair  face,  a  loving  heart, 
Make  answer  to  the  many  moods  of  man. 
I  saw  thee  tire.     Thine  eyes  betrayed  thee  not — 
No  gesture,  never  one  chance  word.     But  ah  ! 
The  felt  change, — full  of  awe,  presageful  as 
The  solid  earth's  dire  quake  ere  yawns  the  void. 

It  was  when  thou  wert  sitting  here  with  me 

Alone — here  where  the  cliff  leans  to  the  sea. 

The  flowers  that  blush  to  the  shore's  dented  marge — 

Woven  in  and  out  the  sea-rifts,  wreathed  upon 

The  boulders — among  all  the  tufted  twine 

That  in  a  hundred  trails  droops  from  aloft 

And  wears  the  silver  of  a  soundless  stream — 

Smiled,  seeing  us  two  happy  children  there. 

And  we,  untouched  by  that  near  shadow  of  change, 

We  were  as  the  Gods  are,  whom  chance  and  change 

Fall  from  abashed,  whose  eyes  dim  not,  whom  Death 

With  his  far-reaching  hand  may  dull  not,  nor 

Strike  sudden  as  Death  loves  when  life  puts  on 

The  semblance  of  undoomed  divinity 

And  stands  with  his  crowned  front  reared  to  the  stars. 

We  were  as  the  Gods  are.     Did  none  lean  down 

From  high  Olympus  to  frown  coldly  upon 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  strength  even  as  a  God's — 

Thy  sinewy  limbs  large-moulded,  the  full  girth 

Of  thy  man's  breast,  thy  close-curled  boyish  head 

For  a  fond  woman's  amorous  fingers  made-- 

Thine  eyes,  to  gaze  in  whose  sea-coloured  depths 

When  the  warm  wind  fanned  them  of  strong  desire, 

Gendered  in  me  a  madness  ?     Did  they  not 
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Frown  enviously  ?     I  know  not.     But  I  know 

A  cloud  fell  o'er  the  bright  sun.     The  sea  paled. 

And  unawares,  beyond  the  purple  jut 

Of  the  foam-footed  cape,  an  argosy 

Ran,  beading  the  calm  main  with  arrowy  prow. 

Therein  I  saw  one  tranced,  as  who  may  front 

The  sundawn.     For  the  shadow  darkly  fell 

Athwart  of  the  huge  cliff  and  the  dense  crown 

Of  foliage  without  wind  aloft.     The  wash 

Of  the  shore-wave  clanged  to  his  dreaming  ears 

Solitary  and  plaintive.     In  his  eyes 

I  saw  the  spell  of  the  unknown,  the  strange, 

The  charmful.     The  rest  toiled.     As  may  a  waft 

Of  thin  whirled  smoke  wing  wasted  by  the  breeze, 

So  a  low  chant  timed  to  the  lessening  flash 

Of  oars  came  down  the  wind.     Then  silence.     Then 

The  cliff-face,  the  dark  cape,  and  the  wan  sea. 

No  more,  and  the  change  fell.     As  dreamers  will 
When  some  old  care  dawns  on  the  rousing  brain 
And  all  the  dream's  dear  beauty  fades  away, 
So  he  to  my  pained  pleading  "  Theseus  ! " 
Woke — veiling  for  sheer  pity  of  me  the  dream. 

And  thenceforth  heavy  days — thenceforth  the  tones 
That  pity  takes  to  soothe  and  to  forewarn. 
And  through  the  ground  of  heavy  days  and  nights 
Ran  the  fine  stem  of  purpose,  broadening  up 
To  the  full  flower  action.     From  the  first 
I  saw  it — O  !  I  smiled  when  he  went  hence. 
Theseus,  couldst  thou  have  known  what  poignancy 
Of  anguish  there  lay  veiled  beneath  that  smile, 
Thou  wouldst  not  so  have  left  me — even  thou, 
Wanderer  as  thou  art.     For  down  beneath 
The  sea-love  that  is  in  thee,  whelmed  beneath 
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These  stirrings  of  adventurous  chance  and  change 
There  is  a  man  who  haply  had  loved  me  well. 
And  when  the  sea,  like  cinders  in  the  mouth, 
Sickens,  and  the  adventure  yields  thee  not 
The  figment  that  stands  imaged  on  thy  brain, 
Ah  then  alas  what  comfort  stays  for  thee — 
What  solace — ah  then  whither  wilt  thou  turn, 
Who  hast  scorned  love  the  jewel  of  life's  crown  ? 
Prescient  am  I  of  a  strange  thing  in  me. 
I  am  of  those  that,  loving  once  and  well, 
And  being  left,  must  love  or  else  must  die. 
Though  it  be  love  grown  joyless,  though  it  be 
A  tumult  in  the  brain — a  fearsome  thing, 
A  madness  without  hope  and  void  of  aim, 
A  phantom  of  true  love,  a  foul  disease 
That  flaunts  in  hues  of  happiness  and  health — 
I  know  that  I  must  love  or  else  must  die. 

And  sometimes  when  the  calm-grown  sea  hath  left 

Sky-fragments  in  the  gloom  of  glaucous  pools, 

I  peer  below  the  lit  cloud-copies  there 

And  marvel.     The  lit  clouds  go  over.     Time 

Stationary  and  unremembered,  stands. 

I  muse  upon  strange  tales  told  of  the  gods : 

How  they  are  moved  from  immemorial  calm 

And  drawn  to  earth  by  some  rare  miracle 

Of  beauty  in  a  mortal  woman's  face. 

And  sometimes,  being  prone  on  silted  couch 

Of  the  warm  sands  in  some  untrodden  cove — 

The  while  my  hand  goes  forth  in  tenderness 

On  a  small  shell  or  exquisite  sea-flower — 

I  wonder  at  my  own  long  sun-coloured  hair, 

And  muse  if  the  pale  Nereids,  amber-locked, 

Will  rise  to  me  as  to  a  sister  there 
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And  call  me  to  the  freshness  of  the  Deep. 

Sometimes  when  I  have  plunged  my  languid  limbs 

In  the  revealing  wave — for  lassitude 

Of  the  noon's  face  and  the  unpitying  air, 

The  while  the  foam-bells  seethe  on  the  warm  brine 

And  my  own  breast  gleams  cool  down  the  clear  wave, 

Then  I  have  mused  if  any  fresh-faced  God 

Will  draw  me  in  with  his  round  shining  arms 

For  pity  of  me  who  never  know  love's  hand. 

It  seems  our  very  tears  own  power  to  dim 

Remembrance  and  to  dull  sharp  sorrow's  pang. 

I  cannot  see  thee  as  I  used  to  do, 

Theseus  :  for  now  as  'twere  an  envious  hand 

Veils  thee — a  strange  face  rising  grows  between. 

And  when  the  dawn-wind  tries  my  palace  doors — 

When  I  am  gone  forth  sole  to  loose  myself 

From  the  lone  sound  of  the  oft-plunging  sea, 

Then  through  the  embowered  isle  this  whisper  runs — 

"  Grieve  no  more,  Ariadne,  grieve  no  more." 

It  is  in  all  blown  leaves  ;  it  swoons  upon 

The  stream's  tongue  in  the  long  blue  echoing  gorge ; 

It  is  the  rain  upon  the  forest-roof ; 

It  is  in  all  calm  sounds  that  grow  among 

Field-silence  and  the  trance  of  Summer  woods. 

I  feel  a  change  strike  through  me,  who  used  to  be 

Faithful  and  fond  of  old.     And,  when  at  times 

There  comes  a  stir  in  the  warmth-laden  air  . 

And  tangled  coverts  shake  the  dews  from  them 

In  the  most  slumbrous  glades,  and  taller  ferns 

Part  tremblingly — and  all  the  forest  ways 

Seem  echoing  to  a  foot-fall  faintly  heard, 

A  sense  steals  o'er  me  as  of  some  Presence  there 

In  the  warm  gloom ;  I  am  thrilled  with  a  strange  fear 
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That  leans  to  that  whence  it  appears  to  shrink — 
The  Presence.  ...  Is  it  fear  ?     Is  it  not  joy 
Half-shamed  to  be  seen  near  by  sorrow's  grave  ? 

I  dream  of  a  fair  youth,  with  heavy  curls 
Vine-cinctured — with  eyes  eager  and  ivory  limbs  : 
His  smoothest  cheek  flushed  warmly :  in  his  clear  hand 
A  cup  strained  up  aloft — its  tilted  brim 
Fringed  with  the  wine's  rich  purple :  from  his  eyes 
And  Heaven-defying  front  this  challenge  flung — 
"  Let  us  have  feast  and  mirth  and  present  love  : 
Fade,  morrow — for  we  live  here  and  to-day." 
Around  him  and  beyond,  vague  murmur  ran 
Of  a  blurred  throng  attendant.     He  stayed  these 
Aloof.     His  eyes  smiled  on  me.     Bacchus  smiled — 
God  Bacchus,  who  hath  sent  these  signs  before. 

And  ah  ye  Summer  dawn-winds  breathing  low, 

That  on  light  wing  visit  the  folded  flowers, 

Lifting  their  heavy  heads,  unburthening  them 

Of  the  cold  dews  that  weighed  their  lightsomeness 

To  earth — ye  winds  that  woo  them  to  unclose : 

I  am  even  as  a  flower  beneath  the  touch 

Of  your  soul-visiting  ardours.     The  night  swoons, 

And  the  young  day,  like  to  a  virgin  crowned, 

Walks  clothed  in  radiance  on  the  Eastern  hill — 

Unmindful  she  of  dear  dim  yesterdays, 

Unmindful  of  the  night.     Theseus,  I  go 

To  a  new  world.     Take  pity  on  me,  and  think, 

If  in  sad  hour  thy  lone  thought  turn  to  me, 

That  I  am  one  not  prone  to  break  my  faith, 

But  forced  to  change  by  power  beyond  myself, 

Resistible  of  none.     Farewell !     I  go 

Far  hence  ...  to  what  unknown  dim  destiny 

I  know  not.     But  I  shall  not  see  thee  more. 
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LEAVE  me  not  yet  that  hither  camst  from  far — 

Far  o'er  the  dark  surge  of  the  severing  sea. 

Bereave  me  not  of  thy  dear  voice  and  eyes 

So  soon — nor  shun  me  who  found  thee  pale  and  cold, 

And  chafed  thy  cheek  to  comfort — nesting  thee 

Softlier  than  mothers  use,  and  drew  thee  in, 

And  warmed  thee  who  clasped  in  thy  wave-wandering 

arms 

The  Main,  thy  cruel  mistress,  cold  to  thee. 
How  should  a  touch  so  tender  as  is  thine  own 
Quell  the  uproarious  billow  and  bear  thee  up 
On  the  wind-driven  whirlpool  drawing  thee  in  ? 
And  how  should  eyes  that  speak  the  gentlest  things — 
Musing  upon  my  whiteness  and  the  pale 
Amber  of  my  fallen  hair — be  changed  to  stern, 
And  guide  thee  scatheless  o'er  the  endangered  deep 
Through  wash  of  all  wild  perils  ruining  by  ? 
The  fond  mouth  that  I  kiss,  with  its  kind  smile, 
How  shall  it  turn  to  rigid — how  shall  it 
Close  strongly,  and  rise  to  meet  the  opposing  shock 
And  buffet  of  salt  seas,  when  now  it  meets 
Gentlest  and  sweetest  kisses  ?    Leave  me  not — 
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Leave  me  not  yet.     The  night  shrouds  the  drear  sea. 

Didst  thou  not  hear,  Leander  ?     I  heard  the  wind 

Sighing  among  our  laughter  as  we  lay  : 

The  night-wind  from  the  sea — a  sound,  to  draw 

Dull  tears  to  happiest  eyes  for  unknown  woes. 

Bethink  thee,  when  thou  art  gone  what  dreams  for  me 

Of  desperate  cries  borne  far.     Dreams  ?     Never  dreams 

Shall  come  to  me.     Wide-eyed  and  blanched  for  fear, 

I  shall  await  the  cry  winged  by  the  wind ; 

And  when  the  wind  lulls,  wait,  through  tingling  calm, 

The  long-drawn  rising — low  with  infinite 

Short  sighs — as  of  who  sighs  for  weariness, 

And  spasmal  sobs — as  of  who  grieves  anew, 

And  growing  gusts — as  of  who  pants  in  torture, 

And  then  the  death-shriek  of  who  drowns  and  dies, 

And  with  his  last  breath  beads  the  o'erwhelming  wave.  .  . 

If  thou  leave  me  now,  Love,  I'll  see  thee  filmed — 

Lifeless  upon  the  main's  forested  floor  : 

With  eyes  turned  up  to  where,  through  the  green  lymph, 

Night  waning,  the  bright  dawn-flush  glimmers  down 

Rosily  on  thy  pale  limbs  marble-cold — 

Stretched  moveless  on  a  bank  of  ocean-blooms 

Where  the  dim  Nereids  haunt,  cerulean-eyed. 

Leave  me  not  yet.     How  shall  I  sole  confront 

Keen-sighted  virtue,  that  is  swift  to  hate 

The  passion  which  it  owns  no  power  to  feel : 

All  those  thin-blooded  glances  age  for  youth 

Keeps,  loathing  what  it  looks  not  to  enjoy— 

Deeming  all  lovers  wanton — insensible 

To  beauty  that  is  in  the  blood's  desire  ? 

If  thou  wilt  stay  I'll  tell  thee  tales  of  love 

And  sing  thee  all  high  passions  handed  down. 

Nay  then,  I  know.     Thine  eyes  steal  from  me  away : 
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Sweet  pleasure  palls,  and  passion  is  burnt  out. 
Give  me  delay — thou  owest  me  patience.    Still, 
Though  passion  fail,  love  lives  through  passion's  swoon. 
Ah  then,  if  it  be  vain  to  hold  thee,  heark — 
I'll  never  prate  thee  of  owing — heark  the  once. 
Love,  why  may  not  we  two  face  to  the  world, 
Dare  fate,  whatsoe'er  it  prove,  here,  lip  to  lip, 
Eyes  sounding  eyes,  till  the  soul's  inner  depths 
Lie  bare  :  in  thee  the  beauty  of  all  men ; 
In  me  all  women  merged,  all  grace  beheld 
And  sung  or  limned  of  all  that  ever  saw, 
Mingled  with  what  I  am  or  seem  to  thee  ? 

Ah  then  if  thou  go  hence  never  look  strange, 

Never  look  pale  and  turn  and  eye  me  so. 

Art  thou  not  pale  ?     Methinks  thou'rt  wondrous  pale — 

Paler  than  if  at  length  the  brine  were  o'er  thee, 

And  the  up-beading  breath  went  from  thee,  and  I 

Came  through  the  water  unto  thee,  and  bore  thee  up — 

Kissing  thy  matted  hair  and  thy  drowned  eyes, 

Breathing  into  thy  nostrils  with  my  breath. 

Never  look  so.     Haunt  me  not  with  that  smile. 

Turn  thy  wan  eyes  away,  or  I  shall  see 

Thee  standing  piteous  on  yon  threshold-stone, 

Seeming  an  airy  phantom  seeking  me — 

Last  tie  on  earth  that  holds  from  the  underworld. 

Speak  to  me — or  only  sign.     If  thou  be  not 

Dead,  smile.     Nay,  I  am  fond.     I  hear  thee  breathe. 

Still  mounts  the  ruddy  life-tide  to  thy  lips — 

Still  thou  art  kind  and  good.     Thy  loving  hand 

Perceives  me — as  when  I  drew  thee  to  me  at  first, 

And  bade  thee  pause  and  stayed  that  supple  grace 

Of  thy  young  limbs  that  bore  thee  as  moves  a  God.  .  . 

Shall  I  unnerve  thee  ?     Still,  Heavenly  Powers, 
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Still  ray  weak  woman's  qualm.     Teach  me  to  be 
A  stay  within  lone  thought  to  upbear  the  arm 
Braving  the  all-dreaded  seas — so  he  may  pass 
Safe  home — so  I  may  turn  not  very  love 
Through  unrestraint  to  a  load  to  drag  him  down. 
Watch  o'er  him,  Gods.     And  thou,  fair  Goddess,  watch, 
Venus,  to  whom  oft,  oft,  within  Thy  fane 
My  vows  I  paid  with  unpetitioning  heart : 
Great  Goddess,  scorn  not  to  assist  me  now. 

Tarry  no  more  for  ruth — kiss  me  and  go. 
Kiss  me  then  for  the  last  time,  Love,  and  go. 
Smile  me  the  smile  I  love.    So  I  shall  see 
Thee  ever  thus — fair,  loving,  life-like — till 
Time  yield  thee  to  my  widowed  arms  once  more. 
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REACH  me  the  cup — my  life  runs  low, 
My  soul  flits  darkling  on  to  death ; 

Fill  up — let  the  rich  wine  freely  flow  : 
Here  is  strong  need  and  use  for  breath. 

Lift  me.  Ah  God,  these  poison-fires 
Scald  me  and  rend  the  swollen  veins 

That  pierce  my  flesh  like  the  red  wires 
Of  torture.  .  .  .  Ease  my  dreadful  pains — 

Grant  me  some  little  respite  now, 
Sweet  pitying  Mother  Mary.     Lay 

Thy  hand  upon  my  eyes  and  brow 
In  mercy,  and  bid  my  anguish  stay. 

Brother,  I  see  thee — look  not  so — 
Waste  no  more  sorrow.  Here  me  tell 

The  foul  thing  to  thee  ere  yet  I  go 

From  torments  that  are  flames  of  Hell.  .  .  . 

I  went  forth  to  the  fields  at  morn — 
The  sun  lay  broadly  on  tower  and  tree ; 

Low  breedings  of  the  doves  were  borne 

From  the  warm  wood-side  by  the  winds  to  me. 
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The  dews  were  yet  undried,  the  flowers 
Were  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  sleep ; 

Drowsed  all  the  world,  and  the  Summer  hours 
Lay  on  before  me — a  glittering  deep, 

A  sounding  ocean  of  joyance — tuned 

To  the  years  of  youth  and  its  bounding  blood. 

I  roamed  by  the  Leader-side,  and  crooned 
Old  ditties  there  to  the  stream-side  wood. 

And  I  know  not  how  but  I  fell  to  muse 
On  the  fair-faced  fere  of  the  Losel  Three. 

I  cried  "  Or  ever  the  evening  dews 
Fall  soft  and  gather  on  field  and  tree 

I'll  come  by  sight  of  the  Losels'  fere." 
I  roamed  by  the  Leader-side  and  came 

To  the  gorge  where  the  loud  white  stream  sinks  sheer 
To  the  hollow  that  hides  the  threefold  shame. 

The  hollow  is  green  with  ooze  and  spray 
Of  the  rock-sown  river,  and  dense  with  fern ; 

And  through  it  winds  a  bewildered  way 

Upon  moss  that  quakes,  among  blooms  that  burn  : 

Strange  blooms  that  blow  in  a  single  night 
And  wither  at  eve— tall  fronds  that  push 

Like  human  arms  to  the  dim  green  light 
And  quiver  and  start  in  the  thundrous  hush. 

At  the  pool's  brink  three  armed  men  lay  dead 
With  swollen  lips :  they  had  foully  died  ; 

And  one  lay  dipped  in  the  wave's  cold  dread — 
With  his  now  red  wound,  and  his  eyes  set  wide. 
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I  left  them  so  :  and  I  wandered  on 

Among  low  boughs  in  the  humming  dark 

And  the  dankness,  till  I  chanced  upon 
The  draw-bridge.     I  paused  there  to  hark, 

No  sound  .  .  .  save  burrowing  rills  that  fret 
Through  quagmires  down  to  the  moat's  green  sleep. 

The  draw-bridge  lay  in  a  sunbeam  set 
'Twixt  the  Wall  and  the  wood-side,  slanted  deep. 

I  said,  "  the  Three  are  abroad — the  bridge 
Stands  down  for  the  hurry  of  hot  return ; 

The  Hold  lies  drowsed,  for  the  noontide  midge 
Hums  faint  and  warm  in  the  beams  that  burn." 

I  won  in  under  the  cool  dark  arch : 
Fallen  bloom  lay  dense  in  the  orchard-close  ; 

The  nettle  drooped  in  the  douthy  parch 
By  quivering  walls  where  the  lichen  grows. 

Gray  ivy  clutched  at  the  broken  stair  : 

There  were  weeds  waist-high  in  the  garden-ground ; 
I  feared  to  be  there  in  the  silent  air, 

And  I  prayed  for  the  cheer  of  a  human  sound. 

Blind  walls  with  never  a  loop.     "  And  she — 
What  doth  she  now,  with  her  lovers  away, 

In  the  long  blue  noon?"  mused  I  :  "for  I  see 
No  monstrous  sign  of  the  things  men  say — 

I  hear  no  chatter  of  fiends  within, 

No  moan  of  a  spell-bound  soul  in  pain  .  .  . 

And  is  she  fair  in  her  three-fold  sin? 

Is  her  hair  like  a  sheaf  of  the  golden  grain  ?  ' 
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I  hearked.  ...  Or  was  it  the  wind  that  blew, 
Or  the  clattering  tramp  of  armed  men  ? 

I  thought  on  him,  with  his  red  wound  new, 

That  swayed  in  the  black  pool's  dim  dread,  then. 

'Twas  but  an  air  in  the  long  gray  grass — 
The  wind  in  the  orchard-top.     I  stole 

To  the  dark  north  side.     For  a  man  may  pass 
At  the  Tower's  blind  base  by  an  old  elm-bole 

Unmarked  if  he  palm  the  stone — to  where 
Shade  is,  and  cover  of  thorns  in  flower 

And  feathery  larch.     And  the  Pleasance  there 
Is  a  bowshot  under  the  lady's  Bower. 

And  there.  .  Now  reach  me  the  cup  once  more.  .  .  . 

My  eyes  grow  dim,  and  I  seem  to  swing 
In  a  pool  that  seethes  by  a  bouldered  shore. 

I  will  not  fail  till  I  tell  this  thing. 

I  saw  her  lean  from  her  chamber  there 

In  a  page's  habit  of  crimson  bright, 
With  a  hand  upthrust  in  her  golden  hair 

That  hung  by  her  cheek  as  a  page's  might. 

And  hers  meseemed  was  a  boy's  fair  face 
Or  e'er  the  woman's  is  whelmed  in  it : 

Half  bold,  half  soft,  with  a  lovely  grace 
Of  laughter  and  gleams  of  an  elvish  wit. 

At  either  hand  of  her  leaned  a  knight, 

Low-browed  ;  one  thin,  with  a  thievish  eye  ; 

One  gross,  deep-seamed  with  the  marks  of  fight. 
When  their  hands  gripped  hers  she  would  put  them  by 
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With  a  jest — her  round  chin  raised,  her  eyes 
Veiled  half.  I  mused,  "  Is  it  jest  or  strife  ?  " 

For  the  twain  grew  pale,  and  I  saw  one  rise 
With  a  look  that  shone  like  a  lifted  knife. 

She  leant  and  laughed.     Anon  she  raised 
Her  hollowed  hand  for  the  stark  sun's  glare, 

And  into  the  greenwood's  heart  she  gazed, 
And  called,  "  Who  lurks  in  the  greenwood  there  ?  " 

No  fear  felt  I,  for  the  words  rang  sweet ; 

I  came  bare-browed  in  the  burning  noon. 
She  called,  "  Young  Loys,  it  is  ill  in  the  heat : 

It  is  far  from  the  towers  of  Ercildoune." 

"  Is  there  never  an  end  of  feud  and  fight 
Twixt  mine  and  thine  ?  Ah  then,  let  be. 

As  a  gallant  knight,  come  do  me  right — 

Is  there  any  ill-blood  betwixt  thee  and  me  ?  " 

Her  eyes  hung  on  me  as  she  called  down — 
Ah  soft  and  clear  as  a  mountain  spring  : 

Her  gold  hair  shone  as  a  golden  crown, 

And  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  a  wondrous  thing. 

Her  bosom  rose  with  the  lift  and  rise 
Of  her  humble  speech,  and  it  fell  as  falls 

The  smooth  sea-wave.     In  her  page's  guise 

She  leaned,  framed  in  by  the  storm-worn  walls. 

Brother,  I  know  thee  :  I  fear  thine  eye — 
It  is  cold  and  stern.  Yield  me  thy  grace. 

By  Christ  I  swear,  who  am  doomed  to  die, 
'Twas  a  spell  she  cast  with  her  lovely  face. 
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I  clomb  the  stair  :  to  her  bower  I  came. 

"  My  kinsmen  all  are  abroad,"  said  she. 
"  Sit  here  and  rest     Is  it  praise  or  blame 

Loys  Lermont  holds  in  his  heart  for  me  ?  " 

"  Speak  truth — nor  heed  yon  courtly  knight 
Who  hath  ears  alone  for  his  courtly  friend : 

Speak  free,  I  pray  thee,  and  rede  me  aright — 
Is  there  aught  in  me  that  a  boon  may  mend  ?  " 

Keen  words  were  hers.     No  page  proved  she 

But  fair  full  woman  in  breast  and  limb. 
My  heart  waxed  bold,  and  I  answered  free ; 

And  my  lip  grew  fain  for  the  love-cup's  brim. 

In  the  leash  of  her  wit  she  held  the  twain  : 

She  read  their  rage  as  an  open  book  ; 
And  she  turned  with  a  low-voiced  word  again 

To  me,  and  many  a  long  sweet  look.  .  .  . 

When  the  long  day  died  and  the  night  fell  chill 
We  four  made  feast  in  the  echoing  Hall  .  .  . 

The  torch  flared  low  in  the  sconce,  and  still 
Four  shadows  swayed  on  the  glimmering  wall. 

The  wind  rose.     Heavily  moaned  the  wind 

Without  and  sighed  in  the  high  Hall  roof. 
"  More  wine,"  cried  she.     "  They  are  souls  that  have  sinned 

Who  moan.     More  wine  :  for  the  warm  heart's  proof." 

The  twain  drank  deep.     Was  it  fiend  or  knight 

I  pledged  and  clutched  in  the  rising  din  : 
Or  man  that  is  fallen  from  man's  true  height 

To  wallow  and  sink  in  a  mire  of  sin  ? 
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And  ever  the  blast  ran  shuddering  round 
And  drearily  roared  in  croft  and  close  ; 

The  rain's  roof-tune  was  a  small  thin  sound 
In  the  lulls  of  the  wind  as  it  sank  and  rose. 

By  fits  the  moon,  in  the  jagged  rifts 

Of  the  cloud-wrack,  flew  like  a  hunted  boar  ; 

Her  pale  beam  pierced  through  the  vapour-drifts 
And  waxed  and  waned  on  the  Hall's  broad  floor. 

On  a  sudden  the  door  swang  wide.     At  once 
The  wind  swept  in  like  a  whelming  wave. 

Leaves  flew.     The  last  torch  fell  from  the  sconce 
And  the  Hall  went  black  as  a  vaulted  grave. 

I  rose — and  a  small  warm  hand  met  mine  ; 

It  drew  me  swift  to  the  stair-foot  door ; 
The  twain  cursed  deep,  and  roared  for  wine, 

As  they  lurched  and  reeled  on  the  windy  floor. 

Thence  far,  far  up,  to  a  chamber  small 

Where  a  lamp  burned  low  in  a  perfumed  air ; 
The  storm  was  heavy  on  tower  and  wall, 
But  never  a  sign  of  the  storm  was  there  : 

Only  the  lull  of  a  sheltered  calm — 

A  peace  more  tense  for  the  wars  without : 

Like  the  healing  balm  of  a  battle-psalm 

On  ears  that  are  numbed  with  the  battle-shout.  . 

Only  the  long-drawn  quivering  trance 

When  passion  ebbs  and  the  drowsed  eye  dims — 
When  slumber  whelms  in  her  wave's  advance 

The  soul,  and  weighs  on  the  languid  limbs. 
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Day  dawned.  Ah  wearily  dawned  the  day 
As  I  stole  down  soft  by  the  orchard  stair ; 

The  Ruberslaw  with  the  mist  was  gray, 
The  orchard-tree  of  the  bloom  was  bare. 

I  cried  "  I  have  dreamed  a  dream.     Ah  God, 
If  death  be  the  end  of  a  dream  like  this.  .  .  . 

That  a  man  should  sell  at  a  wanton's  nod 
His  whole  life's  worth  for  a  wanton's  kiss." 

How  the  play  of  the  fine-blown  rain  seemed  sweet, 
How  sweet  was  the  smell  of  the  long  green  grass. 

"  Lord  Christ,"  I  prayed,  "  I  am  all  unmeet, 
Yet  fain,  sore  fain,  from  the  toils  to  pass." 

Not  twice  ten  yards  from  the  wall  I  won 

When  my  arm  swung  loose  with  a  short  sharp  pang 

I  never  turned,  and  I  ran  right  on ; 
Shrill  laughter  over  the  greensward  rang. 

Yet  five  yards  more  and  a  shaft  flew  wide — 

It  broke  and  hung  in  a  twisted  tree  : 
A  third  shaft  hummed — I  had  swerved  aside ; 

But  a  fourth  shaft  flew  and  it  pierced  through  me. 

I  swayed  and  fell.  .  .  .  But  I  rose  and  ran 
Right  on  ...  I  had  seen  the  Three.  Aloft 

They  howled  and  yelled.  .  .  .  Red  blood  began 
To  dabble  the  bloom  in  the  orchard-croft. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  laughed 
As  I  reeled  on  there  in  a  wavering  land.  .  .  . 

The  shaft  that  slew  is  a  small  short  shaft — 
Made  short  and  small  for  woman's  hand. 

I  fail.  .   .  .  Dear  brother,  draw  near  to  me. 

Now  swear  me  this  one  thing  by  Cod — 
To  deal  like  death  to  the  Losel  Three.  .  .  . 

And  to  grind  her  skull  in  the  orchard-sod. 
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IN  old  Beaucaire,  a  stronghold  erst  in  France 

When  men  were  mighty  with  the  sword,  the  lance, 

And  life  called  oft  for  valour  and  fierce  will 

To  mould  firm  fortunes  and  defend  them  still, 

Count  Garin  ruled.     A  frail  old  man  was  he, 

Yet  of  stern  mind  who  had  strong  need  to  be 

His  land's  protector :  one  that  was  life-long 

A  man  of  deeds,  famed  well  in  minstrel-song. 

He  had  one  child,  Aucassin,  a  tall  boy, 

Comely,  of  a  glad  presence,  his  great  joy  : 

A  bright  fair-headed  lad  with  a  gray  eye 

That  ever  danced,  a  nose  well  formed  and  high, 

A  clear  and  oval  face,  a  knightly  mien 

Wherein  were  power  and  grace  together  seen. 

Though  seeming  slim  the  youth  was  of  great  strength 

And  formed  to  feats  of  arms.     For  him  at  length 

His  father  sought  to  find  a  well-born  bride 

To  stay  their  house  in  undiminished  pride. 

But  he,  the  youth  Aucassin,  fixed  his  aim 

On  Nicolette,  which  earned  his  father's  blame. 

For  the  young  maid,  though  fair — as  will  be  told, 

Was  heathen-born,  by  the  far  Paynim  sold 
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To  the  land's  Viscount  in  old  wars  and  days ; 
Yet,  now  baptised,  trod  in  good  Christian  ways. 
Though  captive  deemed  and  of  unknown  degree, 
This  Nicolette  grew  up  most  fair  to  see. 

She  had  gold  hair  that  in  curled  tendrils  broke 

Round  her  broad  brow.     Her  mouth,  whene'er  she  spoke- 

And  more  whene'er  she  smiled,  lent  double  grace 

To  what  before  seemed  witchery  in  her  face. 

Her  little  teeth  were  white :  her  summer  eyes 

Were  blue,  and  radiant  as  in  June  the  skies. 

She  had  small  ears — like  ivory  seemed  they,  set 

Close  in  amongst  the  gold  held  in  a  net. 

Her  breasts  were  firm  and  full,  and  swelled  below 

Her  dainty  robe  like  two  sunned  mounds  of  snow. 

So  slight  was  her  slim  waist  that  hand  and  hand 

Placed  on  it,  well  the  pliant  rondure  spanned. 

What  her  limbs  were,  full-formed  and  tapering  down 

To  the  light-poising  feet,  had  earned  renown 

Had  not  a  way  she  spoke  even  more  than  this — 

An  eager  joy  that  might  seem  loth  to  miss 

The  least  thing  heard,  the  very  least  thing  seen — 

Affirmed  her  one  for  all  men's  hearts — a  Queen 

Of  beauty,  whom  to  watch  and  but  to  hear 

Entranced,  so  sweet  seemed  she  and  kind  and  dear. 

Now  this  young  Nicolette  that  lived  apart      ; 
In  the  lord  Viscount's  palace,  her  fresh  heart 
For  long  unstirred  by  the  near  change  of  love, 
She  at  her  casement  sitting  oft  above 
Could  not  but  see  who  came  and  who  passed  out. 
Her  lord  was  the  Count's  man — much  thronged  about 
By  suitors  and  strange  knights.     Young  Aucassin 
Himself  by  his  sire  sent  would  oft  pass  in, 
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And  long  delay,  and  then  go  riding  down 
The  Castle-road  to  reach  the  gated  town. 
Nay,  it  fell  once  that  she  had  speech  with  him 
About  the  board.     And  once  when  day  grew  dim 
And  the  shut  flowers  in  the  walled  pleasance  swayed 
Their  heavy  heads  in  the  cool  airs  that  strayed 
(The  sun  gone  down)  along  the  embowered  walk, 
They  fared  alone  and  had  some  merry  talk, 
Full  of  quick  change,  with  laughter  coming  oft, 
And  looks  now  hardy  and  now  veiled  and  soft. 

This  could  not  last.    These  could  not  stay  the  same. 
Young  hearts  grow  cool  or  they  are  fanned  to  flame. 
These  never  cooled,  but  burned  with  stronger  fire 
Bom  of  long  hindrance  that  inflames  desire  : 
Fed  more  by  absence,  livelier  as  restrained, 
From  small  growing  to  great,  the  less  was  gained. 
For  soon  the  Count  was  told  how  his  young  son 
Devised  all  means  whereby  the  way  was  won 
To  come  near  Nicolette — or  but  to  see 
The  maid  by  chance,  or  with  her  briefly  be : 
To  throw  a  word  or  win  a  sidelong  smile, 
On  some  grave  business  seeming  bent  the  while. 
And  once  when  the  Count  spake,  to  sound  the  boy, 
Of  marriage  and  new  life  and  home-bred  joy, 
He  answered  only,  "  Give  me  Nicolette  : 
On  her  alone  is  all  my  longing  set." 

This  could  not  be.     So  said  in  wrath  the  Count.  . 
A  Saracen,  a  captive.     Men  should  mount, 
And  not  decline  on  some  base  marriage.     Lords 
Should  seek  their  mates  where  a  great  name  affords 
Strong  reason  and  sure  gain  to  back  the  bond. 
This  was  a  boy's  light  fancy,  vain  and  fond, 
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And  not  befitting  men,  who  make  the  choice 

Obedient  to  old  rule,  the  stronger  voice 

Than  passion's,  the  close  heed  for  life's  great  aims 

Which  are  bound  up  with  birth  and  with  high  names. 

But  who  is  he  that  shall  set  back  the  blood 

Of  eager  youth,  and  stem  first  passion's  flood  ? 

The  youth  gave  him  no  heed.     He  saw  the  maid 

His  own  to  clasp  and  kiss  :  and  unafraid 

Of  what  might  fall  he  asked  for  Nicolette, 

And  still  denied  went  thence  with  his  eyes  wet. 

His  father  took  long  thought,  then  sent  for  him — 
The  Viscount,  his  own  man.     "  Aucassin's  whim 
For  your  young  ward,  this  Nicolette,  must  die. 
There  is  one  way,  one  only  means  to  try. 
She  shall  be  sent  far  hence.     On  you  I  lay 
The  duty.     See  this  done.     Forth  from  to-day 
No  fuel  more  shall  feed  the  growing  fire, 
Which  then  will  languish  and  at  last  expire." 

Now  grieved  the  kind  old  lord  to  hear  the  Count. 
The  maid  was  grown  the  source  and  the  sole  fount 
Of  all  his  home-born  joys.     No  child  he  had 
Save  her  to  love,  to  gaze  on  and  feel  glad. 
Wherefore  he  said,  "  My  Lord,  right  well  I  knew 
That  in  all  this  your  son  had  naught  to  do. 
I  bought  the  child  and  reared  her — at  the  font 
Held  her  to  be  baptised.     Her  every  want 
And  wish  I  filled  so  far  as  well  beseemed. 
I  looked  to  see — I  had  oft  fondly  dreamed 
She  should  have  wed  with  some  young  bachelor 
Who  well  might  earn  her  bread,  and  evermore 
House  her  in  honour.     Yet  since  it  must  be, 
She  shall  no  more  be  seen.     Denied  her,  he 
Aucassin,  will  forget  and  all  be  well." 
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"  Look  to  it,"  said  the  Count,  "  for  this  thing  fell 
From  leave  too  largely  allowed.  Evil  may  light 
On  you  and  yours  if  this  be  not  made  right." 

The  good  old  man,  this  Viscount,  owned  great  wealth 

And  housed  in  a  fair  palace.     Here  by  stealth 

He  caused  a  chamber  to  be  richly  set 

With  all  that  charms  the  eye,  and  might  beget 

Solace  for  her  that  now  was  closed  therein. 

He  sealed  the  door.     Thence  Nicolette  should  win 

Nowise.     A  kind  old  dame  companioned  her — 

One  long  withdrawn  from  the  world's  noise  and  stir : 

Who  told  her  tales  and  deeds  of  old  romance 

Befallen  long  since  in  that  fair  land  of  France. 

The  room  was  high.     On  the  walled  garden-close 

One  small  round  window  looked,  all  marble-rimmed ; 

Through  it  she  might  see  burn  the  quiet  rose 

Round  the  still  path  whereon,  as  the  day  dimmed, 

She  had  walked  and  talked  and  laughed  with  Aucassin. 

Through  it  at  morn  the  sun  came  streaming  in, 

And  crossed  the  floor  and  slept  in  pools  about 

Her  languid  feet,  or  drew  hot  colours  out 

From  the  faint  arras  and  made  knights  to  live 

That  moved  among  flowered  fields  and  stayed  to  give 

Plucked  blossoms  to  young  damsels  lingering  by. 

She  pined  and  wanned.     The  fierce  blue  summer  sky 

Bred  moods  such  as  when  men  have  caged  the  lark, 

He  feels,  the  world  being  sunned  and  he  left  dark : 

Who  may  not  mount  and  soar  and  wildly  sing 

His  joyance  out  and  poise  on  drunken  wing. 

And  to  her  ears  came  tales — how  might  they  come  ? 

(The  good  old  dame  was  deaf,  yet  nowise  dumb) 

Of  how  the  youth  Aucassin,  given  to  know 

She  was  far  thence,  had  fallen  from  blitheness  so 
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He  had  no  mind  for  aught  save  to  stay  still 

In  his  own  chamber,  and  bereft  of  will 

Or  power  to  do,  did  now  no  knightly  deeds — 

Strove  not  in  tourney,  nursed  the  mood  that  breeds 

Madness  in  young  strong  men  too  fiercely  indulged. 

And  to  her  ear  was  this  at  length  divulged, 

That  he  was  cast  in  prison — there  to  muse 

On  his  ill  ways,  and  if  it  might  be,  use 

Such  warning  to  amend  the  course  pursued. 

The  tidings  fired  her  blood,  from  birth  endued 
With  sudden  heats  of  fancy — such  clear  sight 
Of  things  but  told  or  heard,  that  in  broad  light 
She  saw  them  plain.     This  kind  young  Nicolette, 
One  summer  night  that  saw  the  large  stars  set 
Each  one  in  cloudless  heaven,  rose  up  and  made 
A  rope  of  silken  coverlet  and  sheet 
Together  tied,  and  thus  at  last  she  stayed 
Upon  firm  ground  her  timid  trembling  feet. 
In  the  night  hush,  closed  in  by  solemn  shade, 
Down  the  dew-fragrant  garden  soft  she  stole 
And  like  some  shadow  slipped  from  bole  to  bole 
Of  the  dark  trees  and  found  the  postern-gate. 
She  on  the  soft  dust-covered  road  must  wait 
If  any  noise  grew  on  the  ear  of  night, 
Or  loud-winged  beetle  boomed  and  rasped  the  wall 
With  a  crisp  chirr  in  his  blind  headlong  fall. 
She  gained  the  town.     And  here  the  sky  grew  light 
And  all  the  land  lay  clear.     For  now  the  mild 
And  pensive  moon,  like  to  a  lonely  child 
In  a  wide  meadow  wandering,  moved  toward 
And  trod  with  unseen  feet  heaven's  darker  sward, 
Strewn  with  its  belted  daisies  the  thick  stars. 
At  the  town-gate  she  found  no  bolts  or  bars 
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To  stay  her  steps :  the  watchman,  filled  with  wine, 

Lay  in  his  tower  bemused.     By  the  soft  shine 

She  paced  down  echoing  streets,  past  a  dark  arch 

Like  a  huge  eyebrow,  that  oft  scanned  the  march 

Of  men  armed  issuing  from  the  bastioned  Keep. 

The  blind-eyed  houses  lay  all  drowned  in  sleep  : 

Each  close  and  wynd  seemed  like  the  white  stone  bed 

Of  some  dried  stream.      By  fortune  served  and  led 

She  reached  the  lane  whence  rose  the  Prison-wall. 

She  saw  a  light :  she  gave  a  soft  bird-call. 

Through  a  dark  gap  by  stones  fallen  outward  made 

She  hearked,  her  ear  down  to  the  cool  stone  laid, 

And  heard  a  voice — the  known  loved  voice — that  spoke 

Strange  words  as  dreamers  will  untimely  woke. 

She  leaned  and  murmured :  the  light  sound  passed  in 

And  found  the  ear  of  her  loved  Aucassin. 

He  stirred  and  moved  toward  the  rain-worn  chink 

And  held  his  breath,  the  sense  strained  hard  to  drink 

Those  pitying  words  and  fond  his  dear  one  found. 

"  Would  I  were  dead  and  homed  beneath  the  ground," 

She  plained,  "  than  thou  in  dungeon  here  shouldst  lie. 

We  may  not  wed  :  we  shall  not  e'er  put  by 

The  bars  raised  up  betwixt  us.     Best  it  were 

That  I  should  go  far  hence."     A  strand  of  hair 

More  bright  than  is  lit  corn,  the  while  she  spoke, 

She  sought  and  found,  hid  in  her  silken  cloak, 

And  pushed  it  to  him  there,  and  sobbed  and  wept 

A  scalding  tear.     He  clasped  the  strand  and  slept 

Thenceforth  with  the  dear  gold  laid  to  his  cheek. 

Yet  now,  on  fire,  he  made  fierce  haste  to  speak. 

"  If  thou  go  hence  then  shall  all  ill  betide. 

If  any  man  save  me  gain  thee  to  bride, 

Him  will  I  seek  through  all  the  world  and  slay. 

Ah  go  not  hence  !     My  love  shall  find  some  way. 
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For  them  art  all  my  joy.     I  am  not  moved 
Lightly  or  soon  :  I  love  then  when  I  have  proved 
The  spell  not  woven  up  by  the  sole  sense 
But  by  a  lasting  sweetness.     Long  years  hence, 
Though  passion  dulled,  I  still  should  worship  thee, 
Who  hast  within  some  virtue  answering  me 
In  ways  unknown  nor  ever  named  in  words. 
The  world  without  thee,  Nicolette  :  the  birds 
Singing  in  the  first  spring-time — the  rich  joys 
Of  the  sense-pasturing  Summer :  shows  and  noise 
Without  thee  !     Wanting  thee  what  need  to  know 
Fame,  honour,  wealth — care  how  the  world  may  go 
(Like  some  vain  pageant  made  to  charm  men's  eyes) 
When  still  unhomed,  the  heart  stays  lonely  ?     Wise 
Beyond  all  wisdom  he  that  makes  some  breast 
His  home  abiding  and  therein  finds  rest." 

While  thus  the  two  in  sad  contention  strove, 

The  warder  on  the  dungeon-tower  above 

Who  had  long  seen  the  maid,  yet  wishing  well 

To  her  and  this  poor  youth,  forebore  to  tell 

His  presence  and  with  harsh  words  end  the  talk, 

Heard  now  the  Watch  that  on  their  nightly  walk 

Moved  in  the  town,  near  now  and  lost  again, 

Now  nearer  yet,  who  came  down  by  the  lane  : 

Armed  well,  he  knew,  with  knives  beneath  their  cloaks 

For  thieves  and  all  night-haunting  stealthy  folks, 

And  told  to  take  where  found  the  hapless  maid, 

At  whose  door  all  this  heavy  coil  was  laid. 

And  now  he  trolled  a  song  that  seeming-gay 

Held  words  of  warning  she  should  haste  away. 

The  watch  came  on  and  called  the  hour  of  night 

And  made  light  sleepers  turn  half  in  affright. 

Their  lanterns  moved  as  runs  the  travelling  spark 
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Upon  charred  wood  left  dying  in  the  dark. 

Now  came  they  close.     It  was  too  late  to  fly. 

Within  a  buttress  that  arched  out  near  by, 

Young  Nicolette  shrank  back,  hid  in  deep  shade. 

The  watch  passed  on  with  lessening  cries  that  made 

Silence  more  deeply  drowsed  for  the  drowned  call. 

She  dared  no  more  return,  but  by  the  wall 

Palmed  on  and  came  betwixt  it  and  the  moat. 

The  ditch  she  crossed  dry-shod,  yet  with  torn  hands : 

In  its  void  briary  depth  her  silken  coat 

She  welnigh  left,  her  shoes  in  its  thick  sands. 

She  gained  the  wood  beyond.     How  like  some  tall 

And  drear  night-silenced  fane  seemed  the  dark  wall 

Of  massy  trees  on  the  moon-silvered  sky  : 

So  still,  so  vast,  so  soundless  and  so  high. 

Yet  she  breathed  easier  breath.     A  country  air 

Cooled  her  hot  cheek  and  fanned  her  lovely  hair. 

Here  she  knelt  down  on  the  dank  forest-floor 

And  prayed  :  "  Lord  God,  I  am  affrighted  sore — 

I  know  not  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  : 

Grant  me  Thy  aid  who  am  unfriended  so. 

Here  in  this  wood  there  are  wild  wolves  and  bears : 

Guide  Thou  me,  dear  Lord  Christ,  lest  unawares 

I  chance  on  them.     Yet  better  thus  to  die 

Than  at  men's  hands.     O  hear  my  bitter  cry 

And  guard  me  from  the  perils  of  this  wood." 

Here  Nicolette,  young,  innocent  and  good, 
Trembling  lay  down  on  the  fantastic  edge 
Of  the  o'ershrouding  forest.     A  mossed  ledge 
Was  for  her  bed  :   thick  bushes  screened  her  o'er  ; 
And  she  slept  safe  till  dawn  paled  the  wood-floor. 

Now  on  that  hour  of  dawn  the  herdsmen  came 
Leading  out  flocks  to  pasture  (ere  the  flame 
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Of  the  high  sun  should  burn)  betwixt  the  wood 
And  the  slow  stream  that  armed  it  many  a  rood. 
The  shepherds  leaned  by  a  clear  spring  that  rose 
Beading  in  a  rock-pool.     They  ever  chose 
This  pleasant  place  to  eat  their  morning  meal. 
They  were  young  lads.     Fair  Nicolette  could  feel 
No  fear  of  them.     She  to  the  bubbling  well 
(Roused  by  loud  birds  and  the  boys'  laughter)  ran, 
And  cried  "  Good  lads,  God  keep  you."     Then  began 
The  boldest  there  "  God  keep  you,  lady."     "  Tell," 
She  craved  :  "  know  you  Aucassin  of  this  land — 
Count  Garin's  son,  that  here  with  his  own  hand 
Hath  oft  slain  bears  and  wolves  ?  "  The  youth  all  knew. 
"  Then  tell  him  this  "  cried  she  and  eager  grew  : 
"  Within  the  wood  a  quarry  waits  for  him 
Which  if  he  finds  he  will  not  spare  one  limb 
For  any  gold  a  man  might  give."     All  gazed, 
And  promised  well.     Yet  were  they  sore  amazed 
Who  had  not  seen  such  beauty.     Here  was  one 
Not  of  earth's  mould — some  fay,  such  as  will  run 
Beside  the  woodland  hunter,  and  then  turn, 
And  lure  him  on  who  for  stark  love  will  burn, 
Seeking  amain  to  clasp  her.     And  then  last 
She  flies  o'er  the  soft  floors  of  brown  beech-mast 
And  so  is  viewed  no  more. 

She  went  her  way 

Bidding  the  lads  farewell.     And  all  that  day 
She  roamed  the  forest,  passed  beneath  tall  trees 
That  in  fern-coverts  stood  to  their  great  knees  : 
Fared  on  by  grassy  ways  cleared  for  the  chace, 
That  led  on  last  to  a  sun-lighted  place 
Whence  seven  paths,  like  fingers  on  one  hand, 
Lay  stretched  and  went  through  all  that  forest  land. 
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Here  she  made  pause  and  plucked  young  sapling  boughs, 
Oak-shoots,  green  withies,  leaves,  grasses  and  ferns, 
Fronds,  aye  and  flowers,  and  built  a  forest  house, 
A  fragrant  lodge  where  the  wood-wanderer  earns 
Such  deep  repose  as  few  on  earth  may  know. 

Now  Aucassin,  from  prison  freed,  must  go 

To  grace  the  feast  by  his  old  father  held, 

Who  deemed  the  youth  by  now  had  sure  dispelled 

The  glamour  cast  by  fair  young  Nicolette. 

His  friends  through  all  the  land  there  bidden  met 

To  greet  him  well  as  one  that  dotes  no  more 

But  has  fine  fortunes  and  fair  fates  before. 

The  youth  gave  little  heed  to  all  the  guests, 

And  now  apart  see  him  lean  there  that  rests 

His  languid  limbs  against  the  gallery  stair. 

Sweet  viols  sound  above  :  he  has  no  care 

For  joyance — the  light  pattering  drum,  the  soft 

Flute  flitterwinged,  the  trumpet  blared  aloft 

With  sudden  power.     Fair  ladies,  bidden  to  grace 

The  dance  for  charms  of  form  and  speaking  face, 

Moved  by  unmarked.     To  him  thus  listless,  one 

Whose  years  by  his  with  equal  pace  had  run, 

An  old-time  friend,  comes  giving  mirthful  news 

Of  a  strange  beast  that  in  the  close  purlieus 

And  glades  of  the  near  forest  waits  the  skill 

Of  some  tried  hunter  to  outspeed  and  kill : 

With  dark  word  added  that  if  found  no  limb 

Of  the  wild-prey  would  seem  less  worth  to  him 

Than  untold  wealth.     What  moves  him  now  ?    He  heard 

Barely  the  jesting  news,  the  half  serious  word, 

Than  he  is  fired  to  fare  at  morrow-dawn 

To  seek  the  chace,  o'er  glade  and  forest-lawn 

To  track  the  unknown  prey  and  deal  it  death  : 
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Or  (here  he  drew  a  sharp  deep-taken  breath) 

To  find — so  strange  the  terms  wherein  was  brought 

The  news — more  than  at  first  seemed  meant  or  sought. 

He  left  the  feast — the  dance  delayed  him  not, 

And  at  first  gleam  of  dawn  to  horse  he  got 

And  rode  forth  in  the  greenwood  far.     Full  well 

He  knew  the  haunts  wherein  the  wild-prey  dwell ; 

And  to  all  such  through  the  dim  forest  vast 

With  eyes  and  ears  grown  keenly  alert  he  passed  : 

Yet  nothing  found.     The  hour  drew  on  toward  noon. 

He  reached  a  wide  wood-clearing,  and  there  soon 

Saw  a  green  lodge,  pleached  well  of  boughs  and  leaves, 

With  flowers  in  trails  that  drooped  from  hanging  eaves, 

Wherein  amazed  he  entered  soft  and  found 

The  lodge  lay  empty.     Piled  high  on  the  ground 

Was  a  green  bed  of  fresh  and  odorous  fern  : 

And  he  (the  sun  being  high  and  felt  to  burn) 

Lay  down  within  those  cool  leaf-latticed  walls, 

And  through  light  slumber  heard  loud  liquid  calls 

Of  birds  that  gemmed  wood-silence.     The  breeze  broke 

Like  dashing  seas  aloft  in  elm  and  oak  : 

Far  swooned  faint  forest  sounds  that  calm  the  ear 

And  lull  the  deep-drowned  sense.     He  dreamed  his  dear 

And  fair  young  Nicolette  leaned  o'er  him.     There 

She  seemed  to  watch  through  her  fallen  golden  hair. 

The  while  he  slept  he  felt  her  dwelling  eyes 

Muse  fondly  on  his  calmed  face.     He  heard  the  rise 

And  soft  fall  of  her  breathing.     The  dream  grew 

So  like  to  life,  he  roused — and  found  'twas  true. 

The  lovely  maid  leaned  near  him — Nicolette 

The  priceless  prey  was  found.     As  never  yet 

They  spake  in  freedom — eyes  dwelling  on  eyes 

And  lips  ere  long  pressed  close.     The  lovely  prize 

He  nevermore  would  leave — so  sware  the  youth 
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With  hand  raised  high  to  Heaven  to  seal  the  truth. 

Now  he  rose  up,  found  his  good  horse  and  set 

Her  on  its  back  behind  him.     Nicolette 

And  her  dear  youth  Aucassin  rode  to  find 

A  land  far  off  where  fate  should  prove  more  kind. 

Through  the  lit  world  of  Summer  now  rode  they 

By  many  a  glade  and  dell  long  leagues  away. 

Yet  it  is  told  that  when  some  years  were  fled, 
And  there  came  change,  and  the  old  Count  was  dead, 
These  two  returned  and  in  Beaucaire  found  home, 
And  there  long  ruled,  now  never  more  to  roam. 


BLANCHEFLEUR 
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I  AM  the  fairest  woman  known 

Within  the  limits  of  the  land  ; 
My  husband  to  the  wars  has  gone  : 

He  has  left  me  in  his  brother's  hand. 

The  bending  cattle  browse  the  plain — 
Heaven's  hot  vault  to  the  flaming  hills 

Day  after  day  rounds  without  stain ; 
Life  drowses  and  is  faint  and  stills. 

Within  this  moated  fastness  set 

Among  bare  flats  and  marish  grounds, 

My  heavy  ears  and  eyes  are  met 
By  the  same  sights  and  the  same  sounds 

These  many  months.     So  long  the  dawn 
Breaks,  bringing  no  glad  thought.     The  day 

Strikes  fiercely  upon  tower  and  lawn. 
I  wile  the  barren  hours  away 

With  the  same  dreams.     My  very  love 
Pales,  wearied  of  remembrance — worn 

To  weakness  by  long  fasts  that  prove 
More  anguishing  as  night  to  morn 
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Melts,  and  as  noon  wears  on  to  day. 

And  when  late  summer  dusking  dims 
Yon  league-long  landscape,  and  eve's  gray 

Tarnishes  the  gold  stream,  my  limbs 

Burn  fiercely  with  desire  to  rise — 
To  live,  to  be  alert,  to  move; 

And  my  eyes  hunger  for  love's  eyes, 
And  all  my  body  thirsts  for  love. 


I  have  prayed  oft-times — seeing  thee 
In  thy  young  vigour,  Husband — oft 

Called  on  thee,  praying  that  of  me 
The  fair  remembrance,  passion-soft 

Yet  wild  through  severance  so  sad, 
Might  dull  not  within  thee.  .  .  Alas 

Why  was  it,  when  our  lives  were  glad, 
Such  bitter  change  should  come  to  pass  ? 

How  is  it  that  a  stronger  thing 

Than  passion  rules  thee  ?    Was  I  not 

A  world  to  thee  ?     And  do  I  cling 
To  shadows  ?    And  hast  thou  forgot  ? 

What  is  this  Honour  that  like  fire 

Burns  down  love's  mansion  in  a  night  ? 

What  is  this  Glory  that  desire 

Fails,  strangled  in  its  stronger  light  ? 

(J  Love  that  now  in  tented  field, 
Beyond  the  plains,  beyond  the  seas, 

Wouldst  without  ruth  thy  warm  life  yield, 
And  hourly  playest  with  my  ease, — 
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Well  for  thee  who  art  strongly  drawn 

In  action  to  that  side  and  this, 
Whom  the  loud  trumpet  thrills  at  dawn, 

Whose  sterner  heart  bleeds  not  to  miss 

The  pastime  of  its  leisure,  love  : 

Whom  glory  blinds  to  the  slow  ills 
And  irks  that  I  wax  weary  of, 

Whose  mind  thine  own  day's  peril  fills 

Whilst  the  dark  perils  of  my  day 

Lurk  unimagined.  .  .  .  Well  for  thee 

In  the  quick  camp — the  change  and  play 
Of  living.     But  alas  for  me  ! 

For  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone — 

Alone  in  thy  fierce  brother's  hand, 
Who  am  the  fairest  woman  known 

Within  the  limits  of  the  land. 


When  slow  elapse  of  aimless  days 
Beyond  all  measure  sees  the  sun 

Ride  sanguined  in  the  marsh-born  haze 
Till  middle-noon's  dread  hour  be  won  : 

When  the  stream's  eye  beneath  its  brow 
Of  jutting  moorland  seems  to  sleep, 

When  the  pined  leaves  droop  from  the  bough, 
And  never  hand  is  raised  to  reap : 

When  the  loose-belted  knights  all  day 
Lie  pillowed  on  their  panting  hounds 

And  drowse  the  heavy  hours  away 
Inertly — or  with  sudden  bounds 
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And  harshening  clamour  fill  the  hall 
With  riot  of  mock  fight — that  ends 

In  fury — the  sharp  cry — the  fall — 
The  marring  that  the  wine-cup  mends  : 

When  the  night  brings  no  dewy  air 

To  soothe  the  brow — and  past  the  door 

Come  footsteps,  and  the  turret  stair 
Breeds  whispers,  and  the  chamber-floor 

Shakes  with  the  long  wild  laughter-fit : 
When  the  drained  flagon  drums  the  bench 

Below,  where  the  dazed  drinkers  sit 
About  some  wanton  serving-wench — 

And  men  are  weeds  that  clasp  and  twine 
Round  all  that  offers,  fair  and  foul : 

When  honour  rots  in  sloth  and  wine, 
And  unrestraint  has  dulled  the  soul : 

What  shall  ensue  ?     Is  there  aught  ill 
That  may  not  in  its  hour  betide  ?  .  .  . 

Within  my  chamber  it  is  still ; 

Without,  the  plain  runs  bare  and  wide. 


Yet  I  have  no  vain  fears.  A  hand 
Whose  vengeance  none  will  dare  defy 

Wards  me  about.  The  losel  band 

Cringe,  awed  by  thy  dark  brother's  eye. 

I  eat  with  them  in  hall.     The  jest 
Grows  seemly,  and  the  tale  runs  clean. 

No  bold,  loose-thoughted  glance  may  rest 
Upon  me  but  a  glance  more  keen 
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Than  the  blade's  point  pursues  it,  quells 

And  conquers  it.  ...  Didst  thou  not  know 

Thy  brother  ?  Who  hath  arts  and  spells 
For  men,  can  he  gain  women  so  ? 

Am  I  not  free  to  wander  in 

The  flower-close  and  the  pleasance,  free 
To  take  the  dawn-wind  there — to  win 

Brief  solace  beneath  some  dark  tree 

When  the  leaves  ripple  lightly  at  eve  ?  .  .  . 

Free  in  good  truth  if  he  may  walk 
Beside  me,  or,  with  my  earned  leave, 

Lie  gazing  upon  me  and  talk  ; 

Free  to  go  here  and  to  go  there — 

So  he  may  lead  me  to  some  nook 
And  unwind  with  his  eyes  my  hair 

And  taste  my  round  lips  with  a  look. 

God's  Mother  aid  me  now.     I  keep 

My  chamber  .  .  .  though  last  eve  the  balm 

Of  sudden  rain  cooled  the  land's  sleep, 
And  fell  in  my  stretched  open  palm. 


I  see  him  when  he  mounts  to  ride 
Forth  hawking.     He  is  brave  to  see. 

Would  I  might  fare  forth  at  his  side 
When  he  looks  up  and  laughs  to  me. 

For  then  he  casts  off  care — his  eyes 
Dart  lustre,  mirth  rings  in  his  voice  : 

The  evil  that  is  in  him  dies, 
His  body  and  his  limbs  rejoice. 
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He  is  new-moulded — even  the  man 
God  willed  him  at  his  birth  to  be  : 

As  he  might  still  be  if  there  ran 
No  dark  strait  betwixt  him  and  me. 

There  is  a  grace  sits  on  his  brow 

That  tells  of  honour  throned  within — 

Yet  mourns  that  honour's  lordship  now 
Stands  menaced  by  the  wiles  of  sin. 

Sin  is  it  ?  ...  Ah  cold  lover  then, 
Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  seas, 

Can  I  grow  blind,  and  can  live  men 
Bid  beauty  pain  them  and  not  please  ? 

Can  eyes  meet  hourly  and  not  show 

What  void  yearns  in  the  souls  they  paint  ? 

Can  hands  touch  hands  nor  come  to  know 
How  the  flesh  hungers  and  is  faint  ? 

I  am  a  sinful  woman.     Yet, 

My  husband,  had  our  ways  been  one 

I  had  kept  the  path  wherein  were  set 
My  footsteps  till  our  days  were  done. 

The  good  within  me  draws  the  good 

In  him  :  the  evil  in  me  leaps 
To  meet  the  ill  in  him.     I  would 

Thine  eyes  might  see  me  in  the  deeps 

Where  I  lie  overwhelmed  and  drowned. 

I  cannot  even  pray  God  to  rise 
And  to  be  plucked  forth  to  firm  ground, 

So  sweet  the  dim  death  my  soul  dies. 
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I  have  feigned  sickness.     Do  I  feign  ? 

I  know  not.     It  is  hard  to  tell.  . 
The  bending  cattle  browse  the  plain. 

I  hear  the  far  faint  convent-bell. 

I  have  not  met  his  eyes  in  hall 

These  seven  days.  I  am  grown  pale. 

The  wind  upon  the  castle-wall 

Moans  nightly — as  it  told  some  tale 

Of  outworn  sorrows  and  old  harms 

Re-echoing  from  an  elder  day : 
Of  love-guilt  and  wild-eyed  alarms, 

And  dungeons  where  pined  women  pray. 


He  came  to  me  last  eve — a  while 

Past  flower-shut :  for  the  plain  ran  dim 

Full  many  a  long  lone  purple  mile 
To  the  land's  dreaming  mountain-rim. 

He  came  to  me.  ...  I  could  no  more 
Deny  him.     Through  the  casement-pane 

Wan  starlight  on  my  chamber-floor 

Fell.     My  heart  stilled  and  leaped  again. 

Like  flowers  among  bedded  stones 
Or  in  long  Summer  droughts  the  dews, 

There  fell  on  silence  the  soft  tones 
Of  pity  stern  men  find  and  use. 

From  the  door's  widening  darkness  came 
The  strong  voice  rounded  to  all  ruth  ; 

The  stars  shone  on  him  with  thin  flame 
As  he  stood  there  in  his  sombre  youth. 
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Full  well  I  saw  how  his  eyes  read 
In  my  sad  heart — how  pity  strove 

With  passion,  and  how  passion  led 
Him  onward  to  the  springs  of  love. 

But  ah,  even  as  he  bent  to  take 
My  hand  in  pity  and  to  soothe 

My  sorrow,  I  saw  passion  wake. 
I  heard  again  the  fair  soft  smooth 

False  pleadings  I  had  heard  before  : 
I  saw  his  eyes  begin  to  dare — 

His  knee  sank  swiftly  to  the  floor, 
His  hand  plunged  in  my  heavy  hair — 

His  fierce  smile  spelled  me  and  subdued. 

But  I  found  strength  to  rise.     I  laid 
One  hand  on  him,  and  as  I  stood 

I  bared  my  dagger's  thin  keen  blade 

And  cried  "  By  Him  who  hears  me  now 

This  is  my  latest  hour  of  life 
If  thou  put  forth  hand  on  me — thou 

False  warden  of  thy  brother's  wife." 

But  he  smiled  merely  .  .  .  and  so  went ; 

He  went  forth  as  who  leaves  a  child 
Till  its  vain  passion-fit  be  spent.  .  . 

He  left  me  and  he  merely  smiled. 

Yet  I  know  well  the  deep  distress, 
The  desperate  anguish  in  my  eyes — 

The  conflict  and  the  love — no  less — 
Are  with  him  till  remembrance  dies. 
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Then,  Husband,  if  God  send  that  them 
Art  homing,  haste  thee,  hie  thee  amain  : 

Ah  come  to  me,  ah  haste  thee  now, 
Nor  spare  the  steed  nor  draw  the  rein. 

For  if  by  some  dire  hasard  He 
Win  to  me  as  falls  this  dreaded  night, 

I  have  no  will  but  even  to  be 
The  servant  of  my  Lord's  delight. 
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THE   KING  TO   AGNES   SOREL 
(Before  Pontoise) 


BEAUTIFUL  Agnes,  come.     And  first  put  off 
The  knight  in  thee — thy  well-earned  chieftainship 
In  the  astute  remembrance  of  my  wrongs. 
Put  off  the  stern  self  that  is  like  to  whelm 
The  woman.     Nay  then,  not  so.     Thou  art  still 
True  woman.     Else  were  my  too  heavy  heart 
Long  widowed  of  all  lightness.     Deign  to  be 
The  Agnes  of  our  loves  and  leisure  hours.  .  .  . 
Thine  now  at  last !     The  moon  shines  soft  upon 
The  bastions  of  Pontoise.     The  world's  asleep. 
Now  friend  and  foe  alike  lie  slumber-bound, 
With  twitching  hands  that  grasp  at  airy  throats, 
And  there  is  carnage  in  the  field  of  dream. 
Calm  blows  the  wind  and  bears  no  news  with  it 
Of  conflict,  save  what  from  the  breathing  camp 
Moans  broken  of  past  perils,  fancied  harms, 
And  fear-begotten  sallies-out  by  night. 
It  blows  and  brings  the  moist  sweet  meadow-scent 
To  soothe  us,  and  with  unseen  silent  hand 
Lifts  the  pavilion  portal  and  leans  in, 
With  one  long  sigh  for  all  these  bitter  wars 
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And  low-voiced  mention  of  the  sweets  of  love. 
Come,  Agnes — I  await  thee. 

All  day  long 

I  have  been  pent  in  stern-browed  conference 
With  the  hoarse  Captains — Lahire  and  Chabannes, 
Dunois  (there's  one  owes  thee  no  love),  Xaintrailles, 
And  the  red  Douglas.     Leal  ?     God  sees  and  knows. 
Greedy  of  power  in  council,  boasters  all, 
Vain,  virulent,  self-seeking — by  my  faith 
All  graceless,  all  rank  men-at-arms.     I  sate 
As  one  might  sit  in  some  burnt  place  of  sand 
And  thirst  for  the  round  air  of  leafy  haunts. 
Be  thou  a  breath  blown  from  the  woods  of  Marne 
To  raise  and  to  relieve  me.     Tired  am  I, 
Sick  to  the  soul  of  wars  and  leaguer-camps, 
The  combat  with  the  lance,  the  sword,  the  mace, 
The  single  and  the  many-handed  fight ; 
Tired  of  this  stubborn  Talbot  that  still  clings 
Like  the  sea-snail  to  his  obdurate  rock ; 
Weary  of  my  false  Paris,  faction-tongued, 
That  lifts  the  lewd  base  ringer  piously 
At  thy  bright  passage,  and  counts  o'er  the  gems 
Thou  wearest,  and  with  hoarse  insensate  cries 
Howls  down  the  land's  delivrancer — the  light 
Of  a  dark  age,  the  Saviour  of  this  France. 
Agnes,  were  it  not  well  done  now  to  pause — 
(Think,  Love,  how  time  comes  treading  on  love's  heels), 
To  snatch  some  well-earned  rest,  some  breathing  space, 
In  thy  close  bower  of  Beauty-on-the-Marne  ? 

Come  soon.     Is  the  calm  world  not  hushed  enough  ? 
And  are  there  eyes  on  the  alert  for  thee — 
Ears  listening  for  thy  light  foot's  muffled  fall  ? 
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Then  never  heed  them.     If  one  chance  to  see 

Thee  passing,  thou'lt  but  mix  in  his  dull  dreams, 

Or  show  like  some  poor  pale  unhappy  ghost 

That  walks  the  earth  for  some  dear  lover  left. 

Should  any  uprouse — propped  on  an  arm  to  gaze, 

Then  seem  to  glide  on  the  moon-silvered  sward — 

A  legend  Lady,  perilously  fair, 

From  whose  charmed  presence  all  will  veil  themselves 

And  lift  the  spell  with  the  oft-murmured  prayer. 

Thy  wont  was  from  of  old  thus  to  delay. 

Thus  of  old  time  when  first  at  Rene's  Court, 

Chinon,  the  well-loved  haunt  of  thy  young  years, 

I  saw  thee  and  earned  thy  virgin  favour,  I  chafed. 

The  very  wind  was  foe  to  thy  sweet  stealth ; 

The  rain  was  like  a  whisper  chiding  thee, 

Bereaving  me  at  each  more  wild  access 

Of  some  rich  moment.  .  .  .  The  faint  castle  lights 

Burned  lower  one  by  one.     The  last  went  out, 

As  dies  the  last  spark  on  the  lifeless  ash, 

Ere  thou  hadst  heart  to  venture.     Then  at  first, 

Thou  wouldst  not  that  the  moon  looked  on  our  loves, 

As  though  her  eye  gazed  coldly  on  thee  and  me, 

And  she  might  blazon  the  sweet  thing  she  saw 

Through  her  bright  heralds  the  surrounding  stars. 

It  is  a  long  time  since,  Love  :  not  too  long ; 

Brief  as  an  hour  the  time  seems ;  long  enough 

To  stale  mere  eye-fed  passion  :  far  too  long 

To  find  in  me  thy  passionate  lover  still, 

My  Agnes,  did  not  thy  rare  beauty  seem 

But  as  a  robe  to  that  which  I  have  found  thee — 

Imperial  by  thy  clear  mind's  strength  and  grasp, 

By  thy  resolve — thy  never  yielding  will, 

Thy  constancy,  and  the  peculiar  mould 

Of  thy  least  action  and  remembered  word. 
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Thy  unresembling  nature,  formed  upon 

No  pattern,  thy  calm  skill  and  dextrous  hand  : 

By  all  in  thee  which  I  was  born  to  lack 

And  so  am  drawn  to  and  am  fired  to  love 

When  it  is  clothed  in  woman's  rarest  beauty 

And  joined  with  a  sweet  woman's  wayward  heart. 

Ah  bitter  plight  to  be  born  indolent, 

Bondsman  to  love  and  ease,  and  jarred  upon, 

Even  as  a  lute  with  some  sharp  dissonance, 

By  clamour  and  keen  hardship — the  tense  strain 

And  the  long  stress  of  these  loud  turbulent  times  : 

A  King  no  longer  than  I  clasp  my  crown 

With  strenuous  hand  upon  my  aching  brow. 

I  would  the  world  were  some  suave  landscape,  rimmed 

By  the  far-folding  purple  of  soft  hills  : 

A  sunny  tract  whereon  broad  rivers  roll 

'Mong  bowered  isles,  past  shores  warm  to  the  verge 

With  olive  and  the  deeply  blushing  vine. 

My  station  then  should  be  the  rising  spur 

Of  a  dark  steep ;  and  there  I'd  live  and  lean, 

A  lover  of  old  songs  breathed  to  the  lute, 

The  dance  in  echoing  hall,  the  rhyming  geste 

Toned  languid  to  full-circled  beauty  round, 

With  courtly  games  where  passion  feeds  itself 

Upon  all  forms  of  feigning.     Thus  to  live : 

With  falcon-flying  in  the  meads  at  morn, 

Or  the  hot  chace  pushed  to  mid-forest  depth, 

Thus,  Agnes,  thus  to  live — thine  eyes  on  me, 

Mine  following  thee  through  all — were  to  be  King. 

Thou  art  not  so.     Thy  bold  ambitious  aims 

Run  counter.     Mixed  with  thy  soft  woman's  blood 

Stern  elements  appear.     The  soldier's  song — 
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"  We  must  away — 
Agnes  commands  : " 

Is  no  sly-thoughted  jest.     Through  thy  deep  eyes 

The  statesman  and  the  warrior  look  by  turns. 

Though  thou'rt  all  woman  is,  no  rest  for  thee, 

No  languorous  ease  tuned  to  the  sweets  of  earth, 

While  there  is  left  one  slight  still  unavenged, 

One  foeman  upon  French  soil  goading  thee 

To  new  attempts  and  trials  in  bloodier  wars. 

"  Was  it  for  this  " — the  low  clear  accents  come 

Like  clarions  on  the  deep  lethargic  night — 

"  Was  it  for  this  I  tamed  the  feudal  lords 

Of  Burgundy,  of  Anjou  and  Bretagne? — 

With  whom  we  are  now  one,  grown  strong  to  wreak 

God's  vengeance  on  these  hankering  English  curs. 

Still  lurks  the  Leopard  in  your  own  Guyenne. 

Leal  Normandy  is  up.     The  Gascon  waits 

Till  you  have  spurned  this  Talbot  from  Pontoise. 

On,  my  anointed  King,  one  more  last  blow, 

And  there  is  left  no  trace,  through  all  the  length 

And  breadth  of  your  fair  France,  of  England's  rule." 

Then  have  with  thee,  my  Queen  !  .  .  .  Why  art  thou  not 

Queen,  Agnes  ?    Hence  from  me,  fierce  frustrate  dreams. 

Kings  are  not  happy  in  the  wives  they  wed, 

And  there's  a  royalty  in  unroyal  blood 

Shames  lineage.  .  .  .  Have  a  care.     This  bitter  strife 

Ends  not  abroad.     A  hundred  foes  to  thee 

Crouch  in  the  snarling  Camp.     These  wait  their  hour 

To  spring,  and  to  drive  deep  their  vicious  fangs 

In  the  soft  flesh  of  thy  unsure  repute. 

Think  not  Dunois  forgets — the  fawning  hound 

Thy  bitter  words  whipped  once  when  he  at  length 

Had  bared  the  grim  teeth  he  had  ground  so  long 

In  fury  at  thy  arm's  might — thy  woman's  arm, 
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That  held  him  till  it  choked  the  foul  breath  back. 

There  needs  but  one  false  step,  one  finger-length 

Allowed,  one  sole  pale  evidence  of  fear, 

And  he  is  loosed  to  join  the  wolvish  pack 

Of  the  loud  Paris  factions  .  .  .  Heaven  assoil  us, 

Who  walk  with  our  twined  fates  held  in  our  hands. 

Yet  now  no  present  fear  weighs  down  the  mind. 

The  wind  blows  calm.     Yon  unrebellious  stars 

Move  on  their  quiet  rounds  in  vassalship 

To  the  Queen  Moon.     Now  in  this  breathing  trance 

Hate  sleeps,  and  Envy  to  the  glorious  Heaven 

Turns  up  its  hooded  eyes  till  morrow-dawn. 

Dawn  thou  on  my  soul's  night,  my  queenly  moon, 

Reveal  the  grace  which  to  these  times  of  war 

Thy  mind  and  body's  exquisiteness  lend. 

Dawn  on  me  with  thy  high  arched  sovran  brow — 

Shadowed  with  such  soft  clusters  of  girl's  hair 

As  may  annul  what  else  might  seem  severe : 

Dawn  languid  eyes  wherein  is  veiled  more  fire 

Of  merry  wit,  soft  passion,  tense  resolve, 

Than  lurks  in  a  keen  surface-seizing  eye : 

Dawn  on  me,  little  sweet  curled  childish  mouth — 

Lips  lovely  in  repose,  and  lovelier  stirred 

By  the  near  wind  of  smiles  past  or  to  come  : 

Dawn,  splendour  of  the  flower-like  hand  and  breast — 

More  white  than  is  the  blossoming  almond-bough, 

Small  chin  like  a  smooth  fruit,  peach  coloured  cheek 

That  sings  of  the  South  sun — with  undulant  limbs 

Matched  never  yet  for  roundness,  slender  feet, 

The  which  if  thou  shouldst  bare  and  wend  among 

The  meadow-flowers  these  all  would  twine  themselves 

In  a  bright  mesh  to  ensnare  thee  and  detain. 

Dawn,  my  night's  moon.  .  .  .  Now  whatsoe'er  chance  befall 
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Within  the  bosom  of  this  breathing  wind 

To  whelm  and  to  undo  me  and  drag  me  down, 

Though  I  should  never  taste  thy  dewy  lips 

Again,  yet  will  I  feast  me  full  to-night  : 

Fame,  honour,  life,  youth,  fortune,  realm  and  crown, 

As  wind,  weighed  in  the  balance  with  thy  love. 


M 
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ROME.    AN  ANTECHAMBER  IN  THE  VATICAN. 

Enter  CESARE  BORGIA,  CARDINAL  OF  VALENCIA,  plainly 
attired  in  black  velvet  with  a  gold  chain,  attended  by  a 
Chamberlain. 

Ces.  His  Holiness  awaits  me  ?     Is  he  alone  ? 

Ch.  Alone,  my  Lord,  and  now  expects  your  coming. 
I  shall  announce  you. 

Ces.  Stay.     I  will  go  in.  .  .  . 

How  hath  he  borne  my  brother  Gandia's  death  ? 

Ch.  Most  ill,  my  Lord.     When  he  first  heard  the  news 
He  was  like  one  distraught.     For  some  three  days 
He  took  no  food  and  lay  stretched  on  the  floor 
In  his  own  chamber,  writhing.     He  seemed  lost 
To  conscience  of  aught  round  him,  moaned  and  wept, 
And  made  as  if  he  strove  with  somewhat  there  : 
Flung  his  arms  out,  then  tore  at  his  own  face ; 
Paid  heed  to  none :  last,  bade  us  forth  from  him 
With  trembling  words.     We  feared  some  sudden  stroke, 
For  he  looked  feeble  and  not  long  to  live. 

Ces.  Is  he  more  calm  ? 

Ch.  A  calmness  like  despair 

Came  on,  timed  by  exhaustion.     Hour  on  hour 
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He  sits  alone  and  will  have  none  disturb  him. 
He  is  much  broken  and  has  briefly  aged 
Who  bore  his  years  so  lightly  and  looked  young. 
He  cannot  rise  beyond  his  bitter  thoughts, 
And  whoso  speaks  to  him  is  barely  answered 
In  wandering  words  that  show  a  mind  confused 
And  overtaxed  by  grief. 

Ces.  I  will  attend  him. 

I  speak  in  private  with  his  Holiness. 
Let  none  have  entry  here.     Look  to  the  door. 
See  that  none  waits.  {Exit. 

Ch.  It  shall  have  care,  my  Lord.     [Exit. 

The  Apartment  of  the  POPE,  ALEXANDER  VI.     THE  POPE 
(RODRIGO  BORGIA)  seated.     Enter  CESARE  BORGIA. 

P.  Cesare.  .  .  . 

Ces.  I  have  come 

To  learn  how  you  bear  up  beneath  this  blow 
Fallen  on  our  House.     There  is  no  need  to  rise. 
Will  you  not  now  be  calm  and  speak  with  me 
Of  how  this  fell  and  what  is  left  to  do  ? 

P.  Do  not  approach  too  near.     I  could  not  bear  it. 

Ces.  You  are  unhinged  and  overwrought  by  grief. 

P.  My  sorrow  sleeps  while  I  stretch  forth  my  hand 
To  grasp  the  clue  that  shall  unwind  this  tangle. 
What  know  you  of  this  black  deed  ? 

Ces.  The  outwards  only  : 

The  bare  events  as  they  were  told  to  you. 

P.  Let  me  now  hear  them  told  in  your  own  words. 

Ces.  We  had  supped  late  within  our  mother's  house 
Beyond  the  City  Walls.     We  took  farewell 
Ere  on  the  morrow  we  should  part  from  hence 
For  Naples,  to  fulfil  the  mission  there 
Laid  on  us  by  yourself,  to  crown  the  King. 
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P.  Who  were  then  present  ? 

Ces.  Cardinal  Monreale, 

With  many  friends  :  my  brother  too,  Giuffredo : 
Our  Kinsmen — 

P.  Did  you  mark  none  there  that  bore 

Or  now  might  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  this 
Foul  murder  ? 

Ces.  None. 

P.  Was  there  in  truth  not  one 

Whose  presence  well  might  be  accounted  strange, 
One  not  of  our  known  friends  ? 

Ces.  One  such  there  was  : 

A  man  that  long  held  Gandia  in  close  talk. 
A  mask  concealed  him.     He  had  oft  been  known 
To  visit  Gandia  in  the  Palace  here. 
My  brother's  life  required  some  secrecy 
In  small  affairs,  love-matters  and  the  like. 
I  paid  the  Mask  no  heed. 

P.  But  afterward 

Did  not  the  Mask  and  this  long  private  talk 
Rise  in  remembrance  ? 

Ces.  I  now  think  they  did. 

For  coming  thence  at  a  late  hour  together, 
When  we  had  reached  the  City  and  passed  before 
The  Sforza  Palace,  Gandia  then  drew  rein 
And  there  took  leave.     He  had  elsewhere  to  go. 
Some  amorous  frolic  'twas,  we  thought.     He  rode 
To  the  Jews'  Quarter. 

P.  Went  the  Mask  with  him  ? 

Ces.  He  took  the  Mask  up  on  his  mule  behind  him. 
One  servant  followed — him  they  found  at  last 
Speechless  and  done  to  death. 

P.  Where  found  they  him  ? 

Ces.  In  the  Jews'  Square. 
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P.  Giovanni,  O  my  sweet  son, 

My  princely  boy — with  thy  dear  Mother's  eyes : 
Who  seemed  herself  when  young.     What  snare  was  this 
Thy  bitter  foes  and  mine  prepared  for  thee  ? 

Ces.  The  end  you  know.    The  boatman  who  kept  guard 
Within  his  boat  that  night  moored  on  the  Tiber  : 
He  towards  dawn  saw  men  steal  down  the  lane 
Beside  the  Hospital  of  San  Girolamo 
And  stand  on  the  stream's  brink  as  if  to  see 
None  watched  them.     Who  then  signed.     On  this,  a  man 
Well  mounted — with  gold  spurs — on  a  white  horse, 
Drew  out  from  shade.     Behind  him,  held  in  place 
By  two  on  foot  and  with  head  dangling,  lay 
A  full  dressed  corpse.     When  they  had  reached  the  brink 
The  horse  was  turned,  the  body  seized  and  flung 
Far  out  on  the  black  flood.     The  splash  was  heard 
By  this  same  Giorgio.     Long  the  horseman  watched, 
And  last  perceiving  somewhat  rise  and  float 
Asked  what  it  was.     The  dead  man's  cloak.     They  cast 
Stones  on  it  till  at  length  the  cloak  sank  down. 
And  then  all  five  passed  back  the  way  they  came. 
The  boatman,  asked  why  he  raised  no  alarm, 
Alleged  he  had  seen  full  a  hundred  men 
Flung  in  the  Tiber  thus  by  night,  and  knew 
No  reason  why  it  should  seem  strange  to  him. 
The  body,  brought  up  by  the  fishers'  nets 
Bore  fifteen  wounds.     The  throat  was  deeply  cut 
And  the  hands  tied.     Here  was  no  work  of  thieves. 
The  purse  had  gold  in  it,  and  the  gemmed  gloves 
Hung  in  his  belt.     The  dagger  was  undrawn. 
No  jewel  wanted. 

P.  Who  wears  spurs  of  gold 

Steals  not  aught  less  than  that  fine  jewel  life. 
The  hands  were  tied.     O  warm  young  liberal  hands 
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That  flung  the  gold  out  freely,  that  must  clasp 
Fair  women's  flesh  nor  heed  the  price  to  pay  : 
O  wherefore  bound  ? 

Ces.  For  torture,  doubtless. 

P.  Tied, 

They  could  not  ward  off  the  revengeful  strokes 
That  with  a  slow  and  gradual  injury 
Drank  the  young  life  that  gushed  forth  at  each  thrust. 
And  then  when  fear  and  horror  crowned  the  deed, 
They  gashed  the  throat.  ...  So  men  slit  bulls  for  ruth 
When  they  are  all  foredone. 

Ces.  It  may  well  be. 

That  Gandia  drew  this  death  down  on  himself. 

P.  Do  you  deem  so  ?     I  ask  now  do  you  not 
Know  who  has  done  this  deed  ? 

Ces.  What  should  I  know 

And  not  proclaim  ?    Should  I  not  seek  revenge 
For  this  foul  act  there  where  it  lay  to  take  ? 

P.  You  bore  Gandia  no  love. 

Ces.  I  loved  him  not 

Who  had  an  itch  to  thwart  me.     His  life's  course 
Ran  counter  to  those  ends  we  looked  to  achieve. 
He  was  too  weak  to  make  way  in  the  world. 
The  hopes  that  you  indulged  and  placed  in  him, 
The  path  you  set,  the  vast  ambition  nursed 
And  long  reposed  on  him  to  bind  this  land 
Of  Italy,  fuse  all  those  petty  States 
And  bend  them  to  one  rule — this  aim  proposed 
Lay  not  within  his  range  and  power  to  reach. 
No  soldier  he.     On  pleasure  solely  bent, 
He  had  no  thought  for  statecraft.     Fooled  he  was 
By  the  first  comer,  who  saw  not  men's  minds 
But  their  looks  only  :  who  gave  heed  to  words 
Nor  weighed  the  intent :  who  was  full-blown  with  pride, 
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Pampered  and  fed  by  his  familiars  up 

With  dreams  of  power  and  place,  and  so  set  on 

In  self-belief  that  none  might  counsel  him  : 

Yet  jealous — well  aware  how  he  lacked  strength, 

Envious  of  gifts  in  others,  mined  beneath 

By  unreliance  and  inconstancy 

That  ever  warred  with  his  vain  self-belief. 

So  he  grew  naught.     I  had  no  love  for  him, 

And  yet  bore  him  no  hate. 

P>  This  easy  boy, 

How  had  he  harmed  you  ?    Yours  the  subtle  brain, 
Yours  the  set  mind,  yours  all  the  gifts  he  lacked : 
The  future  yours.     Life  smiled  and  lay  before  you. 

Ccs.  He  harmed  me  not.     What  moulds  your  question 

thus? 
Do  you  keep  something  back  ? 

P.  My  question  grew 

From  that  hard  soil  of  your  unpitying  words. 
I  seemed  to  find  some  tinge  of  anger  there. 
It  may  be  I  see  things  that  are  not — dream 
III  dreams  that  vanish  and  dissolve  by  day. 

Ces.  Avow  that  I,  from  whom  Gandia  had  veiled 
His  inner  life,  could  not  have  seen  the  snare 
Laid  by  some  private  vengeance.     The  known  bait, 
A  woman,  served  in  this. 

P.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Ces.  I  know  it  not.     Men  are  thus  trapped  by  night 
That  covers  crime  with  darkness.     Words  he  used 
(The  hour  being  late)  can  point  to  naught  but  this  : 
"  He  had  elsewhere  to  go  for  his  diversion." 
Whereat  all  present  smiled. 

P.  Did  you  smile  too  ? 

Ces.  To  me  it  seemed  an  act  of  wanton  folly. 
For  he  had  foes  past  numbering.     Here  in  Rome 
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His  love-intrigues  had  armed  men's  hands  against  him. 
The  Sforza,  the  Orsini,  had  they  not 
Strong  cause  for  hate  ?     So  thus  we  parted  there. 
All  bade  Good-Night.     I  gained  the  Palace  then, 
Wherein  I  slept. 

P.  So  it  was  told  to  me. 

The  secret  foe  to  Gandia — yet  unnamed — 
His  name  unknown — could  he  not  work  the  harm 
Safely  at  distance  ?     Say  he  slept  the  while, 
With  those  about  him  who  might  swear  to  this. 

Ces.  I  have  borne  much  with  patience.     I  now  ask 
Do  you  accuse  ?  .  .  .  This  is  some  sickly  dream 
Which  you  have  nursed  back  to  unworthy  life 
And  now  let  foul  the  day  with  dark  suspicion. 
I  will  not  hold  your  words  to  be  aught  else 
Than  evidence  of  a  distempered  mind, 
That  sees  white  black,  and  men  like  ravening  beasts, 
And  those  bound  close  to  you  by  the  strong  ties 
Of  blood  and  kinship,  monsters,  murderers, 
Foes  to  your  House. 

P.  I  charge  no  man  in  this 

Unheard,  none  without  proof  or  timely  avowal. 
In  truth  I  have  dreamed  ill  dreams.     I  charge  not  you 
With  aught  direct :  I  will  impute  to  you 
No  agency,  whereby,  yourself  unseen, 
Unrecked  of,  unsuspected,  you  might  wreak 
(Unto  what  ends  I  know  not)  monstrous  ill : 
A  deed  so  vile,  so  black,  that  even  in  this 
Blood-guilty  age  that  holds  naught  sacred,  naught 
Secure  by  law,  neither  by  God's  behest, 
Should  draw  dire  condemnation  on  you,  nay 
Blot  out  your  name  forever  from  Heaven's  book 
And  make  it  sound  henceforth  in  all  men's  mouths. 
I  charge  you  not  with  this.  .  .  .  Yet  now  I  ask 
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Did  you  not  see  some  trend  of  circumstance 
Which  being  left  and  in  its  action  freed, 
I  say  not  of  set  purpose,  yet  throughout 
Permitted  or  neglected,  chanced  to  chime 
With  some  deep  unavowed  desire  of  yours  ? 
Did  you  wish  Gandia  hence  from  this  fair  world, 
Wherein  the  shade  cast  by  his  fortune's  height 
Obscured  your  merit  and  delayed  the  hour 
When  you  might  gain  the  scope  so  long  desired  ? 
Did  you  let  fate  fight  for  you  ?     Was  there  not 
Some  tangle  of  events  that,  told  not  of, 
Served  you  and  was  let  grow  ?     Did  you  not  cast 
The  burthen  on  his  faults,  did  you  charge  vice 
To  do  what  of  yourself  you  feared  to  do  ? 
Wherein  was  this  thing  rooted  ?     Was  not  it 
The  flower  of  some  old  growth  ?     Did  you  not  see 
The  outcome  and  did  you  not  stand  aside  ? 

Ces.  You  probe  deep  down  in  nature.     An  old  wound 
Gapes  now  afresh.     You  have  a  curious  hand. 
Yet  now  at  first  I  raise  one  circumstance 
In  sharp  relief.     The  horseman — masterful 
And  paramount  through  all,  wore  spurs  of  gold. 
Assassins  wear  not  such.     One  of  some  wealth 
This  master  was,  past  question  :  one  that  wreaked 
Revenge  for  some  great  wrong,  or  thus  wiped  out 
A  private  hate  long  nurtured.  ...  I  know  this, 
That  Gandia  had  earned  a  lady's  favour — 
A  merchant's  wife,  some  say,  his  name  not  known, 
Who  on  affairs  gone  lately  hence  to  France 
And  there  delayed,  long  absent,  heard  report 
Touching  the  lady's  acts,  conveyed  to  him 
By  someone  nameless,  foe  to  one  unnamed. 
From  travel  homed  he  had  been  found  to  watch 
The  lady  well.     Tis  thought  he  had  gained  proof. 
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Gandia  was  warned — 

P.  Did  you  then  act  on  this  ? 

Sent  you  this  warning  ? 

Ces.  Warned,  but  not  by  me, 

Was  better  warned.     He  paid  my  words  no  heed. 
Nay  I  was  cause  he  oft  pursued  a  path 
Else  tired  of.     I  as  well  might  bid  the  wind 
To  change  from  its  set  course.     I  make  no  doubt 
His  death  is  even  the  flower  of  this  ill  weed. 
The  thing  lacks  proof.     I  have  failed  to  buy  the  name. 
We  shall  not  fix  the  murder  on  this  man 
Saving  with  aid  from  time.     Yet  I  much  fear 
That  it  fell  thus ;  through  this  low  instrument 
Some  high-placed  vengeance  worked.     How  shall  it  serve 
To  stir  the  mud-browned  waters  of  this  pool  ? 
When  the  mud  falls  then  we  may  find  the  fish. 

P.  You  know,  and  you  know  not.     You  know  so  well, 
Yet  you  know  ill.     No  names.     Is  it  not  strange  ? 
You  have  been  told,  yet  you  have  heard  no  names. 

Ces.  This  was  not  heard  directly.     Rumours  ran. 
It  was  a  vague  and  unconfirmed  report. 
I  give  it  as  it  reached  me. 

P.  Strange  indeed. 

Yet  I  perceive  I  shall  learn  nothing  more. 
Time  be  my  book.     Cesare,  I  grow  tired. 
My  strength  ebbs  out.     I  have  long  fasted.     See 
How  I  am  changed  in  so  few  days  and  nights. 
I  know  I  must  forget.     Of  all  the  griefs 
Time  brings  to  us — death,  parting,  love's  decline, 
The  saddest  thing  we  learn  is  to  forget. 

Ces.  Strong  is  your  grief.     No  man  lives  now  in  Rome 
But  pities  you,  knowing  the  love  you  bore. 
I  am  told  the  Cardinal  Delia  Rovere 
Himself  hath  writ  you  words  of  condolence. 
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How  much  the  more  shall  those  you  call  your  friends 
And  we  of  your  own  blood  then  feel  for  you  ? 
I  say  your  grief  has  moved  me  more  than  aught 
Has  ever  moved  me  yet. 

•P-  Cesare,  I  think 

You  feel  as  much  as  he  owns  power  to  feel 
Whose  gain  and  my  great  loss  are  like  twin  boughs 
Sprung  from  a  single  stem.     It  seems  I  must 
Leave  sorrowing  here.     To  those  raised  up  to  rule 
No  leisure  comes  for  grief.  .  .  .     You  shall  put  off 
The  Churchman's  robe  and  now,  as  best  befits 
Your  strength  and  valour,  take  the  soldier's  sword. 
I  will  appoint  you  tasks  that  well  performed 
Shall  lift  you  to  undreamed  pre-eminence. 
For  you  were  born  to  master  and  mould  men. 
Your  mind  was  formed  to  move  with  subtle  craft 
Among  large  issues  and  force  on  events 
To  fill  the  measure  and  the  shape  designed. 
You  know  I  purpose  to  subdue  the  States 
Of  the  Romagna,  fallen  from  Holy  Church, 
That  have  long  years  withheld  due  tribute  :  as 
Rimini  and  Faenza — Imola, 
Pesaro,  Forli,  Camerino.     All 
Shall,  after  trial,  be  deprived  of  rights, 
And  by  our  arms  reduced,  restore  the  sway 
Temporal  of  Holy  Church  through  her  dominion. 
This,  in  due  time — the  moment  swiftly  seized, 
The  means  thereto  amply  and  long  prepared, 
I  shall  commit  to  your  hand's  furtherance  : 
Which  fully  achieved,  made  fast  and  perdurable, 
What  shall  not  thence  ensue  ?   This  foothold  gained 
Shall  be  the  base  and  firm-set  vantage-point 
Whence  raying  outward,  power  gendring  on  power, 
Fief  added  still  to  fief,  we  shall  at  last 
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Make  Italy  one  realm  from  sea  to  sea  : 
Strong  to  repel  the  invader — self-preserved, 
Self-governed,  self-sufficing,  self-contained  : 
A  voice  to  vie  in  terms  with  sovran  France, 
A  counsel  weighing  in  the  mind  of  Spain  : 
A  Kingdom — Italy — one  banded  realm  ! 

Ces.  You  voice  my  cherished  dreams.     Hereto  I  vow 
My  life  henceforth.     My  thoughts  and  my  least  acts 
Hereon  shall  hinge  and  take  from  it  direction, 
By  day  or  night  subdued  to  this  one  end. 
Now  whatsoe'er  powers  I  own  I  consecrate 
To  this  sole  service,  and  may  God  be  with  me. 
A  task  more  proud,  more  near  to  heart's  desire, 
More  answerable  to  the  uplifted  thoughts 
Of  one  whom  vast  ambition  rules  and  sways, 
Was  ne'er  on  man  laid  by  the  hand  of  time. 
I  will  take  leave.     Now  if  this  cherished  thought 
May  serve  to  calm  your  grief,  then  freely  allow 
The  balm  full  action  till  it  heal  the  wound  : 
Sure  that  in  all  set  forth  or  outlined  here 
We  see  like  one,  and  as  one  stand  or  fall.     [Exit. 

P.  Three  elements  conjoined  in  equal  parts 
Make  up  success — firm  will,  fine  faculty, 
And  that  complection  of  events  the  mind 
Creates  not  nor  maintains,  being  the  summed  force 
At  work   in    the   world,  which  men  name  Fortune.  .  . 

Grant, 

Heavenly  Father,  to  Thy  Church  on  earth 
This  glory  of  grown  dominion.     Hold  Thou  off 
The  hand  of  unseeing  fate — let  it  not  mar 
By  some  blind  operance  of  a  changeful  chance 
This  marriage  of  firm  will  with  power  of  mind, 
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(At  Florence) 


THIS  Bandinello.  .  .  .     Pah  !   Now  hear  me  out. 

Our  Duchess  caused  a  pure  white  marble  block 

To  be  mined  out  for  him.     One  golden  morn 

As  I  went  on  by  Arno  I  saw  the  boat 

That  brought  the  piece  toward  Florence.     Bathed  in  sun, 

It  shone  like  snow  :  the  broad  strong  summer  light 

Danced  on  it :  the  smooth  stone  lay  softly  pearled. 

Nay,  thus  enthroned,  majestic,  in  this  boat 

Of  worn  brown  timbers,  with  its  glossy  breast 

Shown  in  the  answering  stream,  by  flag-bound  banks 

And  heavy  foliaged  trees  raised  and  relieved, 

It  seemed  alive,  or  now  about  to  live — 

Like  matter  when  it  waits  the  Creative  hand. 

And  as  I  walked,  the  Artist  here  within  me, 

Gauging  the  length  and  breadth  and  height,  began 

(As  falls  whene'er  I  see  fine  working-stuff — 

Silver  or  gold,  fine  woods,  marble  or  gems) 

To  mould  in  fancy  the  exact  design 

Permitted  or  enjoined.  ...     A  Neptune  'twas 

Old  Bandinello  meant  to  carve  from  it.  .  . 
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I  saw  a  Neptune,  browed  divinely,  surge 

Half  out  the  fresh  curled  waves,  with  briny  drops 

Beading  on  his  great  sides  :  in  his  grand  eyes 

The  impress  of  wide-regioned  air  and  sea. 

He  drank  the  sunned  main's  glory  and  viewed  the  wind 

Heaving  green  seas  o'er  the  dark  dolphins  backs — 

Sousing  the  Tritons  where  they  dog  the  nymphs 

With  a  fierce  amorous  heat.     A  grim  half-smile 

Played  on  the  strong  God's  features.    Strength  and  mirth, 

Power  and  calm  joy,  inblent,  divinely  fused — 

So  I  beheld  great  Neptune  ;  grown  59  clear, 

So  bathed  in  brine-drenched  air — so  sunned  upon, 

I  had  to  use  grim  force  to  hold  me  in — 

Lest  I  run  down  to  where  the  God  lay  locked 

In  the  pure  stone  and  bid  him  rise  and  live. 

You  lads  that  lean  and  do  your  goldsmith's  work 

In  the  Duke's  Wardrobe  here,  that  have  keen  eyes 

And  the  live  hands  of  artists — do  you  not, 

Domenico,  and  you  Giovan,  perceive, 

Feel  and  intend — beats  not  your  blood  with  mine  ? 

Do  not  your  fingers  itch  ?    I  grew  like  one 

Possessed.     When  I  reached  home  I  crushed  and  thumbed 

The  live  thought  out  in  clay — changed  it  and  wrought 

Till  the  design  stood  firm. 

What  did  I  next  ? 

I  sought  the  Duke — our  grand  Duke  Cosimo, 
So  testy  and  so  great :  illustrious 
With  the  proud  lustre  of  his  blood's  descent 
From  those  famed  men  his  fathers :  yet  so  mean, 
So  grudging,  so  penurious,  so  forgetful : 
So  sparing  with  fine  gold,  so  prone  to  halt 
Midway  in  grand  designs  those  urge  on  him 
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That  know  :  so  apt  to  hold  a  Duke  knows  best — 

Who  cannot  know  save  as  mere  princes  may : 

So  seeming-lavish,  so  untimely  seized 

By  poor  compunctions  :  with  a  blood  so  rich 

That  yet  turns  water  in  a  time  so  brief. 

He  was  homed  then  at  Poggio  a"  Caiano, 

Where  with  the  Duchess  and  his  son  the  Prince 

He  went  for  air.     He  had  just  newly  dined, 

And  all  with  him  were  on  the  garden-terrace, 

There  sitting  for  cool  shade.     He  welcomed  me 

In  his  own  large  and  ever  genial  way, 

And  drew  apart  from  all,  as  well  resolved 

To  hear  my  matter  out.     "  Well,  Benvenuto," 

He  said,  and  armed  my  shoulder,  "  what  news  now  ?" 

To  whom  then  I  "  My  Lord,  for  whom  I  live, 

For  whose  great  glory  in  the  minds  of  men 

My  hands  toil  ever  and  intend  to  toil, 

I  chanced  to  see  this  day  your  pure  white  marble 

On  Arno  steered.  ...  I  smiled,  and  pitied  it 

To  think  what  usage  it  was  like  to  have. 

You  will  have  yet  in  mind  the  Hercules 

Old  Bandinello  wrought :  you  will  recall 

The  sonnets  made  on  this  great  masterpiece  — 

Some  forty  fixed  and  hung  about  the  base. 

Therein  was  much  I  now  remember  ill — 

Mere  sly  abuse  wherein  the  offended  sense 

Breeds  the  unreasoned  stricture,  sees  the  fault 

Yet  cannot  find  the  ground.     But  I  recall 

The  judgment  of  known  artists — I  give  here 

Their  own  keen  words. 

'  If  you  had  shaved  the  hair 
No  room  were  left  for  brain.     The  heavy  face 
Was  ox  far  more  than  lion— and  then  tuned, 
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Nowise  to  the  given  pose,  but  on  the  neck 

Set  ill — with  such  poor  art,  such  lack  of  ease, 

That  a  worse  thing  was  never  yet  seen  done. 

The  malformed  shoulders  are  like  pommels  raised 

On  a  pack-saddle ;  the  great  thews,  the  breasts, 

Are  not  a  man's,  but  more  like  melon-sacks 

Propped  up  against  a  wall.     The  loins,  again, 

Are  like  full  bags.     The  limbs,  how  they  are  joined 

To  that  great  cumbrous  body  !     On  which  one 

Falls  the  vast  weight — which  is  it  bears  the  strain  ? 

The  bulk  bends  forward — the  worst  kind  of  fault. 

The  arms  jut  out  in  some  loose  lifeless  way 

Yet  never  viewed  in  man.     The  mean  right  leg 

Of  Hercules  lies  merged  in  Cacus'  left : 

If  disinvolved  and  sundered,  then  remains 

Scarce  flesh  for  one  great  calf — much  less  for  two.' 

They  found,  moreover,  that  one  formless  foot 

Of  Hercules  lies  plunged  in  earth ;  they  said 

The  other  looks  as  it  were  seared  by  fire  .  .  . 

Great  Agnolo,  past-master  in  such  kinds, 

Couldst  thou  have  seen — thou  whom  the  Ancients  know 

For  equal — couldst  thou  but  have  seen  this  thing  !  " 

Here  laughed  the  Duke  out  loud.     "  My  Benvenuto," 

He  gurgled — glanced  where  his  fair  Lady  leaned — 

From  us  not  far,  "  this  marble  was  mined  out 

For  Bandinello  some  score  years  ago. 

And  now  the  goldsmith,  feeling  age  come  on, 

Yearning  to  put  forth  his  long-hindered  powers, 

Exacts  the  marble.     Ask  our  Duchess  there. 

She  rules  in  this."     Our  Lady  turned  to  me, 

Who  caught  the  phrase  :  somewhile  she  had  lent  ear 

To  our  close  converse.     "  I  am  tired  to  death," 

Quoth  she,  "  good  Benvenuto,  by  your  tongue. 
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Words,  ever  words.     Your  temper  and  hot  speech — 
The  Saints  preserve  us — breed  continual  strife. 
You  have  an  itch  to  mar  the  plans  we  make. 
If  we  say  this,  then  you  say  that.     Now  learn 
The  block  stays  Bandinello's." 

This  rapped  out 

(If  hot  and  hasty  she  is  also  kind — 
Well  meaning,  as  all  know),  she  sought  to  smoothe 
My  scorn  and  my  just  anger  with  mild  words. 

I  ever  loved  our  Lady.     Far  too  oft 

I  crossed  her  and  opposed.     Yet  I  knew  well 

This  Bandinello  used  sly  arts  and  wiles 

To  long  set  back  my  Perseus,  my  great  bronze  : 

Who  ever  poured  out  in  the  Ducal  ear 

Doubts  and  misgivings.     So  they  stinted  me 

Of  means  and  metal  to  achieve  the  task — 

The  paymasters — that  sent  their  sorry  doles. 

Till  one  fine  day — I  had  gone  out  to  see 

My  natural  son,  my  boy,  my  only  child — 

If  I  remember  rightly  :  put  to  nurse 

With  a  good  gossip  on  my  country  farm ; 

And  homing  thence  I  chanced  to  meet  the  pig — 

The  slanderer,  this  backbiter,  this  grave  dolt, 

Ambling  on  a  starved  mule.     I  had  stabbed  the  man — 

I  have  slain  men  for  less,  had  I  not  seen 

A  son  with  him,  a  boy  of  some  ten  years, 

A  bright-eyed,  open,  and  well-featured  lad. 

My  wrath  died  down  within  me.     Trembling  and  pale, 

The  father  looked,  conscious  of  his  foul  acts, 

The  covert  whispers,  and  the  guarded  hints, 

And  more,  the  mild  dissuasion,  seeming-just, 

Impartial,  well-advised,  wherewith  the  hound 
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Harmed  me  with  our  great  Duke — me,  whom  the  Pope, 
Our  sainted  Clement,  prized  :  who  had  erst  lived 
A  very  Prince  in  France — whom  the  King  stayed 
In  his  realm  long  with  favours  and  large  gains  : 
Who  had  my  land  and  Castle,  and  good  knights 
To  attend  me,  and  my  servants.     This  I  left — 
For  what  ?    The  service  of  a  changeful  Duke, 
By  this  vile  Bandinello  turned  and  swayed. 

Yet  now,  more  calm  (I  gave  no  too-great  heed 
To  our  vexed  Lady's  words — I  made  for  her 
Some  pretty  toys  thereafter,  Indian  gems 
Set  in  fine  gold — a  ring,  a  bracelet — seals, 
Which  she  avowed  much  charmed  her)  I  now  urged  : 
"  I  lay  no  claim  to  this  fair  marble  block. 
I  do  but  say  :  Let  both  submit  designs. 
To  him  be  given  the  marble  who  shows  forth 
The  power  to  put  in  act  what  pleases  most—- 
For the  more  honour  of  your  Princely  House." 

Here  the  Duke  nodded.     "  Benvenuto  asks 
No  unjust  thing,"  he  mused.     Our  Lady  smiled 
Bitterly.     The  fool-courtiers  with  sage  nods 
Approved  the  Duke,  yet,  deferential,  turned 
To  mark  the  Lady.     She,  grown  tired  of  words, 
Resolved  (I  doubt  not)  that  since  men  will  talk 
And  think  that  ends  it,  why  then  let  them  talk 
And  in  good  time  find  out  that  ends  it  not. 
And  so  it  fell  both  brought  designs.     The  Duke 
From  two  I  planned  chose  one,  which  he  liked  well. 
He  saw  old  Bandinello's— liked  it  not  .  .  . 
Now  soon  thereafter  Bandinello  died — 
His  death  urged  on,  some  say,  by  the  sad  thought 
That  he  might  lose  the  marble.     I  worked  hard, 
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Impeded  now  by  this  and  then  by  that, 
Vexed  in  my  private  matters,  wanting  means, 
Denied  assistance,  foiled  by  changing  moods  : 
Until  to-day  this  Neptune  (the  world's  loss) 
Stands  incomplete  there  in  my  workshop  yet, 
And  I  am  old,  and  get  smith's  work  to  do 
(These  petty  things  you  lads  turn  out  for  me) 
And  now  no  more  trust  to  my  shaping  hand. 

Thus  art  waits  on  the  moods  of  Princes.     Thus 
Great  plans  are  foiled,  and  thus  transient  events — 
Wars  and  rebellions — the  gained  mastership 
In  some  low  clash  of  wills,  nay  less — the  lack 
Of  the  mere  means,  the  poor  superfluous  gold, 
Arrest  those  works  that  should  outlive  the  jars 
And  small  contentions  of  envenomed  States, — 
To  long  endure  and  hold  high  patterns  up 
To  a  blind  world  that  knows  not  beauty  yet. 
Now  in  my  mind  I  almost  pity  him — 
The  toad,  this  Bandinello,  caused  to  wait 
Full  twenty  years  whilst  the  fine  marble  lay 
Eaten  by  rain — with  holes  worn  deep  in  it, — 
And  then  to  die  like  some  old  toothless  dog 
The  master  cheats  of  the  long-promised  bone. 


YOUNG   WATERS 


TWAS  near  upon  the  tide  of  Yule 

When  nobles  come  to  grace  the  Court. 

The  bitter  wind  sang  winter  dule, 
And  pastime  held  and  indoor  sport. 

The  Queen  looked  from  her  casement  down, 
From  Stirling  Castle  gazed  she  out, 

And  saw  where  mid  the  gathering  town 
A  lordly  train  rode  through  the  rout. 

The  colours  of  their  waving  cloaks 
As  on  a  dark  ground  gems  appeared 

Whereas  they  moved  and  drave  the  folks 
And  winding  to  the  Castle  neared. 

It  is  the  young  Lord  Waters  now 
From  his  broad  lands  and  ancient  seat. 

His  following,  like  some  King's  doth  show 
As  it  rides  up  the  Castle  street. 

Fair-haired  is  he  and  ruddy  of  mien, 
Full  man,  though  yet  a  winsome  boy. 

As  he  lights  down  it  is  well  seen 

He  hath  the  whole  wide  world  to  his  joy. 
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She  marks  his  entrance.     The  King  bows 
And  greets  him  fairly  as  birth  demands. 

She  slightly  knits  her  long  straight  brows 
As  she  gives  him  her  white  jewelled  hands. 

When  came  they  to  the  lamp-hung  Hall 
The  lustrous  board  ran  lessening  down, 

With  flagons  set,  gem-crusted  all, 

Graved  on  with  Scotland's  Arms  and  Crown. 

On  panelled  walls  the  firelight  glowed, 

And  dancing  up  drew  shadowy  wings 
About  broad  frames  that  dimly  showed 

The  dark  fierce  faces  of  dead  Kings. 

Down  the  long  board,  that  side  and  this, 
Knights,  ladies,  range  them  in  bright  rows, 

And  many  a  fair  brow  takes  the  kiss 

Of  the  ingle-beams  and  the  torch-light  glows. 

Young  Waters  he's  to  the  King's  right, 
At  the  royal  right  hand  of  James  is  he, 

Whose  cheek  with  the  long  chill  ride  burns  bright, 
Whose  voice  as  on  keen  air  rings  free. 

He  has  words  full  meet  for  lady  and  lord, 

Right  merry  is  he  with  tale  and  jest. 
She  marks  him  nearly  as  down  the  board 

His  ranging  eyes  on  her  own  eyes  rest. 

And  now  as  'twere  some  inward  bond 
Drew  them,  these  answer  each  to  each  : 

And  stilled  to  mark  grow  all  beyond, 
And  stayed  to  hear  fine  fence  of  speech. 
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Lord  Huntley  next  her  leans  and  marks, 
Who  knows  her  eyes  least  look  by  rote : 

He  keenly  marks  who  leans  and  harks 
The  laughter  in  her  long  white  throat. 

Quoth  he,  "  Which  now  is  the  goodliest  man 
Of  all  in  young  Lord  Waters'  train  ?  " 

And  she,  "  Lord  Waters  is  that  man  : 
As  goodly  I  shall  not  see  again." 

The  King  full  spare  and  slight  seems  he 
By  this  tall  youth  with  his  knightly  girth. 

Which  is  King  here — now  which  shall  be 

Called  King  while  dalliance  holds  and  mirth  ? 

For  soon  in  dance  and  boisterous  game 
All  mix,  and  feign  fine  forms  of  love, 

That  lightly  feigned  blow  many  a  flame 
Where  men  with  ladies  mix  and  move. 

The  hour  runs  on.     The  lamp  burns  dim. 

The  torch  goes  black  in  the  high  Hall  sconce, 
And  bearded  lips  take  the  wine-cup's  brim, 

And  whisper  and  earn  love's  last  response. 

The  stairways  echo  as  light  feet 

Run  up :  the  ice-cold  corridors 
Resound  to  a  lessening  tramp  and  beat 

Of  steps  that  die  on  the  long  stone  floors. 

Without,  the  wintry  blast  runs  round 
With  shuddering  moan  and  rising  wail, 

Where  thick-fallen  snows  pile  softly  and  mound, 
And  the  midnight  land  gleams  ghostly  and  pale. 
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Now  what  is  toward  in  Stirling  Town  ? 

Though  the  mom  brake  drear  and  cold  and  wet 
'Tis  folks  pass  up  and  folks  pass  down, 

And  the  doors  and  the  windows  are  wide  set. 

Now  what  is  this  great  gathering  rout 

That  swings  and  sways  at  the  Heading  Hill  ? 

'Tis  the  heading-block  stands  ringed  about 

Where  the  trampled  snow  strikes  rawly  and  chill. 

They  have  brought  him  forth  from  the  Dungeon- Keep : 

It  is  the  young  Lord  Waters  nears. 
Who  late  rode  up  the  Castle-steep 

In  pride  and  pomp,  the  wrist-chain  wears. 

His  young  new-wedded  wife  lies  stayed 

At  home  with  her  first-fruit  of  love.  .  . 
The  Queen  looks  forth  :  she  is  sorely  afraid  : 

Through  the  driving  sleet  the  spearmen  move. 

They  have  brought  him  now  to  the  Heading  Hill : 
To  the  heading-block  they  have  laid  his  neck.  .  . 

'Tis  Huntley  signs  with  his  hand  to  kill.  .  . 
The  headsman's  axe  is  fallen  to  his  beck. 

Sick  lies  the  Queen,  and  sorely  afraid, 

In  her  barred  and  bolted  chamber  hid.  .  . 

Some  say  he  died  for  the  words  she  said, 
And  some,  for  a  deed  of  lust  she  did. 
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CESARE   BORGIA 
Duke  of  Valentinois  and  of  Romagna 

to 

NICCOLO  DEI  MACHIAVELH 
Secretary  to  the  Florentine  Republic 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
(at  Cesena) 


I,  MESSER  MACHIAVELLI,  yield  to  none 
In  love  for  justice,  order  and  firm  rule  : 
Nay,  in  respect  for  life,  so  far  as  that 
May  sort  with  furtherance  of  high  aims  proposed. 
I  would  keep  faith  with  friends  and  princes :  faith 
At  all  times  and  with  all,  nor  perjure  faith 
Save  for  an  end  more  faithful  to  men's  weal : 
The  weal,  mark  you,  not  of  some  one,  some  few, 
But  of  all  joined  :  in  a  sole  word  the  State. 
Mercy  I  love  and  fain  would  use  it  ever ; 
Yet  'tis  an  act,  a  thought,  a  quality, 
Hath  undone  Princes  more  than  all  their  vices ; 
Nor  can  men  use  it  save  the  act  lie  sole 
And  separate,  unmixed  with  large  designs. 
For  where  great  issues  hang  by  deeds  of  mercy 

o 
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There  is  a  link  unsure  endangering  all. 

I  have  set  my  hand  here  to  one  vast  aim. 

It  may  well  be  the  aim  grows  up  too  vast 

For  the  poor  hand  intends  it :  I  know  not. 

Yet  in  good  sooth  I  never  think  so ;  that 

Were  to  uncouch  the  lance  in  mid-career. 

What  is  effected  stands.     At  cost  of  blood, 

Little  as  might  be  and  yet  much,  I  hold 

Piombino  and  Perugia :  have  assumed 

Protectorate  over  Pisa  ;  and  this  gained, 

Lucca  and  Siena  yield.     In  Tuscany 

I  now  assume  sole  Lordship.     In  Romagna 

There  is  no  town  not  subject  to  my  rule. 

And  to  these  last,  long  ground  beneath  the  heel 

Of  Tyrants,  I  bring  order,  peace,  protection  : 

Setting  my  servants  up  to  rule  them — men 

Ruthless  in  act  to  quell  resistance,  quick 

To  stamp  out  disaffection  shown  to  me 

Who  brings  new  laws,  and  changing  dispossess ; 

Yet  ever  kind  and  just  to  whoso  yields  : 

Careful  of  rights  and  dues,  and  sworn  to  make 

That  elder  rule  by  this  new  rule  seem  black. 

Thus  I  build  up  allegiance.     And  not  here 

Only  but  in  Rome  also.     There  I  lay 

Deep  down  the  broad  foundations  whence  will  rise 

The  tower  and  topmost  height  of  Princely  rule 

Which  I  see  raised  o'er  Rome,  to  peal  command 

To  the  broad  realms  of  banded  Italy. 

Where  ends  lie  plain  all  means  are  to  be  used. 

The  consequence  is  touch-stone  to  the  deed, 

And  evil  is  but  in  the  ill  effect. 

To  this  end  thus  resolved,  I  am  ruthless.     Blood 

Marks  my  set  course.     Colonna,  Orsini,  all 

That  in  those  clans  and  factions  rear  the  head 
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Over  the  ruck,  snarling  their  furious  envy 

Of  my  grown  powers,  revenues  and  possessions, 

Or  hidden  lie,  fanged  snakes,  dangering  my  path, 

These  are  marked  out,  fall  swiftly,  obscurely  :  lie 

In  the  deep  dungeons  of  Saint  Angelo, 

Until  occasion  found,  with  best  effect 

Being  forgot,  they  perish.     None  can  live 

That  menace  or  set  back  the  one  great  aim. 

Withal,  those  nobles  that  long  held  aloof, 

Fearing  to  take  one  side,  I  have  gained  o'er 

With  office,  by  rich  gifts,  jewels  and  lands, 

Fiefs  and  appointments,  places — nay,  the  Hat. 

Thus  dealing — in  more  ways  than  here  set  forth, 

I  have  made  mine  the  College,  closely  packed 

With  my  sure  friends,  and  the  now  well-disposed : 

Against  one  dire  event  I  far  foresee : 

The  Pope,  my  father  Alexander's  death. 

This  dreaded  stroke,  if  it  should  fall  ere  yet 

I  see  my  plans  up  to  perfection  raised, 

I  have  strong  hope  to  ward.     For  none  shall  fill 

The  Chair  save  one  not  adverse  to  my  aims. 

I  have  in  mind  the  very  one  sole  man  : 

Chosen,  you  may  well  deem,  after  long  thought  .  .  . 

I  see  no  rift  in  this.     I  have  searched  long, 

Pondered  and  tried  all  sides.     I  seem  to  find 

No  breach  in  this  walled  place,  look  where  I  may. 

How  I  have  used  with  Louis  of  France  is  known. 

I  hold  him  leashed  with  Spain.     The  two  stand  out. 

Both  hold  their  hands  meanwhile  and  watch  and  wait, 

Pending  the  event.     And  either  looks  to  gain. 

Messer,  1  think  I  have  unveiled  to  you 

(As  to  none  else — I  seem  to  have  found  a  friend) 

The  inmost  core  of  my  exact  design. 
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Now  I  stand  midway  the  wild  hurtling  flood 
No  need  is  for  concealment.     Then  take  back 
These  tidings  to  your  Florence.    Add,  I  intend, 
As  I  have  erewhile  told  you  at  more  length, 
Naught  to  their  harm.     Paint  for  them,  if  you  will, 
This  picture  of  confederate  Italy : 
Strong  to  maintain  law,  order  :  strong  to  foil 
The  crude  ambitions  of  who  seek  for  self, 
Not  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  land : 
Strong  also  (with  that  strength  of  many  joined) 
To  oust  the  invader  and  preserve  this  realm 
For  men  that  speak  one  tongue  and  own  one  blood. 

Strong  also  to  effect  large  civic  change.  .  .  . 

I  would  sweep  brawlers  from  the  night-streets  :  hang 

More  frequent  lamps  to  light  men  safely  home. 

The  thief,  the  cut-throat,  issuing  from  dark  coigns, 

Should  earn  short  shrift.     The  soldiery  in  towns, 

Insolent  roisterers  that  seize  food  and  wine, 

Molest  young  girls,  and  when  men  thwart  them,  kill, 

These  should  use  threats,  work  violence  on  none. 

All  women  should  go  safely  at  all  times, 

Even  unattended.     This  I  have  given  effect 

Partly  in  Rome.    So  in  these  lawless  holds, 

With  their  street-scenes  of  lechery  and  vile  rape, 

Murder,  assaults  and  stabbings,  and  lewd  lust, 

I  would  make  square  and  street  so  sure  and  safe 

That  men  at  last  might  leave  their  swords  at  home, 

And  so  have  none  used  on  them  when  they  chance 

In  taverns  to  upset  the  drinker's  glass, 

Stand  on  his  toes,  or  give  some  paltry  oftence. 

Thus  brawlers  would  have  time  to  cool  their  bloods. 

1  have  in  mind  a  world  of  things  to  do 

That  should  mend  manners  and  prolong  good  lives. 
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You  have  heard  men  allege  foul  deeds  of  me.  .  . 
They  said  I  caused  my  brother  Gandia's  death. 
They  say — but  what  men  say  might  well  prove  long. 
So  sounds  on  bitter  nights  the  angry  wind 
To  him  that  sits  at  home  and  smiles  at  it. 
There  is  no  tale  too  vile  for  men  to  tell 
Of  me  and  mine.     For  I  count  foes  by  thousands. 
Their  envious  hates  play  round  my  name  like  gnats 
You  may  see  swarm  on  some  still  evening  pool 
Here  in  the  waste  Romagna,  ere  the  dew 
With  its  quick  chill  assault  and  these  die  down. 
What  men  may  build  upon  slight  grounds  they  build, 
Rejoiced  that  those  placed  high  above  them  prove 
At  some  few  points  not  better  graced  than  they. 
'Tis  the  small  soul's  revenge.     Remember  yet 
I  am  the  man  most  feared  in  Italy. 
Touching  that  instance  you  have  brought  to  mind, 
Hear  the  exact  narration.     It  fell  thus. 

When  I  had,  town  by  town,  gained  the  Romagna 

I  set  a  hard  man  up,  cruel  and  strong, 

Remiro  d'Orco,  to  ensure  the  peace, 

Order  and  govern,  stamp  out  the  last  sparks 

Of  the  late  fires  of  armed  rebellion.     This 

He  well  achieved,  yet  in  such  wise  he  left 

Hot  rancour  in  men's  minds,  the  more  inflamed 

By  private  acts  of  pestilent  villainy. 

There  was  one  course  to  take.     I  had  him  killed, 

And  set  his  corpse,  sawn-through,  in  the  market-place, 

And  by  his  side  the  sword  wherewith  he  ruled. 

So  all  men  learned  that  these  late  tyrannies 

(Whereof  the  most  part  served  my  purpose  well) 

Were  quenched  with  him  that  used  them.     Only  thus 

Might  I  make  plain  my  rule's  kindly  intent. 
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The  hates  died  out,  this  memory  so  expunged. 
When  eyes  had  fully  feasted,  men  went  home, 
Their  anger  purged.     Sedition  died  with  him. 

There  shall  not  want  occasion  yet,  Messer, 

Ere  you  part  hence  for  Florence,  to  turn  o'er 

Those  weighty  themes  whereon  you  speak  so  well  : 

The  attributes  to  be  desired  in  Princes 

And  the  sure  paths  that  lead  to  firm-based  rule. 

To-night  may  serve.     Meanwhile  let's  have  diversion. 

Within  the  courtyard  here — 'tis  on  the  hour — 

A  wrestling-bout's  toward.     A  good  old  friend 

Here  in  this  town,  a  blacksmith,  famed  for  strength 

In  the  wide  round  of  the  Romagna,  strives 

For  fit  award — three  falls,  or  best  of  three. 

Let  us  go  forth  together.  ...  I  hear  the  crowd. 

Who  is  to  oppose  our  champion  ?     I  myself. 

I  feel  the  knave  will  task  me  to  the  full. 


Thus  the  great  Duke.     I  give  his  own  grave  words 

That  wrote  them  in  my  chamber  late  that  night, 

So  burned  upon  remembrance  were  they  all 

By  the  high  port  and  presence  of  the  man, 

The  goodliest  man  of  all  in  his  own  age. 

His  years  were  then,  I  think,  some  twenty  and  eight. 

Of  a  most  graceful  build  he  was  :  not  tall, 

Who  yet  seemed  tall  by  his  exact  proportion  : 

In  strength  like  steel — there  was  no  mightier  man, 

None  readier  in  rude  games.     A  mind  more  subtle, 

Of  so  far-reaching  scope,  so  swift  a  grasp, 

I  have  not  found  in  men  or  princes.     Yet 

Withal  most  pleasant  and  familiar  :  formed 
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For  friendship,  who  (despite  the  foes  he  made) 
Could  number  friends  that  would  have  died  for  him  : 
Tuned  by  his  looks  to  love,  whose  hair  when  lit 
By  the  strong  sun  seemed  like  an  aureole,  framed 
Round  the  smooth-carven  brow.     Yet  love  might  hold 
Small  place  in  that  thronged  life,  which  keen  ambition 
Forever  swayed,  thrusting  aught  strange  aside. 
To  me  he  showed  considerate  and  most  kind  : 
Suave  with  his  tongue,  his  tones  mellow  and  deep, 
As  he  walked  back  and  forth  the  chamber — turned 
And  faced  me  with  the  warm  bright  smiling  eyes 
That  masked  a  will  more  hard  than  hammered  iron. 
Ruthless  in  act  he  was  (himself  hath  said) 
Whose  nimble  brain  flashed  on  to  the  seen  end  : 
Like  hunters  that  behold  the  prey  far-off 
And  ride,  nor  heed  obstruction  save  to  o'erleap.  .  . 

Is  not  the  age  now  ripe,  when  all  men  wait 
The  master-mind,  to  take  the  task  up — stayed 
By  so  untimely  and  obscure  disease  : 
That  power  of  mind  and  will  left  rotting  out, 
The  ambitious  aim  set  back  by  the  sole  chance 
He  foresaw  not  in  his  proud  strength  and  health  ? 
I  here  commend  it  to  your  hand,  Lorenzo, 
Illustrious  by  your  birth  and  your  great  names. 


THE   EARL  OF   MORAY 


O  WHO  was  like  young  Moray  there 

At  the  Court  of  royal  James  ? 
There  was  none  had  such  a  gallant  air, 

None  like  him  at  the  games. 

And  none  like  him  played  at  the  ball, 

None  like  him  at  the  glove. 
There  was  no  man  amongst  them  all 

More  meet  for  a  lady's  love. 

James  Stewart,  the  Earl  Moray,  now, 

Full  tall  was,  many  a  span  : 
Ye  would  range  broad  Scotland  through,  I  vow, 

And  find  no  goodlier  man. 

None  like  to  him  rode  at  the  ring 

And  bore  it  oft  away. 
There  was  not  any  knightly  thing 

He  did  not  in  that  day. 
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But  never  again  men's  eyes  will  see 
Him  ride  through  Stirling  Town. 

The  folk  were  thick  about  his  knee 
As  he_went  riding  down. 


He  had  meet  words  for  a  simple  man 
And  a  smile  for  a  bonny  lass  ; 

The  windows  upped  and  the  people  ran 
To  see  him  ride  and  pass. 


His  following  was  a  goodly  sight  : 
With  him  rode  many  a  Lord. 

Their  silken  coats  in  the  morn  shone  bright, 
The  sun  kissed  many  a  sword. 


They  were  a  blithesome  company, 
Young  Moray  bested  all. 

O  fair  and  free  and  bold  looked  he 
As  he  rode  by  the  Castle  Wall. 


As  he  rode  by  the  Castle  Wall  he  gazed 
On  high  to  where  would  lean 

A  lady  that  her  hand  upraised 

As  she  would  not  well  be  seen. 


The  Queen  no  more  shall  Moray  greet 
As  he  rides  through  Stirling  Town, 

The  folk  no  more  press  round  his  feet 
As  he  goes  riding  down. 
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Lord  Huntley  was  a  crafty  man  : 
In  his  hand  he  held  the  King. 

Of  him  full  many  a  rumour  ran 
And  many  a  secret  thing. 


Of  him  and  of  the  Queen  was  told 
Full  many  a  whispered  tale. 

And  yet  this  Lord  was  nigh  on  old, 
All  bloodless,  meagre  and  pale. 


Lord  Moray  was  a  winsome  man, 
And  lusty  and  young  was  he. 

What  youth  may  win  and  favour  can, 
For  him  might  it  not  be  ? 


Earl  Bothwell,  Moray's  kinsman,  now 
Laid  plots  to  seize  the  Crown  : 

The  Crown  lay  heavy  on  James's  brow 
And  weighed  his  footsteps  down. 


Now  Huntley's  gone  to  seek  the  foe 
That's  harbouring  in  the  North. 

On  the  long  ways  his  feet  must  go 
He  lights  down  at  the  Forth. 


Beyond  the  Forth  Earl  Moray  lies, 
There  has  he  his  house  and  land. 

Now  hate  grows  hot  in  Huntley's  eyes 
And  treachery  in  his  hand. 
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He  turns  aside,  he  fires  the  walls 

Wherein  Earl  Moray  sleeps. 
Now  wakes  the  house.     With  cries  and  calls, 

With  sudden  bounds  and  leaps, 


The  men  burst  forth.     Young  Moray  scans 
The  night.     In  the  fire's  fierce  glare 

He  sees  the  face,  no  other  man's, 
Of  Huntley  smiling  there. 


He  on  him  runs  with  his  bare  blade, 

Yet  ere  he  meets  him,  dies, — 
Pierced  through  by  spears  that  forth  the  shade 

Against  his  passage  rise. 

O  who  was  like  young  Moray  there 
At  the  Court  of  Scottish  James  ? 

There  was  none  like  him  for  the  gallant  air, 
None  like  him  at  the  games. 

None  like  him  now  plays  at  the  ball, 

None  like  him  at  the  glove. 
And  there's  no  man  amongst  them  all 

Like  him  for  his  Lady's  love. 


MARY   OF    SCOTLAND 


MARY   OF   SCOTLAND 

To  MARY  BEATON 
(Within  Edinburgh  Castle) 


You  will  not  blame  me,  Mary.     You  of  all 
My  Maries  the  most  loved,  ah  blame  me  not ! 
Yet  if  there  lurk  in  you  some  shadow  of  blame, 
Ponder  my  days  of  danger,  count  the  nights 
When  without  sleep  I  lay  oppressed  by  doubt 
And  haunted  by  dim  faces  of  dark  fears ; 
When  wishing  well  to  all,  my  first  desire 
To  hold  the  balance,  to  decern  the  right 
Among  those  warring  ends  of  wilful  men, 
I  saw  myself  set  back  and  coldly  thwarted, 
Each  impulse  toward  good  flouted  and  mocked, 
My  harmless  pleasures  held  up  to  contempt, 
My  very  Faith,  in  this  injurious  Scotland, 
Though  thrust  not  on  it  and  observed  apart, 
Made  evidence  to  show  like  guilt  against  me 
And  draw  down  condemnation  undeserved. 
Think  of  this  part  I  have  been  called  to  play 
Within  a  land  grown  alien — this  grave  town 
Whose  very  stones  looked  grim,  dark  and  presageful 
When  first  I  set  foot  here,  forced  out  of  France. 
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Ah  my  fair  France,  I  would  I  had  never  left  thee ! 
I  would  to  God  I  had  not  ever  left 
Thy  happy  shores  where  life  still  seemed  to  smile. 
Gay  garden-ground  of  my  young-eyed  ambitions, 
In  thee,  as  on  sunned  beds,  the  thrones  and  crowns 
Of  Europe  seemed  bright  flowers  placed  to  my  hand, 
And  all  the  toil  was  knowing  where  to  choose. 
Mary,  how  oft  our  thoughts  range  back  to  France 
And  cling  round  all  that  made  our  youth  triumphant : 
The  dancing  and  the  Masques  wherein  we  moved, 
The  Courtly  verse,  the  tales  of  old  Romance ; 
The  wit,  the  learning,  the  smooth  ease,  the  grace, 
That  lifted  life  up  to  clear  heights  :  the  charm 
Of  music  blent  withal,  those  lesser  arts 
Not  scorned  of  dainty  apparel,  fair  design 
In  the  mere  frame  and  setting  of  men's  lives, 
That  round  them  off  with  richness.     Here,  alas  ! 
There  is  no  thought  for  these.     Youth  is  not  young. 
Ladies  are  seldom  gay.     Men  are  born  fierce ; 
Their  very  blood  runs  tinged  with  Northern  darkness 
These  clinging  mists  and  gray  o'erclouded  skies 
Steep  them  in  gloom  and  cold  suspicion.     Here 
There  is  keen  warfare  urged  by  each  on  each. 
This  bitter  clan  keeps  watch  with  eyes  of  hate 
On  that  proud  clan,  nursing  an  ancient  feud, 
And  none  dare  trust  another.     Here  came  I 
With  a  blithe  heart  and  trustful.     I  have  aged 
In  how  few  hurried  years  beyond  belief! 
I  am  a  hard-faced  woman :  yet  my  years 
Tell  me  I  am  still  a  girl.     I  have  put  off 
The  hopes  that  fired  my  first  ambitious  dreams. 
Yet  still  I  uphold  my  fortunes.     1  still  clasp 
My  crown  with  strenuous  hand  to  my  tired  brow. 
More  than  all  those  fierce  nobles,  more  than  all 
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That  seek  to  use  me  for  their  private  ends, 
My  bitterest  foe  and  my  unresting  scourge, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  drags  me  down. 
Fearing  my  claim  as  heir  to  England's  throne 
She  hates  me,  and  will  oppose  with  her  last  breath 
My  title  and  whate'er  lends  weight  to  it  : 
My  hold  on  Catholic  England,  my  firm  bond 
With  Spain,  my  kinship  with  the  Guise  in  France, 
The  countenance  of  the  Pope  :  all  these  in  sum 
Still  breed  in  her  (not  all  unjustly)  fear, 
A  sense  of  danger  to  her  princely  rule, 
Even  (as  she  may  deem)  to  her  own  life. 
And  yet  I  wished  her  well,  nor  did  intend 
Evil  against  her  once.     I  would  not  harm 
Her  living,  nor  take  thought  to  unbase  the  throne 
She  thinks  not  well-assured  whilst  yet  I  live. 

I  thought  that  I  should  find  a  friend  in  her, 

Who  am  lonely,  without  friends.     I  hoped  to  win 

Her  aid  who  am  but  one  amongst  so  many, 

And  then  mere  woman  still.     She  changes  oft. 

If  springs  a  kind  wish  up  in  that  hard  heart 

(As  I  have  sometimes  thought),  like  a  chance  flower 

It  is  choked  briefly  down,  or  blown  upon 

By  the  rude  winds  of  fate  till  it  dies  off. 

For  God's  own  hand  hath  placed  such  bars  betwixt  us 

As  no  man  shall  set  backward  or  cast  down. 

Fortune  (we  name  it)  fixed  our  stars  apart 

And  set  them  in  malign  hostility. 

I  have  done  now.     I  seek  no  more  from  her 

The  favour  she  pretends  to  me,  not  feels. 

Yet  were  I  she  herself  and  were  she  placed 

As  I,  not  then  might  one  of  us  two  lift 

Her  given  nature  to  a  height  so  fair 

As  to  enact  a  part  more  worthy.     Here 

p 
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There  is  no  help  then,  Mary.     Oft  you  heard 

Randolph.  ...  He  knows  me  not ;  and  he  knows  less 

The  mind  of  his  own  Mistress.     What  he  knows, 

What  she  has  told  him,  what  conveyed  to  him, 

Fades  out  from  her  quick  brain  ere  he  has  used  it. 

And  he,  perplexed,  poor  soul,  changes  and  veers, 

Yet  never  once  shows  well  the  wind  that  blows. 

So  might  some  rusty  vane  that  scarce  can  turn 

Forever  point  to  the  last  wind  but  one. 

David  is  dead.     The  keen  Italian  brain 

Aids  me  no  more.     With  him  I  had  conquered  Scotland. 

For  none  as  he  might  hold  these  ravelled  ends 

And  weave  them  to  one  texture.     Ah  my  Riccio, 

None  knew  thee  as  I  knew  thee !     Early  and  late 

Thou  toiledst  on  at  thine  unending  task, 

And  having  faults  didst  lay  thy  body  bare 

To  the  quick  thrust  of  them  that  envied  thee, 

Feared  thee  and  hated.     Still  that  vision  comes.  .  . 

I  see  our  supper-board  spread  late  within 

My  small  snug  chamber  high  in  Holyrood. 

My  cares  were  cast  for  some  short  breathing  space, 

And  all  the  slumbering  city  round  was  calm. 

Old  friends  and  tried  were  near  me — gay,  familiar. 

An  air  bringing  my  sweet  France  back  to  me 

Was  in  the  jest,  the  counter,  the  light  fence 

Of  tongues  that  running  nimbly  scarce  might  take 

More  smoothness  from  the  pleasant  rich  red  wine. 

We  spake  like  friends  and  laughed.     Meseemed  the  South 

Breathed  fragrancy  and  banned  this  bitter  North — 

With  its  hard  eyes  and  ever  watchful  hate. 

When  down  the  private  stairway  from  his  chamber, 

With  heavy  wine-glazed  eye,  stole  Darnley.     Weeks 

Would  oft  elapse  and  he  not  sup  with  me. 
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I  spake  him  fairly.     I  made  room  for  him 

Next  me.     He  seemed  sullen,  uneasy,  mute. 

His  heavy  eye  slid  to  the  private  stair, 

And  I  soon  heard  the  sound  he  waited  for. 

Old  Ruthven  at  the  stealthy  midnight  hour 

Crept  downward  with  slow  gait  like  a  pale  ghost : 

In  armour  clad,  with  gaunt  and  wasted  face  : 

New  risen  up  from  sickness,  yet  concealed 

In  the  King's  chamber  by  the  King,  and  thus 

Outraging  me  in  my  most  private  ease. 

He  stood  like  some  grim  figure  of  fate  and  launched 

On  a  full  tide  of  cold  set  accusation  : 

Spoke  much  of  traitors  and  familiars,  used 

Authority  (in  whom  naught  such  could  lie) 

To  point  to  my  ill-courses,  my  set  plans 

To  hold  off  Scotland  from  the  paths  of  peace 

And  bend  all  to  a  base  Italian's  rule. 

I  rose  up  and  turned  full  upon  this  Darnley, 

Asking  if  he  thus  timed  this  fresh  offence 

To  crown  those  others  past.     The  youth,  so  eyed, 

Cravenly  disavowed  all  part  in  it — 

A  step  thrust  on  him  by  the  envious  Lords 

That  fired  his  blood  with  tales  of  guilty  love 

(I  had  no  room  for  love  in  my  life  then) 

Betwixt  me  and  my  Riccio.  ...  I  bade  forth 

This  gibbering  Ruthven.     He  stood  firm.     My  friends 

Laid  hands  on  him  to  thrust  him  out,  but  he 

Hurled  them  away  with  "  None  shall  hand  me  here  ! " 

Then  filled  the  room  up  with  wild  armed  men 

That  had  drawn  swords  clutched  in  their  lifted  hands 

And  thronged  round  my  pale  David,  who  clung  close 

(He  showed  but  ill  in  this)  to  my  spread  skirts. 

Then  was  their  blood  up.     Some  struck  the  lights  out. 

And  he  was  haled  on  to  the  antechamber. 
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1  hoard  quick  thuds  of  stabbing  and  great  cries, 

And  he  fell  pierced  with  more  than  fifty  wounds. 

I  sleep  no  more  in  Holyrood  since  then, 

Who  see  in  thought  dark  stains  on  the  nude  boards 

And  hear  great  cries  rend  the  stretched  ear  of  night. 

From  that  hour  forth  I  loathed  the  murderous  Darnley. 

You  know  what  he  then  was,  a  cur  that  cringed, 

And  yet  a  windy  boaster :  keen  to  be 

Called  King,  and  to  rule  men,  who  ruled  himself 

Nowise  in  his  least  action  ;  filled  with  words, 

Void  of  all  lasting  purpose  :  thwarting  me 

At  each  step  taken,  bringing  all  to  naught, 

By  using  ill  that  last  authority 

Whereof,  while  he  stayed  King,  none  might  deprive  him. 

I  grew  to  ignore  him  wholly,  whom  I  took 

At  first  for  love,  then  kept  to  make  more  fast 

My  heirs'  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 

On  which  I  had  set  my  very  inmost  heart. 

I  will  not  disavow  my  share  to  you, 

Mary,  in  Darnley's  end.     I  willed  it  not. 

As  it  fell  out,  I  swear  I  willed  it  not. 

I  wished  him  well  away,  but  not  to  die. 

There  seemed  no  means  to  clear  this  wreckage  off 

That  hung  about  me  and  so  hemmed  me  in. 

I  craved  some  safe  removal,  kind  divorce 

Of  rotten  boughs  from  green.     'Twas  not  to  be. 

I  saw  the  hand  raised  up :  I  feared  to  stay  it. 

I  could  not  stay  that  hand.     All  Nature  cried 

For  some  stern  act  to  save  the  living  tree. 

To  right  this  realm  of  Scotland  naught  remained 

Saving  this  severance  only.     In  our  paths 

1  )o  men  still  lie  unscathed  that  set  their  hands 

To  hinder  statecraft  called  for  by  the  times  ? 
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Either  they  avoid  or  perish  as  did  he.  .  .  . 
I  brought  the  sick  fool  back  to  Kirk-o-field, 
Urged  on  by  one  whose  purpose  unavouched 
Loomed  dark  yet  void  of  shape  within  my  mind. 
I  named  it  not.     I  prayed  it  might  not  be 
That  which  in  hours  of  inward  communing 
I  feared  it  might  be — whereto  no  consent 
Ever  had  passed  my  lips.     The  sickly  life 
Might  soon  have  been  cut  off  by  God's  own  act, 
The  Pope  still  won  to  grant  me  kind  divorce.  .  . 

I  well  remember  how  there  seemed  to  lurk 

In  his  weak  mind  some  prescience  of  near  change. 

Gazing  round  those  strange  walls  with  his  dulled  eyes 

He  liked  them  not.     He  felt  cold.     The  damp  chilled 

In  the  mean  house  for  all  they  had  kindled  fires. 

It  stood  apart ;  it  seemed  a  lonesome  place. 

"  111  lodging  for  a  King  "  moaned  he,  and  gazed 

And  saw  a  house  far  off  that  liked  him  well, 

And  craved  to  be  lodged  there.     He  could  not  chase 

This  fancy  forth  from  his  yet  fevered  brain, 

And  sulked  as  a  child  will,  denied.     He  set 

His  servant  hard  by  him  in  the  next  room, 

Pleading  that  oft  from  his  uneasy  sleep 

Starting  in  fear,  he  craved  to  find  one  friend 

He  trusted  well  beside  him  at  close  call. 

How  it  rose  up,  that  picture  of  him  left  there 

With  his  tried  servant,  when  aloof  the  town, 

Within  my  chamber  in  hushed  Holyrood, 

I  heard  the  long  dull  roar  rend  the  deep  night, 

And  clasped  the  bed-clothes  round  me  and  lay  still, 

Musing  on  all  that  dread  sound  might  portend. 

I  heard  slow  rumour  rise  in  the  waked  town, 

Growing  and  ever  broadening     Cries  came  up 
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As  of  who  see  men  fleeing  and  point  them  out, 

And  follow  them,  then  lose  them,  and  then  turn 

And  hark  back  swiftly  to  some  central  point 

Where  swings  a  murmuring  mob  with  awe-struck  eyes. 

I  heard  loud  shouts  as  of  who  chance  upon 

Some  dreadful  thing  half  hid  in  veiling  night : 

Then  numerous  babble  of  men  that  swarm  and  press 

Round  something  prone,  with  many  a  harsh  surmise  : 

And  through  dark  Wynd  and  labyrinthine  Close 

The  sharp  sound  of  men  running :  hard  on  that 

The  foot-beats  of  pursuers  :  cries  and  calls 

And  clattered  arms ;  then  shrieks  and  deathly  groans  : 

Till  all  the  night-bound  city  seemed  one  Hell 

Wherein  damned  spirits  wandered  mouthing  hate, 

Anguish  and  violent  curses.     Long  prevailed 

That  clamour,  long  ere  it  at  last  died  down 

And  merged  in  silence  of  the  breathing  night.  .  .  . 

I  lay  and  quaked  within  my  lonely  chamber, 

And  sank  toward  morning  in  a  fitful  sleep. 

You  love  not  Bothwell,  Mary.     Vain  the  attempt 

To  veil  it  from  love's  eyes.     And  yet  I  love  you. 

I  know  you  firm  and  steadfast,  bound  to  me 

By  the  dear  ties  of  long  affection.     Still 

The  very  coldness  of  your  heart's  distrust 

Appears  love  in  disguise.     You  fear  for  me, 

Who  cannot  pierce,  as  my  eyes  use  to  do, 

Beyond  the  dark  strong  semblance  of  this  man, 

And  find  beneath  the  strength  and  steeled  resolve, 

Under  the  unheedful  scorn  that  flouts  the  Lords — 

The  reckless  will  and  the  self-seeking  lust 

Of  power  and  headship,  something  more  than  makes 

A  mere  wild  Border  noble,  thin-veneered 

With  fine  light-shining  arts  learned  out  of  France. 
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Mary,  I  love  all  strength.     From  my  birth  up 
I  ever  loved  to  see  strength  nobly  used  : 
Whether  in  feats  of  arms,  in  the  hot  chase, 
In  tourney,  or  the  fierce  ensanguined  field ; 
And  yet  mere  strength  and  lawless  violence 
Tame  me  not  as  they  will  most  women — born 
To  love  the  hand  that  rules  them.     Mastery 
We  women  all  love  well.     It  fires  the  blood 
So  to  enslave  strong  men  that  still  we  sway 
In  our  home-province,  and  are  queens  of  them 
By  love's  consent  who  rule  their  own  rough  world. 
Yet  I  ask  more  than  this.     I  find  in  him 
Not  the  bold  lover  only,  formed  to  fire 
My  woman's  blood  and  wake  the  love  that  slept, 
But  the  meet  partner  of  my  powers  and  aims, 
With  whom  alone,  joining  our  strenuous  hands, 
I  shall  bring  order  to  this  realm,  subdue 
The  menace  of  the  waves  of  this  wild  sea  : 
Create  the  calm  whereon  we  hope  to  ride 
As  on  fair  summer  firths  to  rest  in  port 
And  find  some  joyance  beyond  wind  and  storm. 
For  none  save  one  born  ruthless  shall  quell  down 
This  tumult :  none  saved  him  that  faced  the  Lords 
In  the  accusing  Chamber  and  flinched  not 
With  those  dark  faces  round  him  of  fierce  foes. 
For  he  stood  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred, 
Who  was  not  guilty  in  the  end  achieved. 

I  leant  forth  at  my  casement  that  fair  morn 
When  he  paced  out  with  his  bright  retinue 
To  beard  the  Lords  in  Council.     He  looked  up 
To  me  that  watched  him  go,  and  proudly  smiled 
And  lifted  one  strong  hand  in  the  broad  sun. 
A  light  of  love  and  valour  rayed  about  him, 
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Who  seemed  a  King,  riding  amongst  them  all 
In  his  dark  youth.     I  marked  the  easy  seat 
With  which  he  backed  his  charger.    So  men  gaze 
Who  go  forth  hawking  on  bright  morns  in  May, 
And  smile  to  them  that  love  them  and  will  wait 
With  happy  hearts  till  they  are  homed  again. 

The  bitter  Knox  hath  fled.     My  kinsman  Moray 
Is  yet  in  all  his  own  most  patient  friend  : 
Who  looks  to  profit  by  what  ills  befall  me. 
Morton,  Athole,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  are  foes, 
My  bitterest  among  many.     Maitland  now, 
Who  served  me  in  dark  years  with  his  fine  brain, 
And  was  of  all  most  wise  as  friend  and  statesman, 
Holds  him  aloof,  yet  urged  this  marriage.    Still, 
There  are  not  wanting  those  that  love  me  here 
In  my  rude  Scotland  (so  in  France  and  Spain) : 
Who  bear  me  friendship  for  myself,  and  set 
My  claims  of  blood,  my  title  to  both  Crowns, 
Above  the  wild  ambitions  of  intriguers. 
Now  surely  fate  smiles  on  me.  .  .  .  Do  I  look 
Old,  Mary  ?     My  afflictions,  proudly  borne, 
Yet  each  with  subtle  hand  bringing  some  change, 
Quenching  in  me  that  first  firm  spirit  of  youth, 
Cannot  but  have  left  some  dark  impress  there 
Where  I  would  have  all  radiant,  all  so  young 
As  to  hold  fast  his  favour  whom  men  deemed 
Fickle  in  his  first  loves.  .  .  .  O  Virgin  Mother, 
Preserve  me  in  his  long  love  !     Grant  this  my  prayer, 
And  I  (God  aiding,  and  the  times  being  ripe) 
Will  make  of  this  fair  Realm,  my  native  land, 
The  home  of  the  true  Faith  from  sea  to  sea  : 
And  after,  with  Thy  benediction,  bring 
The  light  and  healing  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
To  yon  broad  England  where  Thy  servants  wait. 
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ARE  we  in  England  ?     It  might  seem 
Some  inlet  in  an  isle  of  dream, 
This  little  round  blue  bay.     Aloft 
Such  heavens  lie  as,  summer-soft, 
Descend  on  an  Italian  sea. 
Beneath,  is  it  not  Italy — 
The  deep  dense  darkness  of  the  blue, 
Framed  in  among  brown  rocks,  the  true 
Sea  colour  ?     Is  it  England  yet 
Where  the  woods  slipping  seem  to  set 
Their  feet  upon  the  silken  sand 
In  a  mute  ecstasy  ?     This  land 
Is  England.     Who  knows  England  well, 
In  her  bright  moods  with  all  the  spell 
Of  her  green  summer  round  her,  knows  : 
The  fragrance  that  is  in  the  rose 
Not  sooner  known.     Such  leafage  lives 
There  only  where  the  rain-time  gives 
The  heavy  boon.     Our  fresher  North 
Is  in  these  breezes  now,  flung  forth 
With  lightness  as  from  loving  hands 
Along  the  waves  and  the  warm  sands. 
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Here  is  no  sultry  dread  to  make 
Sun-lovers  turn.     Here  you  may  take 
The  sea's  salt  kisses  all  day  long. 
And  there  aloft,  set  in  among 
The  hill-woods,  and  below,  inset 
On  the  bay's  curve  where  the  waves  wet 
The  garden-foot,  see  gables  peep, 
Beneath  whose  eaves  smoulder  and  creep 
Those  flowers  that  illume  white  walls. 
The  while  there  ever  shifts  and  falls 
Upon  the  ever-changing  sea 
Cloud-shadow ;  and  the  fitful  bee 
In  the  wind's  pause  benignly  sings 
Of  Summer. 

There's  a  house  that  clings 
To  the  sea-wall,  on  the  bay's  horn, 
Whereto  at  eve  come  calmly  borne 
The  voices  of  the  children  strayed 
In  the  wet  rocks,  where  they  have  played 
And  plashed  all  afternoon.     To  be 
Homed  there  some  summer  space,  made  free 
Of  all  that  vista  stretched  to  where 
The  sea-line  breaks  in  the  blue  air  : 
To  take  all  day  the  rock-weed  scent 
And  the  sea's  breath,  with  odours  lent 
By  the  warm  leaves  that  landward  close 
The  house-walls,  would  it  not  seem  well  ? 
What  might  not  come  to  one  of  those 
Grave  men  who  muse — ah  who  can  tell 
If  fancies  fit  for  the  world's  ear 
Might  dawn  some  morning  on  the  brain, 
Born  of  the  salt  sharp  freshness  here, 
And  be  laid  fast  and  sure  again, 
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VVith  little  lost,  by  the  pen's  point  ? — 
Some  morning  when  thin  waves  anoint 
The  stair-foot  with  a  liquid  daze, 
And  sunned  are  the  brief  garden-ways, 
And  earth  seems  Heaven  :  the  mild  deep 
Some  spirit  locked  in  breathing  sleep. 

It  might  well  be.     I  pause  and  pass, 
And  see  where  through  dark  shrubs  the  glass 
Of  a  broad  window  takes  the  light 
Of  the  hot  sun.  ...  I  saw  last  night 
The  moon  glint  on  it  cold  and  bright, 
The  while  the  plunge  of  the  night  sea 
Broke  silence  and  swooned  lingeringly. 


VILLEGGIATURA 


WITHIN  the  round  of  this  blue  bay 

About  which  heavy  hill-woods  lay 

Their  arms  as  though  in  smiling  love, 

Is  all  delight  to  hold  and  move 

The  eye,  and  to  the  tranquil  ear 

Bring,  in  soft  sounds  and  suave,  the  cheer 

Of  human  life  pervasive — not 

Offending,  rather  fostering  thought, 

And  chiming  with  the  sensuous  dream. 

The  spirit  bathes  in  a  full  stream 

Of  mellow  hours  from  morn  till  eve : 

It  is  made  calm  and  knows  reprieve 

From  tumult  and  the  loud  tense  days 

And  troubled  nights  of  Town.     The  ways 

Of  living  here  for  a  brief  span 

Of  Summer  ease  are  Nature's.     Man 

Harks  back  to  his  first  strength.     He  lives 

In  the  bold  air ;  his  hours  he  gives 

To  influences  of  sea  and  land, 

Dwells  on  earth's  face,  and  gains  command, 

While  now  is  rest  from  life's  alarms, 

Of  her  shy  secrets  :  her  least  charms 
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Arc  found  and  prized.     Care  lets  him  be. 
Time  is  his  toy.     The  changeful  sea 
Is  one  long  pageant  stained  with  hues 
That  ever  shift  and  merge.     Renews 
The  day,  it  adds  one  colour  yet 
Unshown  before.     No  sun  may  set 
But  some  new  grace  of  shadow,  lent 
By  the  still-varying  dusk  and  blent 
With  solemn  lights,  harps  on  the  woods 
Like  spirit-hands  and  draws  wild  moods 
Of  music  thence,  and  fills  and  feeds 
What  all  may  know  are  natural  needs  : 
The  voiceless  yearning — the  obscure 
Desire  to  find  what  we  endure, 
Delight  in,  suffer,  hope  and  fear, 
Shown  forth  in  symbols  though  unclear  : 
The  moods  of  sky  and  sea  and  earth 
That  are  like  moods  of  human  birth.  .  . 
Here  beauty  reigns,  or  briefly  thrones 
Her  summer  term.     Here  she  atones 
For  dark-browed  sullen  days,  and  nights 
Of  peril — the  descents  and  flights 
Of  ravening  and  earth-rending  storm.  .  . 
The  soft  cloud-shadow  paints  the  warm 
Sea  purple  and  glides  on  between 
Broad  azure  belts  and  bands  of  green — 
With  silver  points  powdered  and  sown, 
Or  golden  when  the  clouds  are  gone 
And  the  deep  heaven  lies  bare. 

The  rocks, 

Like  islands  on  the  far-seen  sand, 
And  black  with  rough  and  shaggy  locks 
That  breathe  the  sea,  were  they  not  planned 
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For  blithe  bare-footed  children  ?     Here 

Lie  the  salt  pools  that,  crystal-clear, 

Show  the  cloud's  argent  framed  in  blue, 

And  each  bright  change  the  heavens  endue, 

On  their  still  faces  ;  and  then  show 

Lit  grottoes  and  sunned  sands  below, 

Weed-forests  in  whose  emerald  glades 

Walks  the  tralucent  crab,  or  shades 

Him  furtive  in  rose  glooms,  inert 

In  his  cool  palace,  yet  alert 

For  foemen  or  the  quarry.  .  .  .     Watch 

The  children  with  the  nets  that  catch 

Sea-creatures  clad  in  rainbow  coats. 

Let  us  lie  here  and  watch  the  boats, 

The  Red-Wings.  .  .  .     How  they  stain  the  sea 

With  their  blood-coloured  sails.     To  be 

Out  there  in  the  blue  morn  !     The  shapes 

That  melt  o'er  yon  horizon  line 

And  slide  round  these  dark  wooded  capes, 

They  are  live  things,  yet  fancy-fine. 

The  pale  air-whelmed  and  waxen  moon 

When  seen  on  a  faint  sky — that  soon 

Will  deepen  into  silver  fire, 

Is  not  more  faint. 

Do  they  not  tire 

The  youths  and  girls  ?     From  earliest  morn, 
Bare-headed  and  bare-limbed,  as  born 
To  the  free  life,  they  range  together 
And  race  in  the  glad  golden  weather  : 
Now  in  a  boat,  now  wading  :  soon 
At  games  in  the  stark  burning  noon 
On  the  firm  sand.     And  daily  thrice 
They  are  immersed,  the  youths  :  and  twice 
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The  girls.     Out  to  the  plunging  raft 
They  forge  with  gleaming  arms  and  waft 
Thence,  sitting  with  sunned  limbs  awash 
In  the  clear  brine  (gold  above  sand), 
Laughter  and  calls  to  friends  on  land. 
What  radiant  faces,  and  how  flash 
Their  eyes  with  mirth  and  harmless  fun  : 
Such  life  is  in  the  wind  and  sun. 
Then  tranquil  more,  sitting  with  hair 
Still  humid,  with  no  shadow  of  care, 
See  them  drink  tea  at  the  round  table 
In  bathing  tents,  on  sand  unstable, 
Or  sunned  upon  the  warm  sea-wall. 
Strong-limbed  the  youths,  well-grown  and  tall 
The  girls.     The  hot  sun's  crimson  kiss 
Glows  on  them.     For  not  one  would  miss 
A  beam  of  his  ere  merged  and  drowned 
He  sinks  in  shades  of  the  long  Sound. 

Let  us  fare  on  by  the  sea-wall, 

Below  the  woods,  past  slipping  dells 

Where  the  furze  flowers  out  and  all 

The  hot  air  hums  with  fitful  spells 

Of  the  Bees'  tune.     We  there  shall  find 

The  readers  at  their  ease  reclined 

In  mossy  nooks,  with  faces  barred 

By  shadows  of  the  flowers  that  guard 

The  hollows  of  their  green  repose  : 

That  sway  and  bend  as  the  breeze  blows 

And  checquer  all  the  lustrous  page. 

Beyond  them,  lovers — of  an  age 

That  plays  more  than  it  burns  with  love — 

Lie  hidden  half  in  dells  above 

Where  the  blue  orchis  flames  and  shows 

Q 
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Graved  in  it  words  that  no  man  knows. 
While  drowned  in  air,  o'er  the  wide  sea, 
A  thousand  larks  pour  melody 
Till  the  whole  heaven  resounds. 

Below 

At  the  Wall's  foot  the  burst  and  flow 
Of  the  rock-fretted  tide  beats  fresh. 
The  shaggy  weed's  dark  tangled  mesh 
Floats  out,  the  thin  wave  whelms  the  sand. 
Shall  we  pace  on  by  the  Sea- Wall 
'Twixt  wood  and  wave  on  either  hand, 
And  round  the  horn  to  learn  if  all 
This  beauty  ends — or  what  surprise 
Lurks,  waiting  for  delighted  eyes  ? 
Is  it  too  far — too  late  to-day  ? 
When  we  grow  tired  of  the  sea's  face 
And  crave  the  fresh  green  country's  grace 
A  little,  in  our  human  way, 
What  riches  lie  to  landward.     Climb 
Through  the  sea-village  up.     Take  time 
And  pause  at  each  white  villa's  gate 
Set  in  the  circling  wood,  and  wait 
While  odours  waft  from  the  warm  flowers 
And  breathe  you  of  recumbent  hours 
On  the  hill-lawns  that  glimpse  the  sea.  .  .  . 
The  bay  lies  framed  in  verdure.     Tree 
Joins  hands  with  tree  aloft ;  and  low 
Rich  laureMeaves  edge  the  live  glow 
Of  ocean  with  a  sombre  gloss. 
To  lie  in  shade  where  the  boughs  toss 
Gently  in  stealing  airs  :  to  hear 
Loud  liquid  warble  of  trills  falls  clear 
On  silence,  down  through  pale-leaved  limes, 
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The  while  some  poet's  long-breathed  rhymes 
Pulse  music  on  the  inward  ear : 
And  the  soft  eye,  between,  may  turn 
To  see  where  flaming  far  and  near 
A  fire  of  flowers  brims  an  urn 
And  overleaps  it,  staining  all 
The  umbrage  with  hot  sheen  :  to  call 
This  pleasance  yours  for  some  few  brief 
Sunned  lengths  of  leisure — flower  and  leaf, 
The  dews  upon  the  paths  and  lawns  : 
Nights  of  smooth  slumber  and  gold  dawns 
To  close  and  to  announce  the  days, 
Were  to  have  lived. 

We  halt  to  praise 

This  timbered  front,  that  gable  set 
In  a  green  hall  where  boughs  are  met, 
A  casement  where  the  rose  looks  in, 
An  arbour  perched  where  one  may  win 
First  sight  and  sound  of  the  sunned  bay 
At  morn.     And  gazing,  who  shall  say 
Which  charms  the  more  of  all  the  white 
Shy  villas  sown  up  the  steep  height 
And  glowing  in  the  bowery  wood  ? 
Winds  the  long  road,  gleams  the  warm  dust : 
And  see,  splashed  on  a  stone  like  blood, 
A  butterfly  clings  close  and  just 
Breathes  with  his  painted  wings.     See  one 
On  the  lit  wall,  like  a  blue  flame 
From  the  noon's  furnace  whence  he  came, 
Quiver  and  glow  in  the  fierce  sun.  .  .  . 
The  wasps  tease  you  and  plague  you. 

Look, 
Here's  the  main  village-street.     The  book 
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You  wished  for,  shall  we  find  it  here  ? 

The  few  small  shops,  how  bright  they  appear 

The  shingled  houses  are  quite  new, 

And  not  one  room  to  let.     We  view, 

Past  doors  thrown  wide,  in  crowded  halls, 

Spades,  fishing-nets,  clubs,  bats  and  balls, 

And  pails  hung  up.     How  the  whole  street 

Teems  with  gay  children.     Fresh  and  neat 

Young  girls  with  sandy  sandalled  feet, 

Short  frocks  and  knitted  jerseys,  bare 

Headed,  and  tossing  back  damp  hair, 

Flit  in  and  out  the  shops.     And  there — 

The  Post-Office  :  what  zeal  and  care 

For  far-off  and  expectant  friends  : 

What  picture-cards  to  make  amends 

For  missed  delights :  what  breathless  notes 

That  tell  of  bathing  and  of  boats, 

To  send  off  and  get  done  with  .  .  .  Days 

Like  these  stand  out  and  pierce  the  haze 

That  lies  round  childhood  in  grown  years. 

So  some  bright  morning  hill  appears 

To  who  have  fared  down  to  the  plain, 

Where  shadow  grows  and  glories  wane. 

That  side  lies  the  green  country.     This 
Lit  road  leads  on  to  where  you  miss 
The  sea  and  gain  deep  pastures  filled 
With  yellow  ox-eyes,  calmed  and  stilled 
By  trees  like  heavy  walls  and  towers 
Built  round  broad  belts  of  meadow-flowers, 
That  seem  like  sunshine  when  the  sun 
Is  veiled.     The  white  sea-willow  hangs 
Like  gun-smoke  on  the  green.     Here  clangs 
The  rook  blown  round  the  lifting  elms. 
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And  summer  peace  drowns  and  o'erwhelms 
The  sense. 

Shall  we  drive  there  ?     You  take 
An  old  horse-carriage,  and  scarce  wake 
From  slumber  the  still  land,  and  soothe 
With  solemn  hoof-beats  the  soft  smooth 
Green  silence.     You  lounge  back  and  scan 
The  long  lime-avenues  that  span 
The  road-ways  with  a  lucent  arch. 
You  see  pines  and  the  feathered  larch 
Frame  vistas  of  hay-fields  and  farms, 
Red  roofs  the  sun  moves  on  and  warms, 
And  breadths  of  poppied  corn.     The  pond 
Dawns  with  its  ducks  and  goes.     Beyond, 
A  still  thatched  village  soon  slips  by  : 
A  gray  square-towered  church  of  flint 
Lies  pearled  on  margins  of  soft  sky ; 
Cool  parlours  glimpse  ;  and  glow  and  glint 
The  rose  and  the  syringa  white. 
Till  at  a  bend  once  more  the  sight, 
Scent,  sound,  of  the  wind-silvered  bay 
Rise  from  the  steep  hill's  foot. 

To-day 

Time  warns  us  to  be  gone.     The  ray 
Of  the  low  sun  strikes  level.     Now 
Let  us  plunge  down  o'er  the  hill's  brow 
And  seek  the  rock-rimmed  house  that  clings 
To  the  sea-wall  on  the  bay's  horn  : 
Whereto  at  eve  come  calmly  borne 
Far  voices  of  the  children,  strayed 
In  the  wet  rocks  where  they  have  played 
And  plashed  all  afternoon.  .  .  .  For  there, 
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As  I  vowed  once  in  days  gone  by, 

Our  home  is  for  a  space.  .  .  .  The  stair 

Climbs  the  worn  wall.     Pause  now.     Guess  why 

I  stand  and  hark  just  here.  ...  I  give 

Dead  days  time  to  rise  up  and  live. 

For  there  are  ghosts  within  for  me. 

I  see,  as  then  I  used  to  see 

When  wandering  by,  a  handsome  pair  : 

A  girl — yet  a  grown  woman  :  fair, 

With  a  broad  brow  and  splendid  hair, 

And  a  gay  smile  that  oft  gave  praise, 

Unmotived  else,  for  first  fresh  days 

Of  marriage  passed  with  him  she  loved. 

And  he,  a  slim  dark  Roman,  moved 

In  those  sun-flooded  rooms  and  hummed 

Light  songs,  or  with  quick  fingers  drummed 

The  window-sill ;  and  lounged  and  smoked 

His  cigarettes,  and  turned  and  joked 

With  her ;  gazed  on  her  (and  she  on  him) 

As  if  life's  cup,  filled  to  the  brim, 

Ran  over  with  the  wine  delight .  .  . 

I  heard  their  music  oft  at  night. 

They  were  famed  artists,  and  there  lay 

Close  to  the  landward  window-bay 

A  long  grand  piano.     Schumann,  Liszt, 

And  Brahms — the  lyric  god's  high  priest, 

Jensen  and  Wolf  and  Schubert :  all 

The  wizards  who  own  power  to  call 

Man's  spirit  up,  and  show  the  heart 

In  sudden  lights  with  wondrous  art, 

Were  heard  in  turn.     Unseen  I  stood 

In  shade  of  the  dense  landward  wood. 

I  ne'er  found  word  of  poet  charged 

With  such  deep  meaning — so  enlarged 
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And  lifted  by  the  music's  voice. 

Or  when  did  my  tranced  ear  rejoice 

Thus  wholly  in  Chopin's  rapture  ?     Heard 

Aloof,  like  some  wood-buried  bird, 

Music  enchants,  and  then  will  seem 

To  piece  the  fragments  of  a  dream. 

As  then  I  see  them  ;  she  beside 

Him  singing  whilst  he  played  :  or  mute, 

Hearing  him  play.     Below,  the  tide 

Plunged  languorously — a  sound  to  suit 

That  music.  .  .  .  Where  are  they  ?     Is  life 

Dream-coloured  yet  for  the  young  wife 

And  the  young  Roman  husband  ? 

Night 

Falls  round  the  sea.     The  day's  delight 
Is  crowned  with  smooth  air-given  peace. 
The  long  sad  shore  lies  darkling.     Cease 
All  sounds  upon  the  landward  road.  .  .  . 
We  shall  lie  dreamless  in  the  broad 
Dark  arms  of  Quiet,  whose  one  voice 
Is  the  sea's  own.    Sleep  safe.     Rejoice 
In  life's  full  bounties.     Wake  to  find 
Fresh  thoughts  in  an  unclouded  mind. 


AUTUMN    IN   SUMMER 


No  wind  was  on  the  unshadowed  sea, 

And  the  bare  heaven's  immensity 

Lay  fringed  by  many  a  foliaged  steep. 

The  round  blue  bay  breathed  as  in  sleep 

Below  down-slipping  woods  that  set 

Their  feet  out  for  the  waves  to  wet 

On  a  brown-bouldered  strand.     Quick  bees 

Filled  all  my  heart  with  summer  ease, 

Singing  a  sultry  song.     And  soft 

From  the  opposing  horn,  aloft 

Its  hanging  woods  that  kissed  the  tide, 

Faint  cuckoo-notes  breathed  o'er  the  wide 

Sunned  water — faint,  solemn  and  far  : 

Though  clear,  forlorn,  as  ever  are 

Sounds  joyous  that  are  heard  remote. 

For  what  though  Summer  tranced  the  note, 

Melodious  on  cerulean  air, 

It  came  to  me  like  a  lost  care 

And  troubled  all  my  ease.     The  years 

Fell  off  me.     I  heard  with  younger  ears 

And  other  scenes  returned  to  mind. 

The  rapture  I  of  old  would  find 
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In  the  soft  married  notes  I  found 
No  more.     The  spell  of  that  sweet  sound 
Came  dulled  by  double  veils  of  time. 
I  mused  on  many  a  vernal  rhyme 
That  told  me  of  that  music  :  all 
Bound  up  with  hours  beyond  recall, 
Years  hidden  by  the  mists  between. 
I  saw  again  the  first  fresh  green 
Of  vanished  Springs.  ...     I  felt  decay 
Germed  in  me — not  in  that  gold  day, 
Which  showed,  as  the  days  then,  divine : 
Which  then  had  fired  my  blood  like  wine, 
Yet  found  me  calm.     The  very  light — 
The  glory  that  illumed  the  shore, 
The  splendour  of  the  land,  the  bright 
Warm  gold  on  the  sea's  purple  floor, 
Far-shining  to  the  bound  of  heaven — 
Was  touched  as  by  a  shade  of  even 
And  chilled  by  an  autumnal  hand.  .  .  . 
So  first  we  feel  by  sea  or  land 
Autumn  in  Summer,  dusk  by  day, 
And  learn  Time  cannot  stand  or  stay. 

Yet  my  full  heart  recovered  ease, 
For  beauty  is,  nor  e'er  shall  cease. 
Life's  fever  spent,  the  wild  unrest 
Of  avid  youth  tires  to  a  breast 
Denied  it  till  it  sinks  to  sleep. 
I  gazed  out  o'er  the  unshadowed  deep 
With  a  new  peace,  a  settled  calm. 
I  felt  the  healing,  the  smooth  balm 
Of  Summer.     The  immense  desire 
Of  unaccomplished  hope  (that  fire 
Which  is  an  anguish)  to  outsoar 
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These  narrow  bounds,  and  evermore 
Reach  hands  to  an  imagined  good, 
Lay  stilled  within  me.     I  lived  and  stood 
Passionless  and  as  wholly  assuaged. 
No  longer  now  I  fiercely  waged 
War  on  strong  fate.     I  asked  from  it 
No  more  than  we  have  learned  is  fit 
For  mortals  in  the  world  we  know  : 
Whose  fortune  is,  where'er  we  go, 
Mid  sorrow,  anguish  and  annoy, 
From  youth  to  age,  through  all  the  prime, 
To  snatch  some  coloured  shells  of  joy 
From  the  gray  seas  of  Time. 


ANGLER'S   JOY 


O  TO  be  down  by  the  stream-side — blanched  andbouldered, 
Having  an  arch  thrown  over  of  boughs  that  bend ; 
Seeing  the  brown  pool  wimple  in  shade  where,  coiling 
Under  the  low  banks,  roots  run  netted  and  plunge. 
O  to  be  eager  to  cast  where  slowly  the  current 
Flattens  the  high  wave  heading  the  pool,  and  heaves 
Broadlier  out  to  a  smooth  stretch,  spotted  and  calm. 
O  to  be  ready  at  last,  with  heed  for  the  branches : 
Now  to  have  swung  out  the  short  line — cast  to  the  place 
Where  the  immoveable  trout  lie,  keen  for  the  chances— 
Water-swept  worm,  or  fly  caught  kissing  the  stream. 
O  to  be  young  and  feel  high  Summer  enhancing 
Summer  of  hope  and  life  in  vehement  veins : 
Seeing,  with  eyes  bent  wholly  on  aims  absorbing, 
Beauty  of  earth  and  stream  and  shadowing  tree — 
Hardly  known  till  time  re-image  the  hour.  .  .  . 
O  to  advance  o'er  stones  and  margining  grasses, 
Resolute,  armed  with  delicate  lures  and  wiles, 
Slow  to  a  fresh  pool,  rich  in  eddying  backswirl, 
Under  a  steep  rock — gained  all  warily—  eyed 
Oft  in  approach  lest  shadow  impinge  and  fall — 
Frightening  fish  that  waver  and  head  to  the  stream  ; 
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Casting  lightly,  seeing  the  bait  plunge  downward — 
Swung,  drawn  suddenly  in  to  the  shelving  rock  : 
Feeling  the  strong  pull,  giving  him  time,  and  striking 
Sharply  when  at  his  ease  the  ravenous  trout 
Swallows  and  feels  the  keen  steel  in  him  and  turns. 
Now  to  gather  and  hold  him.     Down  to  the  darkness 
Plunging  heavily,  strongly,  he  heads  aloof : 
Shuns  the  invisible  power  that,  letting  him  wander, 
Weighs  and  tires,  and  wards  from  succouring  weeds. 
Spent  he  fails,  falters  and  turns  and  rises. 
Now  to  uplift  him.     See  how  he  shines  and  dances 
Madly  on  fern  or  beach,  and  quivering  lies. 

On  by  many  a  bend,  by  shallower  reaches — 

Wide,  with  welter  of  stone,  of  blinding  boulder  : 

Bathed  in  radiance,  bare  to  the  moorland  sky. 

On  through  seas  of  breast-high  bracken  advancing, 

Wasting  never  a  care  on  windless  calms  : 

Knowing  the  sure  place,  shunning  at  once  the  vain  place, 

Casting  only  as  old  experience  tells. 

On  through  miles  of  verdurous  changing  pictures  : 

Man  with  Nature,  under  the  shadowing  hills — 

Nude  and  barren  and  brown,  immense  and  slumbrous, 

Rising  ever  in  long  and  sinuous  lines. 

Rising  ever  the  pools  in  chains,  the  chanting 

Chiming  musical  pools  that  burrowing  deep, 

Pause  and  tremble,  issue  in  leaps  and  falls — 

Seething,  bickering,  till  at  a  rise  the  Tarn, 

Dark  and  dead  and  desolate,  laves  the  crag. 

There  the  fisher  at  rest — where  blowing  the  headland, 

Stirring  the  short  grass  fitfully,  mountain  winds 

Sing  him  a  low  soft  song — all  indolent  lies. 

High  in  aether  the  gaunt  crag,  bathed  in  glory, 

Towers  and  reels  through  cloud,  austere  and  lone. 
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Under  it  sheep  move  slow  from  boulder  to  boulder 

Till  they  are  held  and  hemmed  in  perilous  coigns. 

See  them  leap  to  gain  invisible  vantage, 

See  them  slide  and  cling  with  desperate  hold.  .  .  . 

Hark  to  the  tarn-wave  lapping  along  the  margent : 

Wind  and  water  the  sole  sound,  blowing  as  one. 

Black  and  livid  as  lead  the  tarn  lies  windless 

Under  the  crag-crowned  fell,  as  held  in  sleep. 

Never  a  keel  has  crossed  it,  never  an  angler 

Starred  with  timorous  oar  the  even  gloom. 

Never  the  sun  shines  here.     Immured  and  bastioned 

Round  by  the  fell-tops,  never  these  waves  are  lit. 

Never  a  bird  sang  sweet  with  echoing  warble 

High  on  a  cliff  and  rained  his  melody  down. 

Here  when  Night  lies  huge  and  black  on  the  mountain, 

Pressing  her  formless  weight  on  moor  and  crag, 

None  dared  ever  delay,  none  ever  has  lingered, 

Lest  unnameable  fears  unhinge  the  mind. 

Up  then,  up,  where  low  in  a  cleft  a  stairway, 

Built  by  a  burrowing  burn  of  pools  and  falls, 

Leads  right  over  and  out,  and  on  to  the  moorland — 

Bright  with  heather  and  moss  and  emerald  quag, 

Gay  with  shimmering  rills,  and  sunned  and  scented — 

Smelling  of  peat  the  rills  delve  deeply  and  bare. 

Under  the  wide  sky  mounting  up  to  the  aether, 

Soaring,  seeing  a  waste  of  peaks  that  rise.  .  .  . 

Down  by  devious  ways  that  go  by  the  dungeons 

Holding  violent  floods  that  burst  and  boil, 

Pulse  and  deafen  and  stun ;  then,  livid  with  anger, 

Leap  a  hundred  feet  to  the  urns  below. 

Down  by  paths  that  sunder  and  cleave  the  bracken, 

Over  the  long  gray  dykes  that  clasp  the  fell : 

Seeing  the  valley  at  last  lift  greenly  upward, 

Seeing  the  white  road  ribbon  it  miles  on  miles. 
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Under  the  veering  peaks  and  vanishing  shoulders, 
Seeing  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  on  all : 
Under  the  rosy  evening,  into  the  purple 
Cover  of  dusk  that  falls  and  folds  him  in — 
Slow  the  fisher  at  last  wins  home  to  the  shelter, 
Tired  and  fortunate,  filled  with  wonder  and  love. 


A   MAKER   OF   MUSIC 


MY  friend,  you  see  my  life's  mere  outer  husk. 

There  is  much  closed  within.     I  am  for  you 

The  known  Conductor,  the  skilled  Organist : 

Kapellmeister  at  length  in  Mannheim  here, 

Paid  well — as  such  appointments  go ;  and  then 

Composer  of  sound  works  for  Festivals 

(The  Lower- Rhine  selects  me;  Mlinchen  calls; 

I  am  esteemed  in  Koln) :  as — Choral  Odes, 

Songs  with  orchestra,  Masses  and  Motetts  : 

The  Double  Chorus  and  the  Madrigal : 

With  that  one  main  symphonic  work  which  keeps 

The  platform  yet  and  serves  to  fill  the  space 

Where  something  not  too  solid  comes  in  well ; 

A  teacher  of  apt  pupils — one  that  weeds 

The  triflers  out  and  can  elect  the  best ; 

And  last  the  husband  of  a  gifted  wife — 

An  all-accomplished  pianist — dowered,  she, 

With  a  fine  voice,  with  a  sure  taste  in  art, 

Unmeasured  love  for  music,  love  for  all 

That  makes  the  born  musician's  life  one  joy. 

You  envy  me,  I  doubt  not.     Blest  am  I 

In  very  truth.     And  yet  the  one  thing  lacks 
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Without  which  what  are  all  those  blessings  worth  ? 

I  know  not  how  I  may  bring  home  to  you 

What  music  means  to  one  who  is  like  me. 

It  is  my  very  life-blood.     All  my  aims 

Resolve  on  it.     This  is  my  soul's  religion, 

Without  whose  aid  in  the  world's  varying  stress 

I  am  as  one  robbed  of  his  hopes  of  Heaven : 

Myself  known  nothing  save  redeemed  and  blest 

By  this  dear  light  shed  in  my  darkling  day. 

Who  worships  loves  to  praise.     My  heart's  return 

For  that  full  grace  vouchsafed  me — the  one  act 

Of  thanksgiving  that  fills  my  pious  need, 

Is  to  create  fine  music.     Vowed  to  this, 

Toiling  from  earliest  years,  I  shaped  my  hand 

With  all  such  practice  as  in  time  perfects 

Knowledge,  through  diverse  long-drawn  paths  to  form. 

The  Master,  he  whom  you  now  come  to  hear 

And  see  while  he  makes  brief  stay  in  our  town : 

My  mould  and  pattern — the  first  name  to-day 

In  Europe,  as  in  this  our  favoured  land  : 

Himself  has  named  me  (I  confide  to  you 

What  I  have  told  none  else)  master  in  all 

That  makes  the  science  of  our  matchless  art 

And  arms  the  hand  for  conquest  in  all  fields. 

Did  I  not  know  what  weight  lay  in  those  words 

Breathed  from  that  mighty  heart  with  the  true  lips 

Of  one  that  never  stooped  to  falsely  praise, 

I  had  not  deemed  that  full  endowment  mine. 

Yet  what  avails  mere  science  if  art  lack, 

What  learning  if  high  inspiration  fail  ? 

In  younger  years  he  and  my  wife  were  friends. 
Who  taught  but  seldom  gave  his  mind  to  bend 
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For  some  short  space  her  footsteps  on  sure  ways. 

And  hence  a  tireless  zeal  in  her  to  watch 

His  growing  fame,  hence  pride  in  all  he  did  ; 

And  hence  on  his  part  an  affection  formed 

Of  gratitude  for  praise  and  aid  bestowed 

When  there  were  few  to  praise  and  none  to  aid  : 

Formed  also  of  perception  long  borne  in 

Of  her  great  powers  to  judge  and  to  give  back 

Reflection  of  art-work  in  cultured  minds — 

So  he  might  gauge  wherein  he  achieved  success 

Or  failure  in  the  mere  broad  first  effect, 

And  naught  conceding  of  the  music's  height 

Shape  it  for  a  smooth  entrance  in  most  ears. 

He  makes  no  song  but  he  sends  first  to  her 

This  latest  fruit  born  to  his  bounteous  tree, 

No  piano-work  but  to  her  testing  hand 

He  first  confides  it,  and  is  keen  to  mark 

Where  she  had  wished  a  change,  where  she  had  missed 

Full  inspiration,  where  she  would  cut  short, 

And  where  delay  till  the  full-feasted  sense 

Finds  Heaven  in  some  long-drawn  well-ordered  close. 

Thus  it  fell  lately  he  sent  songs  to  try : 

Doubting  of  some,  aware  that  even  in  all 

A  fault  might  be  which  he,  as  father,  gave 

Indulgence  and  could  not  judge  clearly.     Ah 

What  fervours  of  delight  possessed  her  then  ! 

How  the  house  rang  with  music — the  warm  voice 

Pulsing  out  first  the  phrases  born  to  be 

The  world's — that  winged  their  flight  from  our  small  house. 

I  had  given  years  to  hear  my  own  best  song 

Move  her  to  such  rapt  utterance.     Yet,  she  found 

Somewhat  in  them,  I  saw,  not  wholly  well — 

Here,  and  there  also.     She  essayed  to  write 

R 
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As  her  wont  was  the  well-weighed  judgment  down — 
With  fearful  heart,  eyes  flashing,  cheeks  on  flame. 
This  when  she  had  done  she  left  the  letter  there 
(Being  called  away  to  some  dull  household  task) 
Which  I  with  a  fond  husband's  reverence  read. 

I  could  but  marvel  at  her  mingled  praise, 
At  the  deep  insight  shown  by  one  whose  gift 
Lay  nowise  in  creation.     Her  great  soul 
Seemed  sister  to  the  soul  that  shaped  the  songs. 
Powerless  to  form,  it  seized  the  contour,  saw 
Where  the  right  grew  and  prospered,  where  at  length 
The  line  faltered,  the  curve  too  long  delayed, 
And  with  how  few  brief  strokes  all  might  be  well. 
I  sat  there  musing.     My  own  practised  hand 
Fell  powerless,  by  that  finer  sense  outvied. 

Then  followed  some  few  words.     "  Heinrich  complains 

(Humbly,  of  course)  you  have  not  yet  replied 

To  his  two  letters,  whereof  the  first  sent 

The  score  of  his  new  work  for  choir  and  organ 

With  solo  quattuor,  asking  for  some  word 

On  what  might  draw  your  notice.     Oh,  dear  friend, 

You  cannot  know  what  your  words  mean  to  him. 

You  arc  in  his  good  eyes  like  the  great  God 

Before  whom  in  our  secret  hearts  we  lay 

Down  our  poor  deeds,  asking  some  sign  from  him 

If  we  have  well  done  in  his  lenient  sight. 

Praise  where  you  can.     And  leave  the  rest  untold." 

Long  I  remained  there  seated.     A  light  broke 
On  my  so  long  dimmed  vision.     I  first  knew 
Fully  at  length  my  place  in  this  dark  world. 


LAST   YEAR 


IT  should  be  here  we  paused  last  year : 
How  I  remember  well  .  .  .  The  bay 

Shone,  the  brown  boulders  gloomed,  the  clear 
Sands  glittered,  as  they  do  to-day. 

Far  inland  those  bold  mountains  rose, 

Bathed  in  blue  air.     You  said  they  seemed 

To  stand  up  so  as  not  to  lose 

Their  glimpse  of  the  warm  sea  that  gleamed 

O'er  its  rich  framing — the  pine-wood 

That  tops  the  Down.  .  .  .  They  stand  and  peer 
Behind  each  other  as  then  they  stood 

When  you  were  here  with  me  last  year. 

The  very  same  scent  blows — the  sweet 

Gorse-fragrance,  warm  when  the  wind  dies ; 

The  far  faint  calls  from  the  town-street 
Come  blent  with  the  hot  songs  of  flies. 
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Aloft,  the  white  wind-serried  clouds, 
Blue-fissured  and  resplendent — lit 

By  the  strong  sun,  forge  on  in  crowds 
O'er  the  wide  sea  and  shadow  it. 


Hark  to  the  sea-birds'  clang.     They  are 
The  very  same  birds,  the  great  gulls — 

Blown  landward,  seaward.     Near  and  far, 
Sails  shimmer.     The  same  stranded  hulls 


Of  fishing-boats  lie  glossed — so  dark 

On  the  glad  sand.     And  there's  the  warm 

Corn  yellowing  on  the  cliff-top.     Hark  ! 
The  cock-crow  from  the  inland  farm. 


The  light  waves  leap  in  the  lit  rocks : 
The  same  far  foam-line  bends  away : 

The  same  sea-spirit's  soft  arm  locks 
The  spirit  of  the  land  to-day. 


Yet  there  is  change.     There  is  some  change 
Without  me  or  within  me.     Where  ? 

Is  it  betwixt  me  and  yon  range 

Of  mountain,  midmost  the  blue  air? 


Or  is  it  in  my  own  soul's  eyes, 

Grown  dim  with  o'er-long  gazing  ?     Change 
Falls  unawares.     Illusion  lies 

Dead  in  our  arms  till  dawn.     How  strange  ! 
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I  have  felt  this  thing  grow,  and  yet 
Knew  nothing — till  I  chanced  to-day 

On  this  warm  angle,  where  we  set 
Our  eyes  seaward  and  paused  to  say 


Some  happy  things — we  dreamed  the  rest  : 
Here  we  two  paused  last  year ;  and  here 

I  kissed  your  bright  face  to  my  breast.  .  .  . 
And  here  what  I  have  lost  grows  clear. 


For  then  you  deemed  me  good  and  wise 
Beyond  all  other  men  you  knew  : 

The  little  strength  that  in  me  lies 
Seemed  infinite  to  love  and  you. 


I  had  a  poor  gift  you  admired ; 

I  seemed  what  you  had  dreamed  of  men ; 
You  thought  you  could  not  have  desired 

Me  other  than  you  found  me  then. 


Your  fancy  filled  hope's  outline  in 
With  colour  till  the  picture  stood — 

Love's  image.  .  .  Ah,  that  men  might  win 
To  such  clear  heights,  to  such  far  good  ! 


Now  you  know  well  that  I  am  weak 
In  some  ways,  and  not  wise  at  all ; 

Nor  good,  save  as  are  those  that  seek 
To  fight  their  faults  down  and  not  fall. 
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These  things  you  know,  yet  love  me.     I  know 
Your  love  is  not  grown  less  for  me  .  .  . 

Yet  there  is  change — A  year  ago  .  .  . 
And  all  that  I  had  vowed  to  be  ! 


For  love,  we  say,  works  marvels.     Love 

Leads  on  weak  wills  from  strength  to  strength 

Oh  love  aids  men  to  rise  above 
Themselves  to  their  true  selves  at  length. 


Yet  I  am  glad — when  all  is  said, 
And  I  breath  freelier  now  you  know. 

For  then  I  walked  with  unsure  tread 
On  dizzy  paths — where  men  may  go 


But  as  the  climber  whose  one  slip 

Is  death  ...  I  am  right  glad  once  more 

To  pace  firm  ground,  nor  feel  the  grip 
Of  fear  upon  me  I  felt  before. 


And  given  love,  shall  I  not  rise 

To  where  you  stand  some  space  above : 
And  read  my  progress  in  your  eyes, 

And  owe  my  triumph  to  your  love  ? 


'Twas  here  we  paused  last  year  to  rest, 
As  we  two  paused  to-day.     And  here 

1  kiss  your  bright  face  to  my  breast  ; 

And  here  what  I  have  gained  grows  clear. 


IN    A    STUDIO 

LIFE   AND   ART 

ART   AND   CIRCUMSTANCE 


LIFE   AND    ART 


SHALL  I  tell  you  one  thing  time  teaches  art  ? 

More  marvels  lurk  in  the  chance  human  face 

Than  ever  brush  caught  yet.     I  marked  to-day 

For  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  one  such  : 

Limned  never,  no,  I  say  not  hinted  at 

By  the  great  hands,  the  Masters'.     (Next  to  it, 

Though  all  unlike,  place  the  Gioconda's  smile, 

Which  is  not  merely  merry  but  means  more.) 

I  hardly  dare  hope  the  trained  hand  may  seize 

With  help  of  added  thought  that  marvel — one 

That  being  seen,  though  strange,  comes  home  to  us 

As  a  thing  quite  familiar,  wholly  known, 

Like  all  such  marvels  well  expressed  in  paint. 

Just  a  young  model's  mouth.     The  case  may  seem 

A  slender  one,  of  no  such  vast  account. 

And  yet  I  say  if  brush  own  power  to  seize 

Such  subtle  truth,  then  art  (this  is  not  new) 

Takes  rank  hard  by  Creation — Nature's  self, 

Who  shows  not  the  mere  semblance  but  paints  thought. 

For  here,  in  brief,  was — vain  my  tongue's  attempt 

To  picture  what  asked  Raphael's  wondrous  gift : 

A  mouth  whose  corners  lay  alert  for  mirth — 
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And  kept  the  curves  of  laughter  in  repose. 

No  such  strange  thing,  you  deem  ?     Ah  !  Try  your  hand, 

Long  wonted  as  mine  is,  let  us  presume, 

And  paint  this  old,  this  known,  familiar  thing, 

Seen  scores  of  times,  and  learn  how  art  shall  fail. 

Failure.  .  .  .  We  know  how  it  endures  to  come 

To  us  who  paint ;  we  learn,  year  in  year  out, 

How  each  new  effort  asks  the  novel  skill, 

Ungained  save  by  fresh  labour  and  long  thought, 

To  place  the  special  semblance  fair  in  view. 

Here  the  task  is,  not  so  much  getting  curves, 

Capturing  tints,  soft  shadows,  softer  lights, 

As  painting  that  gay  spirit  locked  within 

The  glad  young  nature  which  when  serious  most 

Reads  all  the  world  in  terms  of  inward  mirth. 

A  mind's  to  paint  then  here — an  alien  mind, 

Not  yours ;  you  outgrew  all  such  moods  long  since. 

It  may  be,  you — a  man,  far  sterner  stuff, 

Have  never  known  such  mood — this  attitude 

Peculiar  to  the  fresh  young  female  mind. 

And  yet  the  mood  that  leaves  (as  you  well  say — 

Your  fewer  words  beat  mine)  "  the  lips  half  stirred 

By  the  near  wind  of  smiles  past  or  to  come  " 

Must  be  lived  through  and  tracked  to  its  deep  cause 

Ere  dawns  the  rose-glow  o'er  dim  veils  of  paint  .  .  . 

In  one  word  you  limn  thought.     So  subtly  shows 

Thought's  operance  on  fine  flesh,  that  thought's  impress 

Lies  plain  revealed  for  who  looks  well ;  but  eyes, 

Unhelped,  uncleared  by  that  strong  lens  we  name 

Soul-knowledge,  reads  no  word  of  this  fine  print. 

So  you  attempt,  and  fail.     You  shelve  the  work — 

The  mere  young  smile,  or  worse,  the  grave  young  mouth, 

For  you  meant  neither.     Meanwhile  fancy  broods, 

Thought  deepens  ;  and,  renewed  by  slumber,  art 
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Wins  added  strength.     A  free  fresh  morning  eye 

Sees  further  and  discerns  the  fault.     The  means, 

Not  swiftly  but  in  half-blind  groping  wise, 

Peers  forth — mere  dim  suggestion,  yet  to  use.  .  .  . 

The  smile  grows  tempered — the  too-serious  mouth 

Warms  faintly,  finely,  till  one  seems  to  see 

Thought  hover,  laughter  tremble,  mirth  hold  back  ; 

Almost,  yet  never  quite.     So  is  much  done 

That  asked  new  skill  to  effect.     What  now  remains  ? 

There  is  yet  left  to  add  the  touch  that  art 

Seeks  life-long  and  not  finds — the  soul's  despair : 

The  added  touch  that  is  not  art  but  life, 

The  very  life  soul  saw  yet  failed  to  seize. 

So  is  our  marvel  left  unborn — the  touch 

Being  the  marvel's  life.     No  marvel  lives — 

Thus  mourns  the  craftsman  foiled.     Yet  art  proves  this, 

That  soul  spent  strongly  and  wholly,  helped  by  hand 

Which  tires  not  to  effect  all  skill  may  do, 

Leaves  the  sure  trace.     Though  not  the  visioned  whole, 

Such  work  lives  partly — fine  reflection  cast 

Within  art's  depth  of  that  fair  land  and  heaven 

Which  ever  haunts  us — Fancy,  dim-discerned, 

With  broken  lights,  forms  blurred,  and  hues  commixt. 

So  I  must  question  if  the  touch  grow  apt 
That  ever  fails  at  first  to  seize  the  seen — 
Which  cannot  cast  that  fumbling.     In  young  years, 
As  it  seems  now,  the  hand  worked  proudly,  ran 
Though  trembling,  fast  and  free.     With  more  of  age 
In  thinner  blood,  how  halts  the  practised  hand. 
Art  never  learns  true  ease.     Creation  lags, 
Boggles  and  tires,  gets  daunted,  stops  to  gauge, 
That  erst  careered  nor  looked  that  side  or  this. 
Yet  age  knows  well  there  are  some  things  it  does 
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Which  never  youth  may  compass  :  feats  there  are 

That  age  falls  short  of,  only  meant  for  youth. 

I  stand  amazed,  when  I  glance  back,  to  find 

Some  passage  void  of  fault  when  faults  came  fast 

And  furious  on  the  heels  of  each  good  stroke  : 

Some  glory-burst  among  the  rain-drowned  hills, 

Or  amber  sun-gleam  isled  in  sullen  seas. 

And  (sad  to  learn)  young  vision  soared  beyond 

All  present  reach.     The  levels  gained  in  age 

That  sink  to  no  crude  fault  forget  to  rise. 

Sheer  intuition  climbs  where  knowledge  falls.  .  .  . 

To  take  that  instance  of  the  mirthful  mouth, 

How  had  youth  fared,  think  you,  the  task  proposed  ? 

Must  one  live  long  ere  thought  gain  power  to  plumb 

Those  hidden  wells  of  laughter  in  young  minds  ? 

Nowise,  I  feel.     Youth  sees  where  age  recalls : 

And  backed  by  its  full  vision,  all  on  fire 

With  sudden  instinct,  the  young  hand  strikes  out 

Conception's  image  with  a  lordlier  flame, 

A  livelier  touch,  success  more  instant,  lifts 

The  likeness  haply  to  the  marvel's  height. 

Whereas  age  fumbling  fails — or  worse,  succeeds, 

And  paints,  no  marvel,  but  one  picture  more. 

And  here  steps  in  the  world,  with  its  coarse  hand, 
Dulling  with  slow  effacement,  blunting  all 
The  fine  sharp  edge  of  purpose.     Filmed  the  gaze, 
The  pulse  of  joy  grown  feeble,  the  mind  filled 
With  heavy  cares  youth  know  not,  age  declines  : 
And  mourns  the  Gift — the  eye  that  simply  broods 
On  Beauty  and  admits  no  worth  beyond. 


ART  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE 


WHEN  I  glance  back  on  those  first  feverish  times 
I  ask,  how  many  who  climb  art's  arduous  hill 
Fall  by  the  way  for  just  one  plain  success  ? 
Fine  talent  droops  and  strenuous  character 
Avails  not  when  these  two  are  found  disjoined. 

An  eager  band  were  we  in  those  young  days, 

Who  gathered  round  one  central  point — a  man 

Such  as  all  know  who  tread  the  ways  of  art : 

A  living  magnet  that  owned  power  to  draw 

Men  round  him,  and  evoke  the  best  from  each  : 

With  a  quiet  musing  mien  that  watched  and  smiled 

And  seemed  apart,  yet  formed  the  bond  which  held 

Strange  elements  and  diverse  strongly  fused. 

An  artist  he,  but  of  small  talent :  rich  : 

With  a  vast  studio  where  what  wealth  can  buy 

And  ingenuity  devise  for  paint 

Lay  in  profusion — much  like  garb  prepared 

For  a  long-waited  birth  :  the  masterpiece — 

That  still  delaying,  asked  no  anxious  hopes. 

About  this  fostering  warmth  and  central  light 

Came  many  moths— night-strays  and  stronger  wings- 
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That  in  the  dark  circle  and  beat,  or  cease, 
Before  fame  dawns,  or  name  and  daylight  work. 
Some  were  there,  gifted  with  sole  attributes 
That  shone  out  clear  in  a  surrounding  void : 
Strangely  instinctive  powers  of  hand  and  eye 
And  brain,  which  being  summed  are  genius,  nay, 
Which  in  themselves  were  genius  partly  shown  .  .  . 
Danvers  drew  any  face  in  some  few  strokes 
Until  it  breathed  and  lived ;  he  might  not  fail, 
He  never  paused,  he  seemed  to  take  no  thought. 
He  had  an  all-perceiving  eye,  a  power 
Of  words  instant  to  image  forth  seen  things, 
Making  men  stare  in  wonder.     Genius  lurked. 
Yet  he  might  paint  no  picture  worth  the  name. 
A  sculptor,  Massey,  dowered  with  great  skill, 
Wondrous  dexterity,  yet  owned  a  mind 
Vulgar  in  its  whole  outlook.     He  saw  prose  : 
Yet  had  a  touch  failed  never  in  cheap  effect. 
Cornish  was  crammed  with  art's  descended  lore, 
Had  passed  much  time  in  France  and  Italy, 
Known  art  and  artists  from  his  earliest  years  : 
The  Critic  he,  that  had  no  gift  for  paint 

In  life  these  were  not  wholly  failures.     Some 

Declined  to  a  less  function,  filled  in  time 

Some  lower  place.     One  married  a  rich  wife 

And  recked  no  more  of  painting  than  the  dead. 

One  gained  employ  with  the  art-publishers 

By  gifts  of  manner  and  an  easy  tongue 

Where  others  failed  though  far  more  finely  equipped. 

One  took  to  wife  his  handsome  model :  gave 

To  her  the  freedom  he  allowed  himself, 

And  earned  her  jealous  hate.     He  died  quite  young  : 

Saved  from  the  gartered  knife  she  kept  for  him. 
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We  were  much  given  to  laying  down  art's  laws, 
Greater  in  that  than  in  their  practice.     All 
Smoked  hugely  ;  some  drank  deeply  :  all  were  fired 
By  the  great  zeal  and  love  which  art  commands. 
And  one  by  one  we  all  drifted  apart, 
Each  to  his  separate  life.     For  life  moulds  all : 
The  years  that  bring  strong  likes  and  strong  dislikes, 
And  will  not  suffer  unlike  minds  to  merge. 

What  is  this  thing  called  failure  ?     Why  are  gifts 
Given  partly  that  from  birth  premise  one  end  : 
Which,  where  they  fail,  oft  work  like  inward  poison 
That  eats  the  limbs  off,  one  by  one,  and  last, 
Entering  the  heart,  stays  life  ?     Is  all  success 
Not  fashioned  by  consenting  circumstance  : 
Some  equal  marriage  of  the  gift  and  sphere, 
Of  character  with  furtherance  of  events  ? 
If  there  lack  aught  in  these  true  counterparts 
They  are  opposed,  not  joined;  no  birth  succeeds : 
And  some  fine  talent  gains  no  issue  here. 


VOCATION 


'TWAS  dusk  in  Paris.     Snow  had  lined  the  street, 
And  melted  half  and  fouled  by  vagrant  feet, 
Pierced  the  damp  mist  of  eve  with  tingling  cold. 
In  a  tall  house,  mean,  cheerless,  gaunt  and  old, 
From  a  back-window,  high  athwart  the  night, 
O'er  wan-grown  snows  that  held  the  fading  light, 
A  child  in  shadow  leaned  in  a  chill  room. 
She  gazed  where  down  the  gathering  garden-gloom 
The  lights  came  out  in  windows  one  by  one 
Like  the  first  stars.     Her  long  day's  toil  was  done, 
Who  gave  what  aid  she  might  in  humble  work 
Her  mother  did,  and  now  in  the  drear  murk 
Of  this  unlighted  chamber  pored  and  dreamed 
On  what  she  hardly  knew — a  life  that  seemed 
Aloof,  which,  though  unknown  and  undivined, 
She  felt  might  be  beyond  the  down-drawn  blind 
Of  narrow  lives,  all  gay  and  warmly  lit 
Here  oft  she  came  to  muse  and  pore  on  it 
When  the  dusk  fell,  and  took  no  heed  of  cold 
Or  the  lone  dark.     So  misers  pore  on  gold. 

And  gazing  now  she  saw  a  large  lit  room 
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With  blinds  undrawn  gleam  o'er  the  wintry  gloom, 
Wherein  she  well  might  watch  who  was,  what  passed 
Now  and  passed  next.     She  seemed  to  find  at  last 
Some  semblance  of  the  life  she  felt  might  be. 
Full  in  warm  light  she  saw,  and  strained  to  see, 
A  fair  young  girl  with  bright  and  gladsome  face, 
That  ever  moved  and  spoke  and  raised  with  grace 
And  lovely  ease  this  arm  or  that,  and  turned 
Aside  to  one  as  though  from  him  she  learned 
Something  each  time  of  how  to  move  and  look. 
For  now  she  paused.     And  now  again  she  took 
The  motion  up  so  left,  and  then  began 
Afresh  ;  and  thus  through  varying  phases  ran 
Of  what,  as  it  changed  so  and  grew  to  clear, 
Now  told  a  tale  the  lone  child  seemed  to  hear 
Partly,  yet  which  in  part  might  not  be  known. 
The  man  was  dark  and  young,  tall  and  well-grown, 
Eager,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  smooth  face. 
He  moved  and  spoke  with  high  commanding  grace, 
And  now  showed  warmth  in  gesture,  and  now  smiled, 
Approving  with  quick  nods,  genial  and  mild. 
And  once  he  took  the  girl  by  her  slight  hand 
And  turned  her  in  slow  dance.     As  through  a  land 
Of  light  and  flowers  they  moved,  the  while  he  beat 
Dumb  music  out  to  rule  their  gliding  feet. 
And  then  the  dance  broke  off.     A  swift  event 
Marred  it ;  and  so  these  two  from  smiling  went 
To  frowns  and  to  quick  anger.     With  spread  hands 
They  urged.     And  it  seemed  now  he  gave  commands, 
And  now  it  seemed  she  meant  not  to  obey. 
And  he  and  she  had  each  so  much  to  say. 
Yet  said  they  naught  that  hinged  on  common  things. 
Their  speech  seemed  noble.     As  the  singer  sings 
Of  what  men  speak  not  of  in  house  or  street, 

s 
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So  they  seemed  saying  words  more  bold  and  sweet 
And  serious  than  the  child  in  her  life  heard. 
The  life  they  led  was  like  the  life  that  stirred 
Her  fancy  oft  within  the  dreary  room. 
She  leaned  and  saw  life's  grace  beyond  the  gloom. 

And  now  this  quick  young  mind  that  could  not  stay 
But  forward  moved,  found  out  a  side-long  way 
To  learn  who  these  might  be  and  what  they  did. 
If  we  seek  well  few  things  may  long  be  hid. 
And  she  learned  soon  this  girl  whom  she  by  night 
Saw  speak  and  move  in  that  large  chamber's  light, 
Dangeville  was  called  :  an  actress,  taught  to  act 
A  famous  part.     And  all  her  motions  lacked, 
Her  gestures  and  her  speech,  she  learned  of  him 
The  young  dark  man,  who  though  erect  and  slim 
Was  famed,  and  a  well  known  comedian  there 
In  the  tall  House  down-hill  that  fronts  the  Square. 

The  child  yearned  now  to  see  the  things  they  did 
In  the  large  House,  and  hear  what  had  lain  hid 
By  distance,  all  the  words  that  told  the  tale ; 
And  bent  on  this  she  found  means  to  prevail. 
In  the  large  House  she  leaned  in  warmth  and  light, 
And  with  keen  eyes  and  avid  ears  the  bright 
Wondrous  entrancing  scenes  drank  in,  and  felt 
Their  passion  move.     She  learned  how  women  dealt 
With  men,  how  men  with  women,  and  how  love 
Took  forms  of  grace  in  that  bright  realm  above 
The  life  she  lived :  long  dreamed  and  known  for  true. 
Quite  filled  with  this,  she  gave,  as  best  she  knew, 
To  many  there  in  her  mean  home  that  night 
The  very  words  and  gestures,  brought  to  sight 
The  action,  the  full  course  of  all  the  tale, 
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And  scarcely  paused.     She  went  from  flushed  to  pale. 
And  now  she  feigns  to  speak  in  manly  tones 
And  with  a  man's  broad  gesture,  now  bemoans 
In  woman-words  love-sorrow  and  heart-pain. 
Till  all  met  there  glanced  back  and  forth  again 
To  see  such  life-like  acts  and  hear  the  speech 
That  brought  the  tale  home  to  the  mind  of  each. 
So  this  young  child  wrought  on  them  gathered  there, 
Conveyed  the  action  and  assumed  the  air. 

All  this  her  mother  told  of  where  she  went 

To  work  for  a  great  lady,  who  now  sent 

To  see  the  child  and  hear  her  speak  the  play, 

And  marked  how  bright  she  was  and  the  strange  way 

She  lost  herself  in  this  and  felt  no  fear, 

But  as  first  there  so  told  the  tale  out  here. 

This  lady  asked  an  actor-friend  to  come 

And  hear  it  out.     And  he  was  not  like  some 

That  note  small  failings  and  slight  faults  of  speech 

Alone,  but  was  keen-eyed,  inured  to  teach. 

He  mused.     For  he  knew  well  such  children  were — 

Who  in  first  youth  show  thus  ;  and  then  the  air 

Of  the  rough  world  that  blights  the  tender  flower 

Stolen  in,  they  lose  the  bloom  of  that  young  hour 

And  turn  to  weeds.     His  counsel  was  to  find 

Fit  tendence  for  this  quick  young  brilliant  mind, 

And  with  long  toil  nurse  the  green  shoots,  prepare 

The  fragile  bud  to  meet  the  chill  day's  air. 

So  counselled  and  so  done.     The  child  was  schooled, 

Nor  ran  to  riot,  held  and  firmly  ruled 

By  a  strong  hand.     She  learned  ere  long  to  know 

Her  powers  were  small  but  her  gift  great.     And  so 

Dawned  the  long-looked  for  day  when  she  at  length 

Showed  her  trained  powers  and  put  forth  her  grown  strength 
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In  a  small  House,  and  there  stood  firm,  and  passed 

By  devious  ways  to  that  great  place  at  last 

She  held  who  owned  great  gifts  to  climb  and  thrust 

The  ladders  down  she  climbed  on.     Since  she  must, 

She  smiled  on  aid  which  beauty  finds  and  strews 

On  its  long  backward  way,  though  ill  to  use. 

And  last  of  all  in  time  she  surely  rose 

In  long  ascent  on  ways  that  genius  goes 

With  sure  direction  of  unwearying  feet 

To  what  the  world  now  names  her — Hippolyte 

Clairon,  that  through  long  years  ruled  the  French  Stage, 

Foremost  female  Tragedian  of  that  age. 


DISCARDED 


So  that's  the  girl  you  mean  to  wed 

Now  I  lose  colour  and  grow  thin  .  .  . 
This  curtain's  shade  hides  face  and  head 
Past  male  detection.     So.     Begin  .  .  . 
You  actors  may  go  home,  for  me  : 
That  side's  the  play  I  came  to  see. 

Well-dressed  ...  (I  am  well-dressed — I  took 
Your  taste  in  that)  :  too  quietly  though  .  .  . 
Or  is  it  that  my  eyes  must  look 

Through  my  life's  glass  and  judge  all  so  ? — 
As  gazing  long  on  some  fierce  light 
Makes  day  seem  dark  to  the  dazed  sight. 

Young,  beyond  question.     Here's  no  need 

To  chase  with  cunning  of  mixed  hues 
The  cheek-bone's  shadow— to  take  heed 
Of  posture  or  of  light :  refuse 

The  front  place  where  tired  tones  would  tell 
Nor  ask  the  mirror  if  all's  well. 
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Pretty  ...  I  know  your  taste  again  : 
Charming  in  just  that  sort  of  style ; 
A  beauty  you  must  needs  explain 
To  folk  like  us,  who  praise  a  smile, 
A  mouth — eyes,  hair — a  waist,  a  bust, 
Which  all  the  world  admires,  and  must. 

This  kind  of  beauty  grows  on  one — 
At  least  on  men,  I  must  suppose. 
My  face  next  her's  might  seem  the  sun — 
Oh  far  less  bright  than  when  it  rose, 
But  still  the  sun  by  some  soft  gray 
Warm  moon.     Or  so  a  man  might  say. 

A  lady  .  .  .  Yes.     There!     Just  the  way 
She  looked  and  laid  her  fan  down  then, 
Beats  ours  at  once.     We  should  grow  gray 
And  not  reach  that.     For  we  ape  men 
Or  girls — not  ladies  :  we've  no  chance. 
A  gesture  stamps  us,  or  a  glance. 

And  yet,  if  she  is  fair  and  young, 
She  has  a  foolish  look,  to  me  : 
One,  if  men  see,  they  shelve  among 
The  things  which  they  refuse  to  see. 
For  those  whom  a  fair  face  will  rule, 
No  girl  with  hair  like  that's  a  fool.  .  . 

You  get  short  answers  to  your  wit.  .  . 

A  fault  that  grows.     You  watch  the  smile. 
1  ask  if  you  see  mirth  in  it, 
Or  humour  ?     What  is  here  to  wile 

The  hours  when  passion  sleeps,  and  men 
Crave  comrades  ?     You  will  miss  me  then. 
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This  mannered  child  you  choose  to  let 

Filch  from  me  all  I  prize  in  life — 
How  one  sees  plainly  her  small  Set 
Ingrained  in  her.     She'll  be  a  wife 
Like  all  these  heavy  hard-faced  wives, 
Who  mould  their  lives  on  richer  lives 

They  envy  : — not  the  wife  you  sought. 
You  are  not  one  of  their  smug  kind, 
Whom  money  rules  in  act  and  thought : 
The  circles  which  you  say  you  find 

"  Grotesque  "...  the  diners  :  guest  and  host 
Forever  bandying  the  veiled  boast : 

And  when  the  wine  has  done  its  task 

(The  loud-voiced  women  risen  and  gone), 
"  The  raising  of  the  social  mask 
That  hides  the  lips  of  the  lewd  Faun.  .  .  ." 
Here  I  but  echo  back  to  you 
Your  very  words  :  they  seemed  so  true. 

That's  how  you  first  made  love  to  me  : 

Your  face  turned  full — eyes  lost  in  eyes.  .  . 
You  are  much  as  you  used  to  be. 

I  am  so  changed.  .  .  .  Our  beauty  dies 
So  soon — worn  by  a  hundred  fears. 
The  heart  dies  harder,  it  appears. 

You  never  loved  me  as  I  loved  you. 

You  would  not  let  your  heart  go  out 
To  one  like  me.     And  yet  I  knew 
In  such  sure  ways,  beyond  all  doubt, 
You  had  loved  me  if  I  had  come  pure 
To  you  at  first  .  .  .  Dear,  I  am  sure. 
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And  ah  that  ever  man  should  spend 

His  youth  on  one  poor  woman :  wrest 
Her  whole  of  love  from  her,  and  end 
Her  power  of  loving — take  the  best 
Of  all  she  had  .  .  .  and  cast  her  off— 
The  old  love  for  the  younger  love  ! 

What's  this  play-acting  on  the  stage  ?  .  .  . 

A  woman  with  a  lifted  knife 
Runs  on  a  pale  man.     Her  mad  rage 
Draws  pitying  looks.     For  she's  the  wife 
(No  mistress)  whom  he  casts  for  love 
Of  a  new  life,  like  an  old  glove. 

It  would  not  take  me  long  to  go 

Round  to  that  stage-box  door,  and  knock, 
And  be  let  in  at  once — and  so 

Stoop  swiftly  while  my  coming's  shock 
Unnerved  you  still,  and  drive  this  knife 
Deep  down  in  her  breast's  breathing  life.  .  . 

And  next.  .  .  .  No,  not  in  yours.     In  mine  ! 

This  dagger  drawn  from  my  piled  hair — 
I  know  its  point  is  keen  and  fine  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  well  to  end  all  there  ?  .  .  . 
Or  shall  I  now  end  all  in  here — 
Alone  ?  .  .  .  How  they  would  rise  and  peer. 

No.     I'll  live  on  ...  to  watch  them  cool — 

The  woman,  and  the  man  I  loved  : 
My  lover  and  this  dull  pretty  fool, 

Formed  to  her  world  of  show  :  removed 
From  him  each  clay  more  and  more  yet — 
Until  he  curse  the  hour  they  met. 
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THEN  we  are  trapped.  .  .  .  Watch  where  the  rising  tide 

Swirls  deep  at  each  cliff-base  that  bounds  the  cove. 

Here  is  firm  sand  stretched  to  the  ocean-break 

Full  fifty  yards,  and  yet  none  rounds  the  point 

Save  swimmers.     Do  you  swim  ? .  .  .  Alas,  not  I. 

What  is  to  do  ?    Make  outcry  ?    Who's  to  hear  ? 

You  know  we  met  no  soul  all  those  long  miles 

Of  shore  and  cliff-top  since  we  left  the  hotel. 

No  craft  shows  out  to  seaward.  .  .  .  The  gray  gulls, 

The  rollers  .  .  .  and  behind,  the  sheer  rock-face — 

Mined  by  its  cave.  .  .  .  Let  us  first  gauge  the  depth 

Washed  out  by  the  great  seas.     Weed-ribbon  runs 

Right  back  :  you  see  the  high-piled  tangle  hung 

On  the  last  ledge  we  may  just  scramble  to. 

We  gain  there  some  three  hours  reprieval — watch 

Death  rising,  till  the  green  sea  gluts  the  cave. 

Yet  ere  we  climb  to  that  last  refuge,  come, 

Let  us  pace  out  once  more  on  the  firm  sand  : 

Let  us  gaze  forth  on  the  sunned  sea  that  looks 

So  gladsome,  though  so  boisterous  :  take  the  wind 

That  has  blown  bare  all  the  o'erwheeling  vault, 

And  feel  the  bright  sharp  sunshine  whilst  we  may. 
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Does  not  the  scent  come  stronger — brine  and  weed  ? 

For  you  may  trace  when  arch  the  shore-waves  up 

And  the  gold  day  gleams  through,  they  are  dark-veined 

With  tangle  torn  from  the  sea's  floor  last  night 

When  the  storm  blew  and  drenched  your  window-panes. 

Watch  how  they  fling  down,  shining,  scented,  sweet, 

The  brown  sea-blooms  and  heave  them  higher  yet 

On  the  flat  sand  and  strew  the  rock's  wet  rose. 

We  have  some  three  hours  left  of  life  to  live, 

And  then  no  more  forever.     You  shall  see 

No  other  land  than  this  that  hems  you  in, 

No  other  sea  than  breaks  before  your  feet.  .  . 

No  husband  shall  be  yours.     No  friend  but  I 

Shall  smile  to  you,  none  ever  take  your  hand, 

Watching  your  woman's  grace :  and  none  desire. 

No  woman  more  save  you  will  speak  to  me, 

None  pity  me,  none  (is  it  not  so  ?)  love.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  told  how  island-castaways, 

Sole  woman  with  sole  man,  were  moved  to  love 

By  that  which  in  them  called  aloud  to  mate, 

Drawn  thus  together,  touched  by  the  same  ills 

And  sunned  by  the  like  joys :  both  human,  isled 

By  land  and  sea  in  grim  wild  solitude : 

The  prey  in  such  lone  sad  distressful  case 

Of  the  great  want — the  need  for  love,  to  salve 

Misfortune  and  draw  close  the  fateful  bond.  .  .  . 

So  we  are  isled  in  death.     Our  world  lies  here. 

It  may  well  be  that  neither,  thronged  about 

By  others,  free  to  choose,  perchance  chose  thus. 

This  morning,  in  the  hotel,  you  told  yourself 

So,  yet  allowed  my  presence  here  with  you 

For  pass-time,  for  a  stroll  in  keen  blithe  wind 

On  the  corn-yellowed  cliff-top  first,  and  then 

By  mirthful  scrambling  to  the  rocks  and  ooze 
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And  clear  sky-coloured  pools — shut  off  from  all 
Earth's  petty  noise  by  cliffs  and  the  wild  seas : 
Not  unaware  of  what  well  chimed  in  us — 
For  we  had  lost  all  sense  of  time  and  tide. 

If  this  be  so  does  not  the  fact  bring  change  ? 

We  have  no  mind  to  spend  our  few  last  hours 

In  anguish  if  chance  offer  what  may  soothe. 

To  die  alone,  uncalmed,  unmurmured  to, 

Untouched  of  some  kind  hand  that  makes  amends, 

This  is  man's  blackest  fate,  life's  bitterest  close. 

But  may  not  two  face  death  together — cheat 

The  foe  of  his  worst  pang  by  mutual  aid  ? 

Shall  we  talk  sadly — for  what  gain  ? — prepare 

For  the  last  gasp  ?     Few  minutes  serve  for  that. 

Shall  we  not  rather  live  these  three  hours  out 

Up  to  the  heights  of  living,  all  we  may  ? 

Our  lives  grown  bounded,  be  our  thoughts  confined ; 

Let  action  narrow  and  be  close  compressed, 

Till  that  which  in  the  unbounded  tracts  of  life 

Asked  time  to  grow,  rise  tall  within  one  hour. 

Do  I  not  know  you  as  long  months  might  not 

Else  well  acquaint  me  ?     Brain,  spurred  on  by  fear, 

The  sense  made  sharp  by  the  last  hour  in  view 

When  it  shall  be  o'erwhelmed  forever,  marks 

And  apprehends  what  else  took  years  to  learn. 

So  I  know  you — I  who  have  known  you  long. 

And  you  know  me  :  I  am  an  old  tried  friend, 

Drawn  near  to  you  by  links  of  crowded  time  : 

Not  unloveworthy  (has  time  told  you  that  ? — 

Our  time  whose  minutes  are  like  months)  nor  yet 

(Has  time  not  told  you  this  ?)  wholly  unloved.  .  .  - 

See  now  I  wrap  you  for  protection  here 

Close  to  my  breast.  .  .  .  How  it  grows  chill,  the  wind. 
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Now  blacker  shades  run  on  the  hurtling  seas. 
A  sudden  cloud  looms  up  the  drear-grown  sky. 
I  fold  you  to  me — here  where  we  have  climbed  : 
The  weedy  couch  set  in  the  rock-face,  high 
Over  the  silted  sand  whereon  green  waves, 
Now  thinning  out,  weave  circles  foam-belaced, 
Or  fallen,  fill  with  hollow  din  the  cave. 
What  woman  would  not  love  to  lay  her  head 
So  on  a  sheltering  shoulder ;  or  what  mouth 
So  chill  and  numb  but  warmed  to  a  kind  kiss  ? 
The  sea's  but  a  cold  lover.     Long  shall  lie 
Your  body  armed  in  its  unsunned  embrace. 
Yet  now  it  lies  full  warm.     Time  is  no  more. 
The  world  fades  off;  nought  is  save  only.  .  .  . 

Hark! 

What  thudding  beats  are  those  ?     Do  my  ears  pulse 

With  the  quick  jets  of  my  o'erfevered  blood  ? 

What  means  that  measured  sound — as  when  strong  oars 

Grate  harshly  on  rullocks  strained  ?  .  .  There  runs  a  boat  ! 

See  it  rise  and  dip  just  there  at  the  cove's  mouth. 

Cry  out  with  me  then  loudly — wave  to  it ! 

Are  they  not  bending  inward  ?     It  comes  now. 

The  keel  grides  on  the  rock-slab.    Saved  !    We  are  saved. 

We  had  shrunk  swiftly  apart.  .  .  .  Hands  helped  us  in 
Half  dazed,  and  still  half-dazed  back  to  the  hotel 
Rowed  us  with  cheering  comment  and  kind  thought 
For  the  so  late  though  timely  rescued.     Thanks, 
And  in  due  time  reward  followed.  .  .  I  watched 
You  enter.  ...  A  great  gulf  yawned  wide  between. 


IN   THE    SICK-ROOM 


I  SEE  you  there.  .  .  .  Who  is  it  ?  .  .  .  May  ? 

Child,  reach  me  my  scent-bottle.  .  .  .  Yes, 
You  are  just  in.     It's  fine  to-day.  .  . 

Then  why  wear  that  old  shabby  dress  ? 
Your  only  what  ?     When  did  you  ask  ? 
Where  should  I  find  the  money  ?    Task 

That  little  head.     You  must  forget. 

It's  "  will  you  pay  this  bill  and  that  ?  " 
I'm  always  paying  out.     I  let 

You  manage,  being  ill.     And  what 
Do  I  receive,  poor  woman  ?    Just 
Three  words  at  most — because  you  must. 

You  give  me  little  thanks  or  love. 

You  say  that  I  kill  love  in  you 
When  angry.  .  .  .  Take  away  that  glove.  .  .  , 

Where  are  my  gloves  you  had — quite  new 
Not  so  long  since  ?  .  .  .  I  shall  not  wear 
Gloves  any  more,  .  .  .  Find  a  new  pair. 
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I  hear  you  all  come  buzzing  round 

My  bed.  ...  I  know  what  you  all  think. 

"  She'll  soon  be  buried  safe  and  sound, 
And  then  we'll  make  the  money  chink." 

That  may  be.     But,  till  I  am  dead, 

The  purse  lies  here  beneath  my  head. 

Oh  you  have  brought  the  flowers  and  fruit. 

You  paid  a  guinea  for  the  grapes.  .  .  . 
Sir  William's  had  his  cheque  ?     The  brute 

Sits  here  and  talks  and  nearly  gapes. 
He  said  my  case  had  gone  beyond 
All  human  skill.  ...  I  don't  despond. 

Are  there  not  dozens  more?     And  he's 
Vieiixjeii.     Whom  shall  I  try  now,  May? 

No.  ...  I  will  ask  just  whom  I  please — 
One  can  do  that  if  one  can  pay. 

I'll  get  that  Leipzig  man  back  here. 

He's  clever.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  know  he's  dear. 

Write  to  him,  Child.     Don't  ask  the  fee. 

Tell  him  to  come  at  once.  .  .  .  That  new 
Young  man  you  spoke  of,  now — is  he 

In  Town  ?     Fresh  brains  might  pull  me  through. 
Let's  see  what  youth  can  make  of  this.  .  . 
May,  come  and  give  me  just  one  kiss  ! 

Make  you  some  fixed  allowance  ?     No  ! 

I've  left  you  thousands  in  my  Will. 
Then  why  not  give  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  there  you  go  : 

You  tell  the  same  old  story  still. 
You're  always  asking.  .  .  .     Where  is  Nurse? 
Those  thieving  women  are  my  curse. 
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Did  you  make  up  this  week's  accounts  ? 

Are  we  behind-hand  with  the  bills  ? 
Pay  them  all  off !     A  bill  soon  mounts 

Up  beyond  reckoning.     Burn  some  spills. 
How  heavy  the  air  seems.     You  are  pale. 
Sit  down.     Take  off  your  hat  and  veil. 

Oh  you  must  go.     I  knew  it.     Well 

Then  don't  stay  long.  .  .  .  Your  Uncle's  here  ! 
I'm  sure  you  will  have  much  to  tell.  .  .  . 

He  pays  your  board  ?     Ah  !     It's  not  dear. 
Where  would  you  be  without  me,  May  ? 
I  hope  you  name  me  when  you  pray. 

I  am  so  harshly  judged.  .  .  .  You  wrote 

The  lawyer  to  send  round  his  man  ? 
I  trust  you,  Child,  of  course.  .  .  .  Your  throat 

Seems  troubling  you.     But,  if  you  can, 
Just  help  him  to  run  through  the  accounts. 
Give  vouchers  for  all  paid  amounts. 

I  can't  afford  to  have  mistakes 

With  doctors  here,  and  nurses  too. 
I  take  this  care  for  both  our  sakes  : 

What  I  save  now  will  come  to  you. 
Don't  keep  your  Uncle  waiting,  May  : 
He'll  think  /  kept  you,  I  dare  say. 

One  thing  before  you  go.  ...  Nurse  said 

She  saw  you  speaking  to  a  man 
Outside.     I  now  recall  you  read 

That  fool  a  lesson  once  .  .  .  you  can 
When  roused,  and  there  is  a  just  cause. 
And  she's  a  liar :  and  she  draws 
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False  inferences  from  trivial  things. 

I  answered  her  "  Why  not  ?  "     You  see 
I  screened  you.     Still,  the  saying  clings. 

And  you  will  please  take  this  from  me  : 
If  men  come  in  your  life  whilst  I 
Am  here,  stretched  on  my  bed  to  die, 

Well,  I  have  done.     You  know  my  Will 
Is  locked  up  in  the  small  bureau  ? 

If  s  altered  in  a  morning.  .  .  .  Fill 
Your  time  up  well  after  I  go : 

But  mark — till  then  no  love-affairs. 

Run.     I  hear  Nurse  coming  up-stairs. 


AT   THE    PIANO 


WHY  do  I  play  seldom  now  ? 

Do  I  not  love  music  still  ? 
Hear  me.     I  will  tell  you  how 

Life  has  done  its  worst  to  kill 

The  poor  talent  which  was  mine.  .  . 

You  look  enviously  at  it — 
The  grand  piano,  the  Bechstein, 

Given  me  by  my  husband.     Wit 

Of  all  men  that  ever  were 
Could  not  better  this  for  tone. 

Strike  a  loud  chord  on  it.     There  ! 
Trumpets.     Sound  a  softer  one — 

Organ  notes,  at  will  prolonged. 

Press  a  softer  still  and  hark  : 
Pleading  of  a  soul  that's  wronged. 

Weigh  one  softly  on  high,  and  mark- 

Sighs  of  an  ^Eolian  harp. 

Scatter  an  arpeggio  up 
The  long  keyboard,  crisp  and  sharp.  . 

Held,  as  in  a  crystal  cup, 
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While  I  hold  the  pedal  down, 
Hear  the  liquid  texture,  still 

Pulsing  on  from  base  to  crown, 
One  vast  chord.     Now  hear  me  fill 

The  whole  room  with  twittering, 
As  of  birds  :  this  figure  light 

Flying  upon  equal  wing. 

Now  the  bass — bells  in  the  night, 

Or  a  brazen  quattuor  blending. 

Try  the  half-tone — Chopin,  veiled  : 
To  a  nocturn  languor  lending  : 

Venice,  ere  the  moon  has  paled.  . 

I  had  given  my  best  years 
To  have  owned  this  piano  once. 

How  I  toiled.     What  sudden  fears — 
Dreading  to  be  found  a  dunce. 

It  is  many  a  month  since  last 
I  laid  finger  on  it.     Think. 

You  would  sit  and  play  and  fast 
Long  hours  daily — food  and  drink 

Never  recked  of  while  you  played.  .  . 

Setting  the  French  windows  wide 
To  soft  summer  airs  that  strayed 

Idly  in  and  brushed  beside, 

Breathing  perfume  of  moist  flowers 
And  sweet  wafts  of  the  warm  grass, 

Artists  would  live  magic  hours. 
So  had  I  of  old,  alas  ! 
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Well,  I  studied  oft  and  long ; 

Vanquished  Schumann,  conquered  Liszt : 
Lived  with  Chopin — felt  his  song 

Thrill  through  my  own  fingers,  missed 

Not  one  ardour  of  his  soul. 

I  learned  of  the  best  the  most : 
Young,  I  could  not  grasp  the  whole  ; 

That  is  for  ripe  years,  the  cost 

fieing  youth,  as  you  all  know.  .  . 

Then  I  married.     I  chose  well. 
My  heart  chose.     Should  music  go 

For  grave  husbands  ?     Can  we  tell  ? 

My  kind  husband  wished  to  hear 

The  best  music.     He  loved  more 
To  hear  music  I  held  dear. 

He  loved  hearing  me  before 

Chosen  friends.     He  sate  beside 

The  long  piano,  stretched  at  ease, 
Watching  me  with  a  man's  pride 

In  a  wife  whose  talents  please. 

Vet  when  we  were  left  alone 

Of  an  evening,  I  would  mark 
The  tired  face.     He  would  atone 

For  an  absent  look,  and  hark 

Harder,  with  strained  ear,  and  try 

To  give  close  attention  still.  .  . 
And  then  slumber.  ...  I  put  by 

Music,  that  a  breath  can  kill. 
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He  worked  endlessly — all  day, 
Making  money.     His  male  friends 

Talked  of  money.     Art  was  play — 
By-play  to  more  serious  ends. 

My  art  comrades  soon  dropped  off. 

I  learned  nothing  new ;  I  worked 
Not  at  all.     A  man  would  scoff — 

Scoff  at  hindrances  that  irked, 

Play  on  for  himself  at  last.  .  .  . 

We  poor  women  are  still  prone 
To  share  pleasure.    Some  would  fast 

Sooner  far  than  feast  alone. 

And  so  now  I  seldom  play.  .  .  . 

(Guess  how  much  the  Bechstein  cost.) 
You  remind  me  of  the  day 

When  art  gained  was  the  world  well  lost. 

Let  me  hear  you  in  the  Schubert 
You  learned  with  Bunoni.     Wait  .  . 

Here's  the  music  now.  ...     Oh  Hubert 
Won't  be  home  at  least  till  eight. 


A   TEACHER   OF   MUSIC 


I  ALWAYS  have  been  poor.     We  Town-Musicians, 

Who  all  are  sons  of  players,  keep  quite  poor  : 

Poor  as  our  fathers  were  before  us.     Here 

In  this  old  German  town  that  seems  to  sleep 

And  dream  the  legends  of  its  ancient  past, 

How  should  one  come  by  money  ?    It  wants  music, 

Being  German  still,  and  poorly  pays  for  it, 

Being  also  poor.     Yet  it  loves  music  well. 

Thus  to  a  careful  man  not  given  to  drink, 

With  German  thrift  in  his  quite  humble  veins 

And  the  right  home-love,  comes  the  wherewithal 

To  live  and  feed  young  children,  school  them,  clothe 

Children  and  self  and  wife,  with  anxious  toil, 

In  just  the  way  that  fits  our  station  here, 

With  little  left  for  pleasure,  less  for  change. 

I  sit  and  saw  quadrilles  and  waltzes  out 

In  the  Schlossgarten  (where  you  drink  your  beer, 

And  the  Corps-Students  come  with  their  great  dogs) 

Thrice  weekly.     I  take  pupils — you  yourself, 

With  other  English,  some  young  German  lads, 

Those  ladies  living  at  the  Schweitzer  Hof, 

Some  Russian  students  and  some  French.     I  eke 
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Time  out  with  copying  music.     I  play  too 

For  dancing.     At  the  thronged  Museum  Concerts, 

When  great  conductors  come,  I  have  my  desk  : 

First-violin — not  Leader,  but  just  one 

Amongst  some  dozen  others.     You  know  well 

We  play  good  music  then  :  Wagner  and  Liszt, 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert  and  Brahms, 

And  help  good  singers  to  declaim  good  songs.  .  . 

And  yet  I  know  I  was  not  meant  for  this. 

We  all  know  well,  after  a  tale  of  years, 

When  we  have  cast  conceit,  what  we  should  do, 

What  we  are  fit  for,  what,  once  given  the  means, 

The  occasion  that  crowns  toil,  the  kindly  hand 

Stretched  out  to  make  some  room  at  last  for  us, 

We  had  done  surely  and  done  well.  ...  I  played 

The  piece  which  you  learn  now,  the  old  Romance, 

Beethoven's,  that  in  F,  whilst  your  French  Master 

(He  played  quite  well)  supplied  the  Piano-part. 

And  then  you  asked  me  if  I  had  not  longed 

To  shine  forth  soloist,  to  enchant  and  hold 

An  audience  with  that  music's  haunting  charm. 

Now  mark  where  money  tells.     My  good  old  father 

(God  rest  him,  one  more  kindly  no  man  had) 

Taught  me  himself.     A  born  musician  he — 

And  yet  the  born  musician  must  be  made. 

He  had  gained  what  powers  he  had  as  best  he  could, 

In  little  scraps,  with  none  to  blend  and  bind  them 

And  weld  them  all  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

His  playing  had  great  faults ;  great  gaps  there  were 

Within  the  texture  which  no  gift  supplies. 

No  watchful  eye  looked  on  to  see  the  dangers 

And  show  the  safe  path  to  assured  success. 

And  so  he  stayed  Town-Bandsman.     He  taught  me, 

With  much  that  was  not  faulty,  his  own  faults. 
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I  was  on  fire  to  learn.     Music's  own  slave, 
I  toiled  day  in  day  out.     My  world  was  music. 
I  grudged  the  very  hours  I  spent  at  meals ; 
I  grudged  the  time  mere  schooling  robbed  me  of, 
And  never  cared  for  games.     I  grew  up  thin, 
Feeble  and  narrow-shouldered.     All  my  frame 
Languished  for  lack  of  that  free  movement  meant 
To  fill  out  chest  and  strengthen  body  and  limbs 
Forever  cramped  in  the  set  single  pose. 
And  money  lacked  for  music — the  mere  page 
That  holds  the  food  meant  for  the  hungry  mind. 
The  money  lacked  for  change,  for  best  tuition 
In  the  great  towns  where  talent  feeds  and  grows. 
And  then  when  most  the  mind  lies  fertile — soil 
Ready  for  culture's  hand  :  when  most  the  sense 
Waits  tremblingly,  strung  to  the  master's  touch, 
This  money-lack  spoiled  all.     The  small  Town  Band 
Received  me.     I  earned  pay  and  helped  the  home. 

Yet  oft-times,  playing  when  some  artist  played 

The  Great  Concerto,  and  all  the  crowded  room 

Lay  hushed,  and  smouldering  with  contained  applause, 

I  saw  where  I  could  mend  some  sensuous  phrase, 

Dwell  but  a  brief  space  longer  on  some  tone 

That  thus  prolonged  had  earned  the  Master's  thanks. 

I  felt  where  I  had  guessed  the  grand  intent 

More  fully  ;  and  so,  had  I  earned  leave  to  take 

The  measure  up  and  pour  forth  my  whole  heart, 

It  had  not  lost  but  gained  beneath  my  touch. 

Watching  the  half-bowed  player  all  my  blood 

Pulsed,  one  with  each  long  effort  broadening  up 

To  climax  through  ascending  flight  on  flight. 

Until  I  groaned  for  that  felt  power  in  me 

To  do,  and  to  do  best  what  was  done  well, 
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And  yet  not  well  enough  :  to  bring  the  sense 

Of  what  was  clearly  intended  amply  home. 

Then  when  I  had  heard  the  close,  the  voiced  applause 

And  all  the  deafening  clangour  of  clapped  hands, 

Then  to  myself  I  vowed,  if  means  there  were 

And  if  long  patience  could  effect  it,  I 

Would  court  the  judgment,  make  one  last  attempt 

To  rise,  and  with  that  self-same  music  fail, 

Or  conquer  and  cast  off  the  captive's  chain. 

So  vowed  and  so  effected.     Came  the  hour 

When  after  long  delays  (I  formed  and  led 

A  Quattuor  in  this  town  :  we  played  the  best 

There  is  in  that  pure  kind  for  small  reward) 

I  headed  all,  with  a  far-famed  conductor 

And  a  full  band,  in  that  great  music.     Tense, 

Strung  up  to  my  life's  moment,  I  stood  there, 

Fronting  a  soloist's  audience.     Much  went  well. 

The  listeners  dropped  aloof.     I  heard  the  thought 

Which  clothes  itself  in  tone  ponder  and  plead, 

Resolve,  and  find  new  strength  in  fresh  resolve ; 

Then,  doubtful,  pause,  look  back,  and  weep  the  tears, 

Self-pitying,  that  arise  in  danger  :  when 

Stern  effort  falls  repulsed,  and  great  desire 

Meets  disappointment  and  our  hopes  are  low  : 

And  then  as  if  through  love  for  one  that  leans 

Upon  our  strength  and  trusts  us,  power  again, 

Effort  more  fiercely  expended  and  prolonged : 

Until  at  last  the  goal  seems  lightly  won 

With  suddenness  and  all  that  striving  ends.  .  . 

A  picture  like  to  this  I  held  in  mind, 

And  grew  intent  to  round  it.  ...     Some  defect, 

Some  weakness  in  the  hand  not  wholly  trained, 

Checked  me,  and  nerve-power  waned  within  me.     Then 
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I  thought  of  all  that  moment  meant  for  me, 

And  all  that  hinged  on  failure  or  success. 

On  the  one  hand  new  life,  the  full  fruition 

Of  all  my  dormant  powers  :  the  happy  ease 

That  should  attend  a  mind  that  sees  itself 

Put  forth  to  its  best  use.     On  the  other  hand 

The  heavy  days  foreknown,  the  trivial  toils, 

The  mean  employment  for  a  gift  designed 

For  some  far  larger  and  more  noble  use  : 

The  ill-ease  and  despair  attending  that, 

And  the  slow  sure  declension  rounding  all. 

It  meant  too  much.  .  .  .    Those  issues  blinded  me  : 

They  stayed  the  heart's  blood  in  the  shrunken  veins. 

The  strength  of  my  frail  body,  wasted  half 

By  a  too  stern  endeavour  long  sustained 

Through  bitter  days,  and  taxed  from  earliest  youth, 

Failed  me  :  my  eyes  went  dim ;  the  memory, 

Grown  chill  in  cells  of  the  o'erwearied  brain, 

Halted.     My  bow-arm  sank  ;  that  music  ceased. 

I  swayed  alone.     Then  darkness.     There  the  end. 

And  now  I  saw  quadrilles  and  waltzes  out ; 
And  I  sit  still  and  hear  you  play  me  scales, 
And  watch  you  through  hot  fumes  of  rank  cigars, 
Lest  your  right  elbow  sag  back  when  you  bow 
And  breed  the  habit  that  is  death  to  ease. 
One  thing  I  have  done  since — the  best  thing  done 
Of  all  things  done  by  me.     With  money  saved, 
With  petty  coins  laid  by  from  time  to  time 
And  grown  through  years  to  a  large  sum,  I  sent 
My  Ulrich,  my  first  boy,  to  Berlin.     There 
He  spent  some  years  of  study,  grandly  watched 
By  Joachim  the  illustrious.  ...  In  good  time, 
When  you  have  left  the  small  still  German  town 
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And  you  are  homed  in  your  great  world  of  London, 
You  will  hear  men  speak  much  of  Ulrich  Klett. 
And  when  you  sit  amongst  his  audience,  think 
"  That's  my  old  master's  boy.     In  him  we  hear 
The  father,  and  the  father's  father  too." 

So  now  Adieu !     I  seek  the  Schweitzer  Hof. 

Two  ladies  there  take  lessons.    Du  Herr  Je, 

What  should  they  make  with  music,  those  kind  souls  ! 


CHANCE  ? 


How  I  remember  the  day.  .  .  .  October. 

The  street  was  awhirl  with  a  riot  of  leaves. 
But  the  mood  of  the  earth  was  grave  and  sober. 

Summer,  that  sickened  through  long  reprieves, 
Lay  dead  now  at  last.  And  the  damp  night  fell 
To  the  windy  sound  of  the  Convent-bell  : 

No  voice  more  desolate  mourns  and  grieves. 

You  passed  in  the  dusk.     I  knew  you  at  last 
By  the  lifted  chin,  by  a  poise  of  the  head. 

The  lamp's  green  undulant  flame  had  cast 

A  glimmer  upon  you.  .  .  .  Unchanged,  I  said, 

From  what  you  had  been  in  the  days  long  since 

When  the  world  was  young,  when  I  was  a  Prince 
In  a  tale,  gone  questing  a  maid  to  wed. 

You,  the  King's  Daughter,  I  found  by  chance 
In  a  London  drawing-room,  handing  tea : 

While  the  talk  ranged  over  the  towns  of  France 
That  are  fair  on  shores  of  the  Central  Sea ; 

Where  life  looks  gay  and  is  filled  with  a  glory 

Of  stronger  suns,  within  sound  of  the  story 
Of  days  long  dead — but  alive  for  me. 
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We  talked.     Whence  was  it — the  friendly  calm  ? 

Though  strangers,  we  were  at  ease  at  first. 
As  rain-drops  fallen  on  the  outstretched  palm 

In  drought,  as  a  draught  to  lips  athirst, 
Were  your  words  and  looks.     Like  sap  to  the  tree 
My  words  came  fluent  and  strong  to  me, 

By  dews  and  suns  of  kindliness  nursed. 

But  I  had  to  go.     And  we  said  Good-bye, 
And  there  was  an  end  of  what  should  make 

(My  heart  knew  surely)  a  path  to  try 

And  explore  to  the  flowery  end,  and  take 

Whenever  the  soul  was  fain  of  flowers, 

In  hours  of  joy,  or  in  joyless  hours  : 

A  dream  whence  the  sleeper  is  loth  to  wake. 

I  had  learned  time's  lesson.     You  passed  me  by, 
And  I  passed  you  by  with  a  wound  at  heart. 

In  the  gathering  dusk,  to  the  windy  cry 
Of  the  Convent-bell,  we  have  passed  and  part.  .  . 

No  !     For  you  turn.     I  have  clasped  your  hand.  .  . 

What  drew  you  ?    What  sudden,  obscure  command 
Of  destiny  urged  ?     What  spell  of  what  art 

Wove  the  web  ?     By  how  little  men's  lives  are  changed. 

You  had  something  to  tell  of  your  friends  I  knew. 
But  for  the  chance  we  had  lived  estranged, 

Grown  old  in  a  world  my  fancy  drew — 
As,  homed  to-night  by  our  hearthside  here, 
I  held  you  to  me  and  kissed  you,  Dear — 

My  Dream  that  I  found  come  true. 
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WHO  are  you  in  the  firelight  there, 
I  wonder  ? .  .  . 

Do  you  know  dull  care  ? 
Does  sorrow  sometimes  come  to  you 
In  your  Anne  houses  ?  — not  so  new 
Now  that  the  nimble  ivy-stem 
Has  hung  a  leaf-mantle  on  them  : 
But  ruddy-quaint,  and  breathing  yet 
Of  novel  lives.     Not  one  to  let 
The  whole  way  down  your  picture  street. 

With  fallen  leaves  the  air  is  sweet ; 
The  sky  is  very  red  for  rain  : 
October  is  at  home  again, 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  be  here 
In  the  blithe  fresh  cold  of  the  waning  year 
Pleasant  to  pass  at  the  charmed  hour 
Of  the  early  twilight's  subtle  power, 
And  fancy  what  your  lives  may  be 
Within  there.  .  .  .  From  behind  the  tree 
That  masks  yon  low-arched  window-bay, 
How  looks  the  new-old  world  to-day  ? 
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Fair,  fresh  and  sweet,  for  sure.     The  light, 

Though  failing,  still  burns  calmly  bright. 

The  lamp-lighter  has  lit  his  lamps 

Too  soon — he  is  an  hour  too  soon. 

Not  yet  the  drear  autumnal  damps 

Creep  from  the  fields.     The  waxen  moon 

Is  barely  seen — the  very  sun 

Scarce  sunken  there  where  the  woods  run 

Together  in  one  long  purple  stain 

Down  the  blurred  miles  of  the  leafless  plain. 

And  nearer,  how  your  lime-trees  show — 

On  the  wide  sky's  auroral  glow 

Veined  darkly.     A  few  leaves  are  left, 

Perched  in  among  the  slim  boughs'  weft 

Like  huddled  birds  wing-hooded  all 

For  sleep.  .  .  .  Hark  to  the  milkman's  call — 

How  it  sounds  peacefully.     And  hark 

Where  the  swift  train  divides  the  dark 

Beyond  there.  .  .  .  You  may  see  them  glide 

Like  fire-snakes  through  the  dim  and  wide 

Lone  country  from  your  dormer-rooms — 

To  vanish  in  purpureal  glooms, 

Leaving  a  strange  home-sense  of  peace.  . 

The  way-farers  walk  faster  now 

And  blithelier  for  the  cold's  increase. 

Winter  is  on  us. 

This  is  how 

You  artists  live  then.     Here  you  find 
Peace — sovran  for  the  shaping  mind : 
You  who  have  still  your  names  to  make, 
Who  ere  you  feed  the  world  must  take 
Your  fill  of  glad  gold  mornings — days 
Spent  purely  upon  woodland  ways 
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In  meadow  haunts,  down  tangled  lanes, 

With  Nature — bringing  back  your  gains 

At  night-fall,  thought-flowers  you  have  culled 

With  avid  ears  and  eyes  undulled, 

To  the  still  lamp  and  the  calm  home. 

A  happy  picture.  .  .  .  You  have  come 

To  try  this  green  suburban  nook, 

With  its  railways,  and  its  leafy  look 

Of  the  real  country.     You  have  made 

Your  protest.     Your  own  hands  have  laid 

The  groundstone  of  a  fairer  life 

Than  is  attained  in  London's  strife. 

Here  you  are  homed  in  picture-walls 

Of  a  new-old  kind  that  not  recalls 

The  city  street's  drear  waste  to  mind — 

The  plaster  and  the  stucco. 

Well  ? 

How  does  it  answer  ?     Do  you  find 
Life  fairer  so  ? 

Who  is  to  tell  ? 

Shall  I  ask  the  first  man  I  meet 
In  your  art-village  picture-street  ? 
I  will  ask  mutely  with  my  eyes, 
And  so  earn  no  faint  half- replies. 

For  here  comes  one  I  know  by  heart — 

The  worldling  with  an  itch  for  art 

And  an  immense  desire  for  fame  : 

Whose  wife  at  home  cries,  "  Make  your  name, 

And  give  me  what  a  name  will  buy  ;  " 

Who  leans  to  Paint,  and  means  to  try 

To  care  for  Paint  supremely  ;  knows 

In  his  own  mind  what  lures  are  those 
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That  move  him — and  at  times  despairs 

To  find  art  set  about  with  snares, 

And  the  keen  eye's  luxurious  joy 

In  beauty  given  but  to  destroy 

Its  own  compelling  powers,  abused. 

Poor  wanderer  on  the  ways  confused 

That  underlie  art's  ardous  hills, 

Not  yours  to  drink  the  peace  that  fills 

Yon  solemn  landscape  ;  not  for  you 

The  one  sad  tree  that  breaks  the  blue 

On  yon  immense  horizon — sad 

With  such  lone  sorrow  as  makes  glad 

Home-wenders  and  the  thought  of  home. 

Nor  can  it  raise  your  soul  to  roam 

In  the  keen  air  and  the  blithe  sun 

Afield — where  the  cold  blue  streams  run 

And  glint  like  steel  through  the  bare  bush 

And  wintry  bough.     The  autumnal  hush, 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  woods, 

The  silver  sheen  of  meadow-floods 

Far  shining  in  the  urns  of  vales, 

Each  living  sound  that  swoons  and  fails 

Down  the  blown  distance — these  brave  things 

Are  dull  to  you,  and  nature  brings 

No  solace  for  your  soul's  complaint.  .  . 

A  landscape  is  a  thing  to  paint, 

And  solitude's  a  thing  to  shun. 

The  town  for  you. 

Yet  here  comes  one 
Whose  gently  happy  looks  attest 
The  faithful  loving  heart  at  rest 
Beside  some  other  faithful  heart  .  .   . 
Not  wholly  woman,  yet  in  part 
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The  woman,  and  withal  the  girl, 

How  sweet  you  are,  you  very  pearl 

Of  young  well-wedded  wives.  ...  I  know 

What  thoughts  attend  you  as  you  go, 

What  quiet  hopes.    The  fond  surmise 

Of  the  love-welcome  in  your  eyes 

Shows  plainly — though  I  feel  you  try 

To  veil  it  as  you  pass  me  by. 

I  picture  you  at  home  to-night 

By  your  hearth-side,  in  the  warm  light 

That  small  still  music  of  the  leaves 

Of  the  wise  book  your  lover  turns 

Comes  borne  to  me.     The  low  wind  grieves 

Without ;  within,  the  bright  fire  burns — 

The  embers  click  and  the  flame  flaps ; 

And  you — in  some  vast  chair,  perhaps — 

Sit  musing  .  .  .  musing.     The  clock  chimes, 

And  still  you  muse  .  .  .  upon  old  times, 

And  friends  gone  oversea  .  .  .  and  one 

Dear  friend  who  now  is  grown  the  sun 

And  centre  of  your  peaceful  life  .  .  . 

You  were  a  child  then.  .  .  .  You  are  wife 

And  mother.  .  .  .  How  it  all  seems  strange. 

And  now  your  thoughts  fly  onward,  range 

Through  the  near  future.     Ends  and  aims 

Possess  you.     While  your  busy  hands 

Ply  on,  time  runs  in  rapid  sands 

Until  the  fire  leaps  up  and  flames, 

Dissolving  silence.     Now  comes  word 

What  you  have  done,  what  he  has  heard, 

And  what  is  sure  to  happen  next — 

The  cheerful  comment  on  the  text 

Of  daily  living — the  kind  jest — 

The  merriment  of  minds  at  rest — 

u 
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The  counter  of  opposing  wills 
That  fence  in  play,  and  all  that  fills 
Life's  leisure  with  divine  content — 
When  love  looks  on,  and  more  is  meant 
Than  lies  in  the  familiar  word.  .  .  . 
This  is  your  portrait.     Have  I  erred  ? 
Naught  in  you  but  affirms  it  true. 
Now  as  I  gaze  back  after  you 
And  watch  you  enter,  I  know  well 
That  the  clear  cold  and  the  fresh  smell 
Of  earth — yon  vast  flame-coloured  sky 
Of  sunset — the  dim  plain's  expanse — 
The  few  leaves'  solitary  dance 
In  the  keen  wind  as  it  flows  by — 
These  things  to  you  are  fair  and  sweet : 
The  sad  suggestion  of  the  street 
But  a  dark  foil  to  joy — the  train's 
Call,  harrowing  the  lonely  plains, 
Not  desolate,  but  like  the  gray 
That  ushers  in  the  golden  day — 
Love's  morning  that  begins  at  night. 

Yet  now  there  is  scarce  any  light 

Left.     The  rose  dies  from  the  long  cloud ; 

Chill  vapour  folds  as  in  a  shroud 

The  meadow-lands,  and  the  first  star 

Dips,  drowning  in  an  amber  sea. 

And  there — near,  though  it  seems  so  far  — 

Lies  London,  with  its  canopy 

Of  thin  flame-coloured  cloud — the  sky 

Wanned  with  it. 

Who  is  that  goes  by 
In  the  lamp's  undulary  gleam  ? 
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The  peering  scholar  with  the  book 
And  the  mild  glasses. 

He  might  seem 

The  Poet  for  whose  rise  we  look. 
For  here's  the  slow  eccentric  air, 
The  literary  length  of  hair, 
That  touch  of  strangeness  in  attire 
Which  some  affect  when  they  aspire, 
The  narrow  shape  that  still  proclaims 
The  boy  who  never  cared  for  games, 
The  scholar's  stoop,  and  the  pale  cast 
Of  thought.  .  .  Might  this  not  be  at  last 
The  Poet  of  whose  rise  we  dream  ? 
If  men  were  all  they  wish  to  seem 
He  might  be.     But  we  know  him  well — 
The  singer  who  is  hard  to  sell ; 
Who  hopes  that  books  and  practice  make 
In  time  the  poet ;  who  will  take 
Pains  infinite,  and  toil  for  years 
Obscurely — live  on  hopes  and  fears  : 
Search  Shelley  and  dismember  Keats, 
Thumb  Tennyson,  explore  the  feats 
Of  Browning — and  when  all  is  blue, 
Print  echoes  in  a  friend's  Review.  .  .  . 
Poor  singer,  I  must  think  upon 
That  saying  from  the  lips  of  one 
Whose  songs  eternally  shall  pierce 
The  veils  time-fathered  on  clear  fame  : 
"  There  is  no  hell  on  earth  more  fierce 
Than  failure  in  a  noble  aim." 

And  yet  I  love  to  think  there  lives 
Here  haply  one  whom  Nature  gives 
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The  world  in  keeping  for  all  men  — 

The  Poet  who  shall  hold  the  pen 

For  England.     Here  and  now,  perchance, 

He  dwells  unnoted — to  the  prime 

Of  power  recording  the  advance 

In  ardours  of  the  prentice-time. 

It  may  be,  if  I  chose  to  wait, 

That  I  should  see  him — some  bright  youth 

With,  in  his  eyes,  the  splendid  fate 

He  covets — with  all  strength  and  truth 

Commingled  in  his  manly  face  : 

The  influence  of  the  hour  and  place 

In  him  grown  visible,  like  dreams 

That  hover  upon  dreaming  lips.  .  .  . 

Flow  on  for  him  then,  Autumn  streams 

That  quarrel  where  the  steep  wood  slips 

To  the  frore  valley  pastures,  flow, 

And  burrow  in  the  mounded  leaves  : 

Blow,  ye  winds  of  October,  blow, 

And  make  your  moan  among  the  eaves ; 

For  one  may  hear  you  of  whose  soul 

Your  spirit-hands  shall  frame  the  lyre 

To  breathe  the  immedicable  dole 

Of  your  mysterious  desire. 

Wane,  sodden  woods — sink,  thou  red  sun 

Of  winter — perish,  golden  day  : 

It  may  well  be  that  ye  have  won 

Remembrance  that  not  fades  away 

While  song  may  live  and  the  grand  breath 

Of  ecstasy  be  lord  of  death. 

But  the  night  falls.     The  city  claims 
Me.   ...   It  is  time  to  turn.     The  flames 
Of  sunset  are  extinguished.     There 
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Before  me,  deepening,  the  broad  glare 
Of  London  leaps  to  the  low  cloud. 
Beneath,  the  living  heart  beats  loud. 
I  haste  to  it — whom  am  a  part 
Of  that  which  seethes  within  the  heart. 
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OF  HIS  MISADVENTURE 


OF   HIS  SICKNESS 


DOGGLES  has  a  nasty  cold, 
So  he  must  not  venture  out : 

He  lies  hidden,  with  a  fold 
Of  a  blanket  wrapped  about. 


He  is  sick  and  sorry  too — 
Sorry  for  himself  indeed  : 

Looking  round  for  me  and  you 
To  attend  and  to  give  heed. 

He  lies  very  limp  and  long, 
Covered  up  before  the  fire : 

Musing  on  the  dreadful  wrong 
Done  him  by  a  strange  attire. 


Though  he  feels  that  it  is  grave 

To  be  so  extremely  ill, 
It  is  tedious  to  behave 

As  She  told  him,  and  keep  still. 
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There  are  many  dogs  about, 

Barks  are  frequent  in  the  Square  : 

Cats,  he  feels,  have  ventured  out — 
Sitting  brazen  on  his  Stair. 


Shadows  fly  and  flit  across 
The  sun-patches  on  the  floor : 

He  is  certain  he  will  toss 
Blankets  off  and  gain  the  door. 


No.    His  Mother  keeps  an  eye 
On  him  that  he  finds  severe. 

He  is  shocked  to  have  to  lie, 
Craven,  when  he  starts  to  hear 


A  bold  foot  that  mounts  the  steps, 
A  loud  knock — a  consultation  : 

Vagabonds  and  demireps  ! 
Calling  for  investigation. 


Though  his  Mother — the  adored, 
The  delightful,  the  divine 

Ruler  of  his  bed  and  board, 
Sits  and  never  gives  the  sign, 


There  come  moments  when  the  brain 
Quite  forgets  that  we  are  ill, 

And  the  body  breaks  the  chain 
Worn  by  a  reluctant  will. 
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Then  behold — another  dog 

Rises  up  from  a  sick  bed, 
Where  he  lay  a  lifeless  log ; 

Heedless  of  the  thing  She  said, 


With  a  bold  enquiring  eye 
Hinting  it  is  time  for  lunch — 

Something  succulent  to  try, 
An  exacting  bone  to  crunch. 

He  is  told  that  he  is  ill. 

He  is  covered  once  again. 
He  must  lie  extremely  still, 

Quietly  rest,  and  so  remain 

Till  his  castor-oil  he  takes 
And  is  put  at  once  to  bed. 

"  Does  he  wish,  when  he  awakes, 
To  be  cold  and  stiff  and  dead  ?  " 


OF   HIS   KENNEL 


DOGGLES  pays  a  daily  visit 
To  his  kennel  in  our  yard. 

For  what  hidden  purpose  is  it? 
Guessing  would  be  more  than  hard. 


Though  it  is  a  stately  dwelling, 
Garnished  with  selected  straw — 

Clean  and  airy  and  sweet-smelling, 
There  is  an  unwritten  law 


Which  prohibits  from  expecting 
Slumber  to  be  taken  there : 

For,  each  lesser  couch  rejecting, 
He  sleeps  in  his  Mother's  chair. 


But  the  legend  runs,  a  cat, 
Having  boldly  scaled  the  wall, 

Entered  shamelessly,  and  sat 
Careless  of  what  might  befall. 
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That  befell  which  led  to  trouble : 

Anger — not  unmixed  with  mirth. 
Money  passed.     We  paid  quite  double 

What  the  shameless  one  was  worth. 


Is  it  three  months  back — or  is  it 
Six  ?     Remembering  is  hard. 

He  still  pays  a  daily  visit 
To  his  kennel  in  our  yard. 


OF  VISITORS 


To  be  everybody's  dog 

Never  does.     For  people  vary. 
He  hates  grinning  fools  that  jog 

Head  and  feelings.     His  own  Fairy, 


The  Delightful,  the  Divine, 

She  may  hug  and  kiss  and  clasp, 

Roll  him  over,  tease,  and  twine 
Fingers  in  him  till  he  gasp. 


When  he  stands  upon  Her  knee, 
With  a  paw  upon  each  shoulder, 

His  excess  of  love  must  be 
Patent  to  the  first  beholder. 


But  those  others— girls  that  chatter, 
Tedious  men  that  come  and  call : 

This  is  quite  another  matter, 
They  are  not  his  friends  at  all. 
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He  has  friends  whom  he  invites 

(Dogs)  to  play  around  the  basement, 

Whom  he  feasts  on  rare  delights, 
Filling  them  with  sheer  amazement. 


Entertaining  them  is  easy — 
They  all  rush  pell-mell  about : 

Till,  their  manners  growing  breezy, 
He  gets  tired  and  barks  them  out. 


OF   MOTORS 


HAVING  eyes  that  are  immense, 
And  a  breath  just  like  a  fog, 

Motors  are  a  black  offence 
To  a  well-conducted  dog 


Disconcerting  in  removal, 
Mystifying  when  they  stop, 

They  are  marked  for  disapproval, 
He  must  hunt  them  if  he  drop  : 


Till  with  flattened  ears  and  starting 
Eyeballs,  bounding  like  a  hare, 

Furious  and  fear-imparting, 

He  has  swept  them  from  our  Square. 


Then,  appeased,  and  quite  at  leisure 

After  a  delightful  run, 
He  returns  to  share  our  pleasure 

In  the  thing  which  he  has  done. 


OF   BABIES 


"  WHAT  are  babies,  if  you  think  ? 

What  are  children,  when  all's  said  ? 
Selfish  when  they  eat  or  drink, 
Clumsy  if  they  pat  your  head. 


There  is  crying  and  dissension, 
The  whole  house  is  in  confusion  ; 

Yet  they  meet  with  much  attention, 
Largely  to  your  own  exclusion." 


They  despoil  him  and  deprive 
Of  the  things  he  fattens  on. 

He  departs  when  they  arrive  : 
He  returns  when  they  are  gone. 


BOGGLES  yawns  when  he  is  bored. 

Jokes  are  very  often  tiring. 
Sometimes  even  the  Adored 

(Whom  he  never  stops  admiring) 


Carries  humour  to  excess  .  .  . 

As  when  She  has  given  bones 
And  will  take  them  back,  and  press 

On  him  that  which  not  atones. 


He  permits  it.     None  on  earth 
Saving  She  alone  may  foil  him. 

Bones  are  sacred.     From  his  birth 
None  might  give  and  then  despoil  him 


Though  he  yawns  he  never  snaps : 
She  has  never  made  him  growl  . 

Yet  he  seeks  the  yard,  perhaps, 
To  emit  a  lonely  howl. 


OF  BOYS 


LINGERING  about  his  Door, 
Making  a  tremendous  noise, 

He  will  notice  three  or  four 
Vulgar  and  unseemly  boys. 


He  is  up  and  out,  and  barks 
Till  they  think  it  best  to  go.  .  . 

Some  are  stubborn  and  love  larks 
With  a  heated  dog.     And  so 


Legs  are  known  to  have  been  bitten- 
Giving  rise  to  bitter  scenes, 

Language  that  may  not  be  written  . 
John  it  is  who  intervenes. 


John,  a  thick-and-thin  supporter, 
Versed  in  the  tactician's  art, 

Racy,  and  an  apt  retorter, 
John  invites  them  to  depart. 


OF   SERVANTS 


THERE  are  times  when  he  is  queasy, 
Qualmish — not  exactly  ill, 

When  he  finds  it  far  from  easy 
To  keep  quiet,  to  lie  still. 


Then  he  must  be  clasped  and  held 
By  whomever  is  at  hand ; 

We  are  summoned  and  compelled, 
We  obey  a  clear  command. 


He  is  restless,  we  are  lenient ; 

We  must  hasten  to  comply. 
Though  it  may  be  inconvenient 

We  put  lesser  duties  by. 


It  may  chance  that  we  are  out 
When  we  plainly  should  be  in  : 

Is  he  then  to  go  without 

Needed  comfort  ?     Now  begin 
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Visits  to  inferior  places — 

Kitchens,  even  servants'  rooms. 
He  appeals  to  humbler  faces  : 

Human  still,  as  he  presumes. 


Martha,  an  obscure  admirer, 

Victim  of  unusual  charms, 
Standing  (though  it  needs  must  tire  her), 

Cooks  with  Doggies  in  her  arms. 


OF   FAVOURS 


WHEN  he  feels  he  must  obtain 
That  which  She  at  first  refused, 

There  is  one  way  left  to  gain 
Favour.     It  is  freely  used. 


He  lies  back  in  his  own  chair, 

One  eye  closed — one  wide  and  brown, 
Two  white  paws  swimming  in  air, 

One  ear  lifted  and  one  down. 


Thus  he  can  accomplish  much 
When  all  other  means  have  failed. 

If  She  fly  to  kiss  and  touch 

He  knows  well  he  has  prevailed. 


OF   OUR   NEGLECT 


IT  is  winter.     The  world  skates, 
Tumbling  in  the  Parks  uproarious. 

Harriet  sliding  with  her  mates 

Might  amuse  us.     The  day's  glorious. 


Laughter,  screaming,  shouts  and  calls, 
Here  is  an  ear-splitting  Babel : 

Staggerings  and  nasty  falls — 
Plungings  up,  when  you  are  able. 


"  Try  a  pair  on,  Miss."     She  tempts  me. 

I  have  not  been  on  for  years. 
I  find  nothing  that  exempts  me.  .   . 

She  is  off.     She  disappears. 


A  strange  weakness  in  my  ankles 
Holds  me  spellbound  to  a  post. 

That  old  sprain  of  mine  still  rankles. 
I  dodge  vaguely  round  the  coast. 
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Till  at  last  I  find  I  have  it.  ... 

Lunging  out  I  fly  to  find  her. 
She  is  in  a  Maelstrom.     Brave  it  ? 

I  am  spinning  close  behind  her. 

Round  and  ever  round  again, 
Smoothlier  now  and  ever  faster, 

We  get  bolder  and  grow  vain, 
Till  we  mix  in  dire  disaster. 

Sobered,  and  extremely  heedful, 
Giving  hands  and  strongly  staying 

Each  the  other  up  where  needful, 
We  go  balancing  and  swaying. 

Foot  and  ankle,  arm  and  wrist, 
Tire  at  last  and  call  for  ease. 

The  day  dies.     A  silver  mist 
Veils  the  finely  feathered  trees. 

We  turn  back  and  gain  the  shore, 
We  sit,  taking  off  our  skates.  .  .  . 

For  some  three  long  hours  and  more 
Who  is  it  that  humbly  waits  ? — 

Waits  and  when  at  last  he  sees  us 
Greets  us  with  a  piteous  moan  : 

And  then  tries  to  frisk — to  please  us  ? 
Doggies,  frozen  to  the  bone. 

For  at  first  the  crowd  amused  him, 
He  ran  barking  to  and  fro. 

When  it  frightened  and  confused  him 
He  sat  trembling  in  the  snow. 


OF   GARDENS 


IN  our  Square  there  is  a  Garden, 
Grass  and  gravel-walks  and  trees  : 

Tended  by  an  ancient  Warden, 
Whom  we  do  our  best  to  please. 


There  are  flower-beds — of  mornings 
They  the  summer  sunshine  draw — 

Set  about  with  faded  warnings 
To  infringers  of  the  Law. 


He  might  feel  a  wholesome  fear 
If  a  Notice  he  had  read  : 

"  Dogs  are  not  admitted  here 
Save  accompanied  and  led." 


Blithely  he  obtains  admission, 
Writhing  in  between  the  railings  : 

Bringing  with  him,  in  addition, 
An  acquaintance,  of  whose  failings 
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He  knows  nothing  and  cares  less.  .  . 

First  pursuing,  then  eluding, 
They  run  madly.     Strain  and  stress 

Lure  them  to  strange  feats,  including 


Sudden  inroads  among  borders, 
Springs  and  dashes  amid  flowers  : 

Heedless  of  those  printed  Orders, 
Reckless  of  the  Ruling  Powers. 


Sternly  advancing,  ever  nearing, 
With  hard  eye  and  lifted  stick, 

Lo,  the  Guardian.     Still  careering 
Unabashed,  alert  and  quick : 


Deftly  doubling,  fiercely  heading 
Off  the  fictive  foe,  they  come.  .  . 

Face  to  face  with  danger,  dreading 
The  unknown,  the  hidden,  some 


Even  now  might  halt  and  shrink, 
And  look  guilty — cringe,  and  see 

Present  need  for  flight,  and  slink 
Slow,  and  then  flash  off.  Not  he. 


He  has  leapt  and  caught  the  stick. 

Grasping  it  with  iron  jaw, 
He  has  wrested  it,  and  quick 

Flies  with  it  and  flouts  the  Law. 
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We  receive  a  solemn  call 

We  are  most  profuse.     We  make 
Full  amends  for  each  and  all 

Of  those  failings.     We  would  take 


On  us  an  extensive  risk 
He  imposes.    We  shall  see 

That  he  shall  not  solely  frisk, 
That  he  never  shall  run  free. 


Grave  assumption.     Rash  resolve. 

We  can  only  wait  and  see, 
While  the  rapid  moons  revolve, 

What  lies  hid  in  days  to  be. 


OF    HIS   MISADVENTURE 


WE  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
Why  he  should  be  out  so  late : 

There  is  talking  and  commotion, 
There  is  wonder  while  we  wait. 


He  ran  out  as  it  struck  seven, 
Martha  says.     It  has  gone  nine. 

Ten — the  half-hour  strikes — eleven. 

Hark  !     Was  that  the  scratch  and  whine  ? 


Midnight.     The  wet  Square  without, 
How  it  has  grown  still  and  dreary. 

The  last  cabs  have  turned  about : 
We  sit  listening,  and  grow  weary. 


One.  ...  Is  it  not  useless  waiting? 

We  go  up  at  last  to  bed. 
She  is  wakeful,  and  lies  hating 

London.     I  have  read  and  read.  . 
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Now  at  last  she  takes  the  book 

From  me,  and  I  sink  to  sleep : 
Musing  on  a  scornful  look, 

Dreaming  of  wide  eyes  that  weep. 


The  dawn  breaks.     I  start  from  slumber. 

She  lies  very  deeply  drowsed. 
Knocking  at  a  distant  number 

Tells  me  why  it  is  I  roused. 


I  sleep  on  till  it  strikes  eight.  .  .  . 

What  is  that  I  hear — a  scratching  ? 
Some  one  goes  at  last,  though  late. 

Now  I  hear  the  door  unlatching. 


I  run  down.     Who  is  it  lies 

Stretched  out  limp  on  the  hall-mat, 
With  limbs  twitching  and  shut  eyes, 

Inert  body  and  head  flat  ? 


Round  his  neck  is  a  frayed  cord — 
Bitten,  with  a  trailing  end.  .  .  . 

He  has  trailed  it  miles  toward 
The  dear  Home  and  the  sweet  Friend. 


He  is  put  at  once  to  sleep 

In  a  large  white  human  bed. 
He  sleeps  endlessly.     We  keep 

Watch  round  the  small  brown  still  head. 
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With  uplifted  paws,  resembling 
A  child's  hands,  laid  by  his  cheek, 

He  sleeps  two  whole  days  :  now  trembling 
Greatly,  now  inert  and  weak. 


He  awakes.     He  licks  Her  fingers. 

His  own  Fairy,  the  Beloved, 
Talks  to  him  and  by  him  lingers, 

Laughing,  though  she  is  much  moved. 


Now  he  rouses,  stretches,  gapes. 

Life  once  more  looks  bright  and  gay. 
Dreaming,  he  saw  dreadful  shapes 

Haling  him  long  miles  away. 


She  is  very  sweet  to  him, 
Very  tender,  grave  and  mild : 

Gazing  on  him  her  eyes  dim, 
For  he  is  her  only  child. 


THE   BELL-BUOY 


IT  is  a  drear  and  lonely  sound,  the  bell-buoy  heard  by  day  : 
Tis  like  a  knell  for  all  the  drowned  that  lie  out  in  the  bay. 
When  the  wind  is  blowing  landward  you  can  hear  the  great 

bell  ring. 
If  you  sail  by  it  at  dead  of  night  it  seems  a  living  thing. 


'Tis  chained  to  a  sunken  jagged  rock  that  near  the  fairway- 
lies  : 

Now  it  sounds  close  and  rings  out  clear,  now  it  swoons  off 
and  dies. 

You  can  hear  it  from  the  harbour  and  the  houses  on  the 
cliff 

When  the  waves  are  getting  angry  and  the  gale  is  blowing 
stiff. 


And  it  is  heard  far  out  at  sea.     The  sailor  knows  it  well 
Who  is  coming  home  to  port  once  more,  safe  home  by  the 

old  buoy-bell. 

Matthew,  he  will  remember  it  until  his  dying  day, 
For  he  owes  his  very  life  to  it — as  fell  out  in  this  way. 
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Old  Matthew  was  a  fisher  once,  and  then  he  served  the 

Queen : 
And  many  a  year  passed  by  and  naught  of  him  was  heard 

or  seen. 

Until  he  drifted  back  at  last  with  ease  and  honour  won — 
But  eyesight  gone :  he  had  lost  it  through  the  bursting  of  a 

gun. 


So  here  he  dwelt  among  old  friends,  and  smoked  and  pitched 

us  tales 
Of   foreign   ports,  and    Africans,   and    most  tremendous 

gales. 

But  rarely  he  would  love  to  be  rowed  far  out  in  the  bay, 
When  he  would  laugh  and  dip  his  hand  just  like  a  child  at 

play. 


Now  once  when  he  was  out  with  Jake — poor  man  he's  dead 

and  drowned, 
The  wind  got  up,  the  sea  rose:  they  were  far  out  in  the 

Sound ; 
And   Jake  was  busy  hauling  in  the  sail  with  might  and 

main, 
\Vhen  the  sail  ripped  out  and  off  and  Jake  was  never  seen 

again. 


The  blind  man  crouched  in  the  rocking  boat :  he  was  all 

alone  at  sea. 

He  had  no  eyes  to  tell  him  where  the  land  was  like  to  be. 
When  faint  across  the  rollers  came  the  clang  of  the  iron 

bell, 
As  though  a- tolling  for  the  drowned  a  far  and  solemn  knell. 
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With  that  he  up  and  gripped  the  oars  and  pulled  the  boat's 

head  round 
Until  he  clearly  heard  the  bell,  and  steered  by  the  far-off 

sound. 

And  still  he  pulled  until  he  heard  the  bell  ring  clearer  yet, 
And  pulled  until  the  bell  and  he  were  very  nearly  met. 

By  this  the  sea  was  bounding  up :  he  felt  its  angry  power 
Upon  his  arms ;  but  his  old  strength  was  with  him  in  that 

hour. 
Yet  he  must  pause  and  cast  about  how  he  should  round  the 

bell 
That  slowly  tolled  as  the  bell-buoy  dipped  and  rolled  on 

the  rising  swell. 

He  minded  then  how  the  sound  came  borne  as  the  ships 

went  sliding  past, 
And  steered  the  boat  until  the  bell  rang  so  in  his  ears  at 

last. 
With  its  sound  kept  sheer  abaft  him  he  the  fairway  travelled 

down, 
And  made  the  harbour- mouth  and  touched  the  quay  and 

gained  the  town. 

A  wondrous  deed  for  an  old  blind  man  :  aye,  Sir,  the  tale 

is  true. 
Just  ask  old  Matthew — he  lives  here  :  he'll  tell  the  tale  to 

you. 

He  has  told  it  full  a  hundred  times,  but  'tis  a  lasting  joy 
To  tell  how  he  once  owed  his  life  to  the  sound  of  the  old 

bell-buoy. 


MDLLE.    HIPPOLYTE    CLAIRON 
(of  the  Comedie  Frangaise) 

to 
THE  MARGRAVINE  OF  ANSBACH 


I  THINK  your  Highness  will  have  well  divined 

The  occasion  of  my  visit.     And  yet  first 

Allow  that  I  express  my  deep  regard 

And  reverence  for  yourself,  desiring  you 

To  credit  me  in  this  bold  step  I  take 

With  a  pure  motive,  influenced  by  those  laws 

Of  conduct  which  have  ever  ruled  my  life  : 

Who  love  to  act  with  a  fair  openness 

Toward  all,  believing  this  the  readiest  salve 

For  wounds  we  give  unwittingly  :  the  means 

More  than  all  others  fit  to  bring  back  health 

And  wholeness  where,  through  venom  of  sharp  tongues, 

All  is  not  well  betwixt  the  well-disposed. 

Yet  ere  I  speak,  Madam,  let  me  enquire 

Now  of  your  health.     I  seem  to  find  you  pale, 

Languid  a  little.     Still  you  keep  your  couch. 

It  may  well  be  that  I  shall  weary  you 

With  talk.     Is  it  not  so  ?  .      .  You  are  too  kind. 
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I  know  you  have  small  t?ste  for  grave  affairs, 

Being  in  such  poor  health.     The  Margrave  knows, 

And  thus,  I  think,  confides  in  me  too  much, 

Whom  statecraft  so  allures — an  art  found  new 

By  us  that  are  not  born  to  it :  unknown 

Save  in  that  poor  thin  pale  similitude 

That  ekes  a  part  out  on  the  tragic  stage.  .  .  . 

Nor  do  you  much  love  talk  which  dwells  upon 

Things  private  to  yourself;  you  put  such  by 

As  idle,  and  at  this  late  hour  ill-judged  : 

For  you  are  firm-resolved  and  none  may  turn  you. 

Yet,  Madam,  I  make  bold  to  say  I  find 

(Grieve  me  it  must)  a  change  in  you  of  late, 

Who  once  were  pleased  to  so  much  honour  me 

With  friendship,  who  would  bid  me  to  your  board ; 

Who  found  delight  (as  you  assured  me  then) 

In  my  acquaintance,  converse,  and  yet  more, 

The  sympathy  which  I  expressed  to  you 

And  the  due  deference  which  I  always  paid. 

There  is  a  change.     If  some  that  are  about  you 

Have  whispered  ill  against  me,  I  but  ask 

You  now  disclose  it,  and  thus  haply  clear 

This  cloud  away.     First  then  for  the  plain  facts. 

I  am  your  husband's  mistress.     Now  no  more 

Do  you  resent  what  in  young  days  of  health 

And  passion  had  aggrieved  you.     Time  has  taught 

This  truth,  that  given  the  Margrave's  rank  and  power 

And  his  yet  youthful  fire,  there  still  must  lurk 

A  mistress  somewhere.     You  feel  this.     Myself 

You  do,  I  judge,  prefer  beyond  that  last, 

Who  ruled,  I  have  heard  say,  in  your  own  Court, 

Sought  precedence  before  you,  claimed  divorce  : 

Thrust  her  continual  presence  on  you,  came 
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Filling  the  air  with  tempest  and  contention, 

And  evermore  asked  gifts  and  larger  wealth. 

Until  the  Margrave,  a  long-suffering  man, 

A  mild  and  an  indulgent,  turned  at  length. 

Yet  you  have  said  that  I  absorb  your  husband 

Who  is  forever  with  me  in  my  house.  .  .  . 

But  you  yourself  show  not  the  least  desire 

To  please  or  to  distract  him.     Men  must  laugh, 

Talk  and  be  lightly  amused  in  leisure  hours, 

And  find  relief  from  the  grave  cares  of  rule. 

Within  your  heart,  I  think  you  are  well-pleased 

Such  duties  should  no  more  devolve  on  you, 

Who  now  love  quiet,  an  assured  repose.  .  .  . 

Yet  if  you  would  attract  your  husband,  rise, 

Put  broidering  away,  exert  yourself ; 

Look  round  on  the  quick  world,  possess  your  life ; 

Add  interests  not  all  summed  in  how  you  feel, 

How  you  felt  yesterday,  and  will  to-morrow. 

Speak  to  him  of  things  he  takes  keen  pleasure  in  ; 

Be  some  one  in  your  Court,  aid  him  to  rule. 

Think  not  I  shall  oppose  you.     Rather  I 

Shall  give  to  you  best  aid  in  this — rejoice 

To  find  some  path  to  peace,  and  to  gain  back 

The  favour  you  erst  showed  me.     Tired  I  am 

Of  the  world's  rancour,  weary  of  contention, 

Who  have  passed  through  fierce  fires  of  envy  and  hate 

In  that  large  life  which  now  I  leave  behind. 

Stage-Queen  no  longer,  I  would  end  my  days 

As  a  great  lady  should,  in  calm  retirement : 

Unvexed  by  the  small  spites  of  bitter  tongues. 

Wherefore  I  say,  if  you  would  keep  your  husband 

Employ  those  means  I  have  urged  on  you.     Yet 

If  strength  or  inclination  lack  for  this, 

Then  blame  me  not,  nor  list  while  others  blame.  .  . 
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They  tell  me,  Madam,  you  accuse  me  of 

Expenditure  beyond  all  reason — state 

Such  as  alone  might  suit  with  royal  blood, 

A  household  that  depletes  the  privy  purse 

And  makes  your  heavy  dames  of  Ansbach  stare. 

I  have  informed  the  Margrave  of  this  charge, 

Bidding  him  undeceive  you.     He  comes  here 

When  I  go  hence  to-day.  ...  Do  you  forget 

The  pension  I  still  hold  from  the  French  State  ? 

Have  you  o'erlooked  the  fortune  earned  by  me 

As  first  female  Tragedian — whereof  I 

Have  here  paid  out  some  fifteen  thousand  francs  ? 

Do  you  forget  how  I  must  entertain 

The  Margrave  and  his  friends  ?     Do  you  not  see 

The  sacrifice  made  here  of  vast  ambitions, 

The  petty  life  I  lead  who  lately  knew 

Paris  and  its  gay  pleasures  and  quick  brains  ? 

Madam,  if  you  consent  to  show  to  me 

The  favour  which  can  still  those  envious  tongues, 

I  will  see  to  it  that  the  Margrave  shall 

Give  you  no  grounds  for  blame.     For  I  myself 

Will  urge  on  him  those  duties,  come  with  him 

To  pay  those  frequent  visits  you  exact. 

You  shall  find  me  in  this  your  best  of  friends 

If  you  but  aid — show  interest  in  his  aims, 

Learn  his  dislikes  and  likes,  forget  yourself, 

Remembering  you  have  so  good  a  husband. 

For  nothing  lacks  in  the  smooth  life  we  lead 

(Its  like  I  had  oft  pictured  in  my  dreams) 

Save  that  you  aid  to  ensure  it.     Trust  me  yet ; 

And  to  detraction,  Madam,  turn  deaf  ears. 

You  will  gain  thus  (and  shall  not  once  be  tasked 

With  labours  which  might  prove  beyond  your  strength) 

The  means  to  a  calm  life,  with  outward  show 
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Of  that  which,  albeit  you  may  not  desire, 

Still  soothes  in  the  shown  semblance,  grateful  yet 

To  pride  that  would  keep  countenance  to  the  world. 

I  take  leave  of  your  Highness,  who  now  hear 
The  Margrave  come.     We  are  of  one  like  mind. 
He  shall  add  more  of  weight  to  my  poor  words. 


UP   IN   TOWN 


THERE  were  dogs,  and  you  walked  upon  walls, 
Stepping  high  amongst  ivy  and  trails 
Of  the  bramble,  with  heed  for  old  nails  : 

You  heard  barks,  and  loud  whistles  and  calls. 


Where  the  greenhouse  lay  shining  and  sloped 
To  the  wall  at  the  furthermost  end, 
You  could  doze,  or  make  eyes  at  a  friend, 

And  feel  safe — as  you  fancied  and  hoped. 


The  sun  glowed  on  the  brickwork,  and  bees 

Hummed,  busy  below  in  lit  flowers. 

The  flies  droned.     You  could  lie  there  for  hours. 
You  could  bask  and  be  stretched  at  your  ease. 


The  bird-shadows  would  keep  you  awake 
For  a  while,  and  the  butterflies  tempt : 
But  from  care  you  were  wholly  exempt, 

And  the  bricks  did  deliciously  bake, 
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If  a  spider  ran  over  the  wall 

Half  an  eye  was  the  most  you  would  give  : 
If  a  beetle — you  let  the  thing  live, 

Barely  noticed  the  creature  at  all. 


Then  at  last,  if  you  liked,  you  could  doze. 
What  though  children  grew  heated  next  door, 
And  would  quarrel,  get  angry  and  roar, 

And  fight  for  a  spade  or  the  hose, — 


They  would  tire  as  the  sun  became  hot, 
And  go  in,  or  lie  spent  on  the  grass. 
How  the  warmth  quivered  up  from  the  glass, 

How  the  tulips  burned  red  in  the  plot. 


While  you  slept  you  could  still  hear  the  bees 
And  the  birds  and  the  flies,  and  the  calls 
That  swooned  over  the  wires  and  the  walls, 

And  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 


Then  by  slumber  refreshed  you  aroused, 
And — aware  of  a  Presence — kept  still, 
Nor  looked  once.  You  pretended  to  grill, 

To  be  languid  and  listless  and  drowsed. 


Till  at  length,  lo  the  Presence  advanced 

Twenty  steps  over  ivy,  and  came 

To  observe  you.  .  .  .     The  cucumber-frame 
Caught  the  sun.     How  it  glittered  and  glanced. 
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You  looked  up.     You  looked  all  ways  but  one. 

The  flies  were  a  constant  distraction. 

You  watched  birds  with  a  hard  satisfaction, 
Pawed  midges  that  passed  in  the  sun. 


Then  a  voice.     How  you  turned  in  surprise 
(With  a  heart-beat),  and  feigned  to  be  cold. 
Yet  how  oft  you  had  gazed  in  the  gold 

And  the  green  of  those  luminous  eyes. 


Talk  followed.     Politeness  imposed 
That  you  gave  just  the  ghost  of  a  hint 
You  were  not  wholly  lost  to  the  glint 

Of  those  eyes  when  it  seemed  that  you  dozed. 


This  conveyed,  and  the  Presence  departed, 
You  saw  in  a  flash  just  the  way 
How  to  land  in  the  poplar.     A  spray 

Offered  footing.     You  crouched  and  you  darted. 


And  there  you  lay  watching  and  waiting. 

You  watched  (very  likely)  in  vain. 

But  you  came  there  again  and  again, 
For  the  sport  in  itself  was  elating. 


Birds  fluttered  all  round  you.     And  one 

(The  fourth  day)  came  and  settled  quite  near. 
You  were  hidden  in  leaves.     Without  fear 

Was  the  bird.     You  were  screened  from  the  sun. 
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Yet  the  bird — by  what  hindered  or  warned  ?— 
Though  so  near,  never  came  near  enough 
To  fix  claws  in  the  flesh  and  the  fluff: 

Your  arts  vain  and  your  subtlety  scorned. 


For  the  nonce  !     But  the  garden  was  filled 
With  such  birds.     If  you  watched  for  a  week 
'Twas  a  pleasure  to  wait  and  to  seek, 

For  at  last,  if  you  waited,  you  killed. 

On  the  whole  it  was  gay  at  the  Browns' : 
Though  our  dog  wanted  care  out-of-doors — 
A  pure  Fox,  not  a  mongrel  like  yours  : 

There  were  ups,  I  remember,  and  downs. 


Life  is  mixed.     Looking  back,  I  must  own 
There  was  much  to  give  thanks  for.     I  miss 
The  back-garden — much  smaller  than  this, 

But  size  counts  for  little  alone. 


For  in  Summer  you  went  by  the  wall  .  .  . 

Did  I  doze  ?    Do  I  ramble — repeat  ? 

I  was  wakeful  last  night.     Too  much  meat. 
1  don't  hold  with  the  country  at  all. 


SUMMER 


SUMMER   is  come.     In   the  Square   see  the  lime-boughs 

bending, 

Rapturous,  bathed  in  warmth  of  the  airs  that  pass  : 
Airs  that  lean  through  the  wide-flung  window,  wafting 
Fumes  of  flowers  and  scent  of  the  hot  sweet  grass. 
Dogs  are  out  in  the  sunshine,  lazily  moving, 
Playing  only  at  times,  with  issuing  tongues. 
Birds  are  flitting  aloft  or  droop  to  the  pathways, 
Casting  a  light  quick  shadow  along  the  gold. 
Children  glimmer  below  green  boughs,  or  venture, 
Brilliant,  clothed  in  white,  with  shimmering  straw, 
Briefly  out  and  wander  in  breadths  of  sun. 
Nurses,  sitting  in  shade  on  chairs  and  benches 
Quietly  work  or  read,  while  flickering  fall 
Ever  on  work  or  book  or  fold  of  vesture 
Checquering  lights  and  fluctuant  shapes  of  leaves. 
Hark  to  the  tranquil  echoing  out-door  voices, 
Heard  though  quietly,  clear  though  distant,  borne 
Over  the  short  grass,  filling  at  times  the  Square : 
High  with  iterant  words  that  sound  distinctly, 
Low  with  intimate  murmurs  half  divined. 
Over  them  bends  the  warm  blue,  rimmed  by  the  houses, 
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Crossed  by  the  rare  white  cloud  that,  strongly  lit, 
Wanders  slow  with  sharp  and  sinuous  outline, 
Aerial  dome  piled  high  on  aerial  dome. 
Peace  and  quiet  in  all  the  slumbrous  houses, 
Blinded,  heavily  steeped  in  golden  sheen  : 
Peace  and  quiet  in  road  and  shadowy  garden, 
Bathed  in  quivering  waves  of  rising  heat. 
Peace  in  posture  and  pose,  in  glance  and  gesture. 
Sounding  over  it  all  the  London  hum. 

London,  lying  at  large,  enormous  London, 
Breathes  and  heavily  stirs  and  moves  remote  : 
North  and  south  of  us,  eastward  far  and  westward, 
Rumour  comes  of  it— hums  the  murmurous  town. 
Clatter  of  carts  and  cabs,  and  heavier  rumble 
Still  of  ponderous  vans  and  cumbrous  wains, 
Blend  in  air  and  sound  an  even  note  : 
Distant,  having  a  charm  that  tends  to  slumber  : 
Faint,  and  never  offending  still  repose. 
Hark,  from  one  of  the  open  windows  sounding, 
Gathering  strength  from  silence,  casting  a  spell, 
Bringing  a  tinge  of  strangeness,  adding  a  rapture, 
Clothing  life  in  hues  of  fantasy,  comes 
Music,  touched  with  firm  unfaltering  finger : 
Chords  that  daze  and  melodies  born  from  love. 
Stayed  is  all  that  irks  and  heavily  hinders, 
Thrust  aloof  is  all  that  cruelly  mars. 
Life  grows  lordlier.     Life  and  love  commingled 
Range  to  heights  that  never  ourselves  have  known. 
Rings  the  Grand  Polonaise,  alert,  exultant : 
Noble,  tense  with  passion  and  pomp  and  pride : 
Tender  now  as  a  lover  who  dreams  of  home  : 
Stern,  imperious  :  fraught  with  visions  of  conflict, 
Loud  with  bugle-calls  and  pattering  drums, 
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Red  with  furious  carnage.     Hark — persistent, 
High  through  thunder  of  guns  resounds  the  Hymn 
Breathed  by  the  bands  in  battle  to  paint  the  Cause.  .  . 
Sinks  that  patriot  chant  of  desperate  Poland, 
Fades  that  vision  of  vain  Rebellion's  throes  : 
Summed  in  quivering  chords  that  limn  the  end. 

Shade  has  grown  and  steals  from  under  the  branches. 
Lingering,  still  the  tireless  children  play. 
Rise  the  nurses,  folding  delicate  hand-work, 
Calling  quietly  out  to  those  that  stray, 
Gathering  in  with  voice  and  beckoning  gesture 
Some  that  wander  and  run  reluctant  yet. 
Issuing  swiftly,  smoothly,  glide  the  motors, 
Luminous-eyed,  and  bearing  garrulous  groups 
Fresh  from  dining  late  in  brilliant  mansions, 
Strung  to  laughter  and  dalliance  where  they  go. 
Over  all,  the  Summer  enchantment.     Stars 
Jewel  the  darkness.     Royally  comes  the  moon. 
Swathed  in  undulant  mystery  lies  the  Square. 


A   MAN   OF   BUSINESS 


THE  sun  strikes  hot,  Sir,  on  the  lake-side  wall. 

A  glorious  morning  !     Would  it  not  seem  well 

To  lie  out  there  at  the  isle's  point,  reclined 

In  a  broad  boat,  with  pipe,  paper  and  book  ? — 

Just  where  those  firs  fling  their  dark  image  down 

On  the  lake's  glass  that  shows  the  skies  and  hills. 

But  you  crave  action.     You  are  off  to  find 

Fresh  paths  among  the  mountains — up  the  woods. 

They  will  smell  sweet,  for  it  rained  hard  last  night. 

I  shall  rest  here  and  gaze  and  simply  breathe. 

I  have  come  here  to  rest.     I  envy  you 

Who  are  still  young  and  active,  and  can  take 

Your  pleasures  and  not  tire.     It  is  too  late 

For  me  to  taste  these  joys  of  leisure.     Life 

In  my  case  has  been  one  laborious  round. 

Nor  till  this  year  did  I  once  feel  the  wish 

For  change.     I  am  forced  now  to  take  my  ease. 

I  make  brass  bedsteads  home  in  Birmingham. 
I  turn  them  out  by  hundreds.     Chaste  designs. 
With  flower  and  scroll-work  on  the  high  bed-foot. 
Great  double-beds  :  and  those  twin  neighbour  beds 
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You  see  set  out  in  the  large  London  shops, 

With  one  wide  canopy  for  both.     These  last 

Brought  thousands  in.    I  first  made  them.    They  took, 

And  have  grown  part  of  our  best  English  life. 

I  have  a  pamphlet  here.  ...  In  your  spare  time 

These  coloured  plates,  perhaps,  might  interest  you ; 

I  paid  an  artist  to  sketch  them  like  life. 

All  shapes  and  styles  :  plain  up  to  most  ornate. 

Art's  own  last  word  in  beds.     But  all  fine  brass, 

For  I  touch  nothing  else.     I  worked  at  first 

In  iron — those  camp  things  men  use  in  tents 

In  far  East  Africa,  beside  some  swamp, 

Under  a  dark  high  forest :  that  fold  up, 

And  are  adapted  to  the  carriers'  backs  : 

With  other  kinds.     But  I  have  dropped  all  these. 

In  trade  to-day  you  must  make  one  good  thing 

So  well  that  none  can  touch  you.     I  chose  brass. 

I  worked  at  it  so  long,  perfected  it 

At  each  point  so  minutely,  paid  the  men 

Most  apt  in  such  designing  so  much  more, 

That  now  at  last  I  have  driven  hundreds  out 

From  this  one  field  and  headed  all  that  stay. 

This  took  up  time.     It  so  engrossed  the  mind 

That  all  else  was  neglected — pleasure,  ease, 

The  usual  intercourse  with  usual  friends. 

Home-life  at  night  was  so  encroached  upon 

By  work  the  day  left  me  no  time  to  do, 

By  business  friends  brought  back  to  sound  at  leisure 

And  warm  to  service  in  snug  social  hours 

With  wine,  cigars,  and  talk,  'twas  hardly  home 

I  reached  so  late.     Though  the  place  changed,  the  life 

Was  that  quick  life  still  of  tense  toil  and  thought. 

And  sleep  brought  me  no  rest :  the  mind  worked  on 

Through  channels  the  day's  toil  delved  and  prepared.  .  . 
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To  do  a  thing  well,  build  a  business  up, 
Master  an  art,  learn  all  one  science  tells, 
Days  are  not  long  enough,  the  nights  too  short. 
The  real  brain-worker  gets  no  time  to  live. 
And  now  that  I  touch  late  the  bound  and  goal 
Of  my  life-long  endeavour,  see  my  sons 
Grown  up  to  hard  close  keen-eyed  business  men, 
Who  take  my  place,  and  now  as  heirs  of  all 
My  summed  results,  outgo  my  utmost  reach  : 
Now  I  lose  health,  and  that  long  mental  strain 
Tells  on  me,  and  the  doctors  drive  me  forth 
And  turn  me  out  upon  an  unknown  world, 
I  find  I  have  not  learned  the  art  of  life, 
The  science  of  enjoyment.     One  learns  young, 
And  being  old  we  have  no  heart  to  learn. 
In  this  hotel  the  folks  wile  weeks  away 
With  nothing,  or  the  next  least  thing  to  that. 
They  spin  out  hours  in  low  arm-chairs  with  talk 
That  is  pure  waste  of  life — that  skims  along 
The  surface  of  slight  themes  of  no  account. 
They  say  the  same  things  over  fifty  times 
To  fifty  different  people,  and  seem  pleased. 
I  sit  and  fidget  and  pull  out  my  watch 
And  feel  relieved  when  it  is  time  for  lunch. 
Yet  there  are  some  few  here  who  plan  their  day 
And  fit  their  pleasures  in,  as  I  would  fit 
My  interviews  and  my  appointments  :  find 
Such  interest  in  all  kinds  of  acts  that  lead 
Nowhither  and  bring  nothing — save  rude  health. 
Then  1  know  naught  of  music.     I  must  sit 
Long  evenings  out  and  hear  young  women  sing — 
At  first  they  will  not  and  at  last  they  will— 
And  join  in  the  applause.     That  youth  who  stayed 
Here  this  last  week,  the  pianist,  he  worked  hard. 
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What  raptures  he  called  forth  !     The  whole  hotel 
Lived  for  three  days  on  music  ;  the  young  girls 
Would  never  rest  till  he  sat  down  to  play. 
And  then  what  serious  faces,  as  though  grief 
Had  marked  them  for  its  own.     I  sat  amazed.  .  . 
I  am  quite  lonely  here.     My  daughter  tries 
To  teach  me.     She  explains.     She  urges  me 
To  take  some  interest  in  all  this.     But  there  ! 
My  life  was  passed  aloof  from  these  light  things 
You  know  and  do,  think,  live  for  and  so  love. 
Twas  like  old  times  to  have  a  talk  last  night 
With  that  young  man  from  Kendal,  an  ironmonger. 
I  got  straight  back  to  life,  breathed  freely,  learned 
A  thing  or  two  which  once  I  had  used  well. 
And  yet  I  feel  I  have  missed  much,  and  know 
So  little  outside  trade.  .  .  .     What  is  trade  for 
If  not  to  amass  by  service  done  for  men 
The  means  to  enjoyment,  all  that  a  full  life 
Offers  to  each  fine  sense  and  faculty  ? 
How  if  we  starve  each  sense,  and  solely  use 
One  single  power  amongst  the  hundreds  ?    Why, 
We  have  cut  off  all  roads  to  joy  save  one — 
And  that  our  work,  which  being  done  we  die, 
Or  have  no  use  for  a  most  various  world. 

I  sat  last  evening  on  the  tree-fringed  lawn 
That  fronts  the  house  and  shows  one  oriel-glimpse 
Of  the  lit  lake,  walled  in  by  heavy  woods 
That  climb  up  tier  on  tier  to  the  sky's  verge. 
I  never  felt  such  quiet.     There  you  see 
The  mountain  rise  up  sheer  behind  the  hotel : 
Not  wooded — all  green  knolls,  rocks  cropping  out, 
And  gray  worn  gullies  lined  with  silver  threads 
Of  streamlets  after  rain.     There  was  no  cloud, 
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And  the  bare  heaven  lay  warm  beyond,  yet  touched 
By  the  first  film  of  twilight.     My  hand  held 
A  paper ;  but  my  thoughts  were  fixed  far  back 
Among  old  years.    A  tranquil  voice  came  borne 
On  the  still  air :  some  servant  at  a  window, 
That  called  in  unseen  children  from  their  play. 
And  I  glanced  up  and  saw  the  green  gold  knolls, 
The  glowing  rocks,  the  old  gray  worn  ravines, 
Bathed  in  the  clear  rose-glow  of  sunset :  soft, 
Mild,  solemn,  soundless,  rimmed  by  the  pure  sky  : 
Distinct  to  the  last  stone  :  so  beautiful, 
So  calm,  so  grave,  so  pensive,  and  so  grand, 
That  I  gazed  on  I  hardly  know  how  long 
And  could  not  take  my  dwelling  eyes  away. 
I  think  a  veil  fell  from  before  my  vision. 
I  saw  a  mountain  then  for  the  first  time. 

Well,  I  must  find  my  daughter.     I  have  kept 
You  long  enough,  Sir,  from  your  morning  walk. 
Just  take  this  pamphlet  that  I  told  you  of. 
I  have  turned  down  page  fifteen — you  will  see.  .  . 
It  might  come  handy  when  you  set  up  house. 


THE   CHARM 


Do  you  dream — do  you  wonder, 

Or  doubt  for  a  day, 
What  it  was  brought  me  under 

The  power  and  the  sway 
Of  the  love  that  is  in  me — 

That  gathers  and  grows  : 
How  you  first  came  to  win  me  ? 

Just  how  it  arose  ? 

Not  the  honest  young  glances 

From  truthfullest  eyes : 
Not  the  laughter  that  dances 

Within  them,  or  lies 
Ready-made  for  the  using 

Whenever  a  word 
Or  a  phrase  sounds  amusing — 

Or  simply  absurd. 

Not  the  eyes  nor  the  laughter, 
Through  winning  :  and  not 

The  grave  look  coming  after 
The  smile — when  it  brought 
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Just  a  hint  with  it  merely 
Of  mirth  that  has  been 

Or  will  be,  though  it's  barely 
Allowed  to  be  seen. 


Not  your  hair — though  it  clearly 

Encumbers  your  head : 
And  I  ever  loved  dearly 

(Despite  what  I  said) 
All  the  ways  that  you  do  it, 

Each  more  than  the  last ; 
And  I  fancy  you  knew  it — 

Though  words  may  have  passed. 


Not  your  ears— you  will  hide  them 

Far  more  than  you  ought : 
And  when  walking  beside  them 

I  think,  as  I  thought 
Long  ago,  they  would  hear  me 

Far  better  if  bare : 
For  you  put  them  quite  near  me, 

And  people  will  stare. 


Not  your  manner,  that's  one  with 

The  bent  of  a  mind 
That  must  out  with,  get  done  with 

Whatever  it  find 
That  excites  or  engages, 

Delights  or  offends, 
Or  that  hotly  enrages, 

In  foes — or  in  friends. 
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Not  your  faults  nor  your  graces, 

Your  frankness  and  truth, 
Not  the  brightest  of  faces, 

Not  even  your  youth, 
Made  the  spell.     But  the  blending 

Of  each  and  of  all 
Is  the  charm  without  ending 

That  holds  me  in  thrall. 


THE   SPRING    DAY 


IF  you  were  only  here  with  me 
How  glorious  were  the  day  : 

The  sun  is  out ;  the  hawthorn  tree 
Lies  foamed  upon  with  may. 

Some  one  is  singing  down  the  street, 

And  ah  how  it  sounds  wild  and  sweet ! 
But  you  are  far  away. 


Far  off  and  many  a  mile  aloof 
Across  the  London  hum  : 

Past  many  a  maze  of  road  and  roof 
Whence  the  faint  murmurs  come. 

The  Spring  disquiets  :  the  wild  song 

Maddens  as  it  comes  borne  along — 
Let  the  wild  voice  fall  dumb  ! 


A  butterfly  flits  down  the  street 
And  finds  my  neighbour's  plot ; 

It  lingers  in  the  sunned  and  sweet 
Tall  tulips — crimson-hot. 
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The  shine  draws  the  fierce  colour  out 
Until  it  welnigh  seems  to  shout : 
Each  bloom  like  a  blood-clot. 


Beyond  the  roof  and  past  the  wall 
How  the  bare  heaven  burns  blue. 

It  is  a  painted  dome,  and  all 
Lit  up  for  that  strange  new 

Old  festival  we  name  the  Spring — 

A  known  and  ever  a  new  thing, 
Like  birth,  and  death,  and  you. 

Would  you  were  here  with  me  to-day.  .  . 

Hark  to  the  milkman's  call : 
So  calm  it  is,  it  seems  to  say 

"  Be  still.     Why  haste  at  all. 
Time  is  for  leisure  while  the  morn 
Is  young.     Be  at  your  ease,  nor  scorn 

What  is,  whate'er  befall." 

And  you  would  be  in  the  blue  dress 

I  love,  and  the  vast  hat 
Which  when  at  first  you  wore  it  (yes, 

I'm  but  a  man)  fell  flat.  .  .  . 
And  you  would  come  with  your  grave  air 
Of  knowing  just  when,  how  and  where 

We'd  go,  and  trains  all  pat. 

For  I  am  slow  and  hard  to  please 
Where  is  wide  range  for  choice  ; 

But  you  are  instant :  the  eye  sees 
And  comes  the  urgent  voice. 
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Till  who  might  fail  to  know  you  knew 
This  one  thing  was  the  thing  to  do, 
And  do  it  and  rejoice  ? 


The  children  pass,  a  waving  band 
That  sing  by  turns  and  cheer 

In  the  long  wagonette — so  grand  ! 
The  sun  strikes  hotly  here  ; 

And  they  are  bound  for  the  green  fields, 

The  fresh  gay  country-side  that  yields 
The  joy  unmixed  with  fear. 


Oh  in  this  blue  and  lambent  air 
Who  would  not  long  for  love  ? 

To  smile  at  ease,  to  cast  off  care, 
To  soar — realmed  high  above 

The  irks  and  the  obscure  desires 

Which  are  like  flames  and  fever-fires 
The  one  thing  wanting,  love. 


I  yearn  to  you.     I  wish  you  here 
This  merry  morn  in  Spring : 

But  you  are  sundered  from  me,  Dear, 
And  it  is  vain  to  ring 

These  changes  on  the  joys  of  May 

While  you  are  pent  and  far  away 
And  cannot  hear  them  sing. 


RESPITE 


AH  come  to  me — though  feeble,  come  : 

It  is  a  golden  day  ; 
The  bees  in  the  broad  roses  hum 

Down  the  sunned  garden-way. 
We'll  make  believe,  as  children  do, 
That  I  am  happy,  Dear,  and  you 

Are  well,  and  life  is  gay. 


We'll  snatch  a  little  laughter  still 
And  (Summer's  here)  feel  young  : 

Forgetful  of  the  cares  that  kill 
The  lightness  of  the  tongue. 

We  will  live  in  the  moment — lay 

Sad  bitter  thoughts  for  once  away, 
My  flowered  paths  among. 


There  is  a  nook  with  a  soft  seat 
Where  sunlight  trembling  throws 

A  gold  green  glimmer.     Rich  and  sweet 
Near  by  it  burns  the  rose. 
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There  you  may  hear  the  fitful  flies 
Tuning  as  the  breeze  lives  or  dies : 
Soft  swell  and  softer  close. 


And  all  shall  tell  of  life's  delight 
When  we  are  cloistered  there  ; 

No  cloud  shall  sully  heaven's  warm  bright 
The  while  our  hearts  lay  bare 

The  thoughts  they  treasure  yet — the  hope 

That  gilds,  like  eve,  the  downward  slope, 
Of  night  still  unaware. 

Such  moments  come — oh  life  be  praised — 

When  shadow  holds  aloof: 
When  we  are  fired,  when  we  are  raised, 

And  banish  earth's  plain  proof; 
Nor  own  the  very  hour  we  live 
Is  numbered  and  that  time  shall  give 

None  like  in  weft  or  woof. 

Come  then !     I  keep  the  things  you  own 

You  love  to  hear  me  tell ; 
I  toil  upon  them  when  alone 

Till  I  have  shaped  them  well, 
So  I  may  rouse  the  wide  bright  smile 
I  love,  and  see  it  charm  awhile 

The  hours  with  the  old  spell. 

Come — ailing,  yet  athirst  for  joy, 
For  one  more  draught  of  life  : 

As  I  were  still  a  mirthful  boy 
And  you  a  gay  young  wife  : 
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And  all  the  garden,  shine  or  shade, 
A  paradise  for  souls  new-made, 
Where  youth  and  health  are  rife  ! 

And  then,  when  you  grow  tired  and  say 

Good-bye — when  you  are  gone, 
I'll  hoard  the  sweets  of  one  more  day, 

And  build  one  added  stone 
High  in  that  house  where  love  shall  make 
His  home  and  his  last  shelter  take — 

When  I  am  left  alone. 


THE   SHOWER 


THE  rain  patters  on  flower  and  leaf : 
My  garden-world,  beyond  belief, 

Is  changed  to  drear. 
The  hour  draws  on  when  She  should  be 
Just  setting  out  to  come  to  me 

And  soon  be  here. 


She  will  not  come.     She  will  return 
And  leave  me  here  alone  to  yearn 

Another  hour. 

She  will  run  back  and  shelter  seek  : 
I  shall  not  see  her  till  next  week— 

My  tender  flower  ! 


The  scarlet  mesh  across  the  yew 
My  tropiolus  wound  and  threw 

Burns  on  the  same. 
The  long-flowered  lily  strains  aloft 
Her  trumpet.     The  lupinia  soft 

Spires  a  blue  flame. 
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The  tulip  and  the  golden-rod 
Bemoan  the  sun — their  fickle  God 

Behind  the  pall. 

White  candy-tuft,  where  she  yet  homes 
And  lifts  her  little  towers  and  domes, 

Leans  by  the  wall. 

How  they  are  changed  that  burned  so  bright 
In  the  warm  broad  beginning  light 

Of  this  June  day. 

And  Hope  that's  a  fine  morning  cup 
Proves  but  ill  fare  whereon  to  sup, 

The  world  gone  gray. 

Look  now — a  beam,  one  fickle  round 
Of  gold  lies  gleaming  on  the  ground 

And  gilds  the  grass. 
It  pales  and  fails.     And  now  it  glows 
And  draws  the  radiance  from  a  rose.  .  .  . 

Will  it  soon  pass  ? 

No,  it  remains.     It  reaches  hands 
To  coming  beams  and  bars  and  bands 

Across  the  plot. 

The  clouds  break  up.     A  sudden  trill 
Bursts  from  the  elm-tree  top.  .  .  .  Now  will 

She  come  or  not  ? 

Here  Phyllis  the  fresh  country  maid 
Runs  out.     I  shrink  from  her  afraid — 

I  am  struck  dumb. 
But  she  (as  cool  as  cool  can  be) 
"  I've  brought  the  tea  up,  Sir.     You  see, 

The  Lady's  come." 


DERELICT 


LET  us  enter  this  old  Square 
With  an  unremembered  name  : 

Full  of  leaves  and  silent  air, 
As  in  time  long  past  the  same. 


Mark  the  low  Anne  houses,  each 
Pillar-porched  in  amber  wood. 

If  they  might  have  power  of  speech 
Just  to  tell  us  all  they  could. 


Here  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
Dwelt  ere  commerce  changed  resort 

Here  the  Navy  man  cast  anchor, 
Lying  up  for  good  in  port. 


See  the  Chariot  and  the  Chair 
Standing  at  the  open  door. 

Who  are  these  come  down  the  stair 
With  a  negro  page  before  ? 
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Ladies  patched  and  powdered  too, 

Cavaliers  bewigged  and  sworded, 
Ere  they  disappear  from  view 

Dazzle  in  the  glimpse  afforded.  .  . 

Midmost  in  the  garden  seated, 

Under  the  o'ershading  limes, 
Let  us  note  how  age  has  treated 

This  old  haunt  of  vanished  times. 

Children  round  about  us  playing, 

Dirty,  ragged,  all  unkempt, 
Witness  to  the  Square's  decaying, 

Banish  all  that  fancy  dreamt. 

There  pale  slatterns  lounge  and  idle 

In  the  pillared  porches  :  there 
Gossips  pitch  the  tale  and  bridle, 

Ranged  upon  the  time-worn  stair. 

Infants  at  the  windows  dreary 

Play  with  gathered  sticks  and  stones  ; 

Mongrels  gaunt,  alert  and  cheery, 
In  the  areas  mumble  bones. 

Drinkers  lurching  down  to  cellars 

Halt  to  lip  the  lifted  jug : 
Poor  and  needy  now  the  dwellers 

Here  where  all  was  trim  and  snug. 

And  yet  quiet  holds  the  Square, 

Breathing  of  an  elder  day  : 
Full  of  leaves  and  silent  air, 

Slumbrous  in  a  slow  decay. 


ORGUE    DE   BARBARIE 


ALONG  the  lambent  summer  air, 
Down  silence  in  the  sun-shot  street, 

Pipes  the  organ — debonair, 
Mournful,  mellow,  mild  and  sweet. 


As  one  that  sings  in  age  and  smiles, 
And  dotes  on  a  remembered  day, 

It  charms  our  modern  London  miles 
With  Gallic  airs  divinely  gay  : 


Sly  witty  songs  that  turned  the  head, 
And  caught  the  Empire  City's  ears, 

Dance  measures  danced  by  all  the  dead 
That  lived  in  Paris  in  old  years  : 


Worn  operatic  tunes — the  rage 
When  Italy,  in  song  supreme, 

Gave  music  that  enthralled  the  stage 
And  voiced  the  love  that  women  dream 
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Hark  now  .  .  .  Along  the  slumbrous  road, 
Through  quiet  such  as  folds  the  past, 

While  the  live  sun  beats  warm  and  broad 
A  measure  floats — a  waif  upcast 


Like  flotsam  on  the  shores  of  time  : 

A  song  that  bloomed  and  burned  away, 

That  had  its  vogue  for  lilt  and  rhyme 
And  was  in  all  men's  mouths  a  day : 


An  air  to  lift  and  to  entrance 

With  double  flutes  in  dancing  thirds 

The  lovers  and  the  girls  of  France  : 
A  measure  made  to  mould  the  words. 


We  know  the  way  they  sang  the  song, 
We  see  the  nod,  the  turn,  the  fling 

Capricious  of  the  glance  and  tongue — 
The  way  the  living  Frenchmen  sing  : 


As  they  sang  then  who  had  warm  blood, 
Quick  fancy  and  high  zest  of  yore.  .  . 

Their  Spring  rose  rich  in  bloom  and  bud 
Who  laugh  and  love  and  sing  no  more. 


Yet  there  is  death  within  the  tune — 

Fantastically,  frailly  sung : 
So  might  one  dead  rise  up  and  croon 

The  songs  he  sang  and  loved  when  young. 

2  A 
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O  gay  quadrilles,  O  light  refrains, 
That  maddened  with  intense  appeal. 

Of  all  that  fervour  what  remains  ? 
A  little  dust  below  the  heel. 


Along  the  lambent  summer  air, 

Down  silence  in  the  sun-shot  street, 

Pipes  the  organ — debonair, 

Mournful,  mellow,  mild  and  sweet. 


A   LONDON    BACKWATER 


LET  us  leave  London's  torrent, 
Steal  in  to  this  calm  pool : 

Leave  paving,  grown  abhorrent 
With  heat,  and  taste  the  cool : 


The  cool  that  under  arches 
And  screens  of  verdure  rests 

The  sense  from  sun  that  parches 
And  turmoil  that  molests. 

Here  is  a  picture  painted 
In  grave  and  placid  vein  : 

Quiet  as  head  ensainted 
Within  an  oriel  pane. 


A  green  and  golden  glimmer, 
Through  shadow  soft  diffused, 

Sets  humming  wings  a-shimmer 
And  leaves  the  mind  bemused. 
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Gray  pigeons  at  the  fountain 
Bow,  sprinkled  in  its  plash : 

Pools  beading  on  a  mountain 
So  murmur  and  so  flash. 


Spaces  of  solemn  brooding 
Draw  in  aloof  the  grass  ; 

Calls  echo — none  intruding ; 
Bird-shadows  fall  and  pass. 


Pearl-white,  in  azure  splendour 
Aloft  high-caverned  boughs, 

The  steeple-flame  soars  slender 
In  heavy  heats  that  drowse. 


Seated  among  blue  shadows 
The  old,  past  labour,  dream  : 

It  may  be  of  warm  meadows 
Or  some  remembered  stream 


It  may  be  of  dead  faces, 

Hard  times  or  honeyed  hours, 

Old  haunts  and  hallowed  places, 
And  half-forgotten  flowers. 


Hark  to  the  Quarter  chiming  : 

It  is  a  peaceful  bell. 
Here  is  no  need  for  timing 

Where  all  the  dead  sleep  well. 
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Between  the  toils  and  pleasures 

That  mark  the  day  and  night, 
We  pause  as  who  remeasures 

His  half-accomplished  flight. 


Betwixt  delight  and  duty 
How  it  seems  sweet  to  rest, 

And  on  the  world's  dear  beauty 
Lean  down  as  on  a  breast. 


Reposed  by  verdant  spaces 
In  summer  square  and  street, 

We  go  with  quiet  faces 
And  uncomplaining  feet. 


THE   FISHER 


IN  years  when  life  was  callow, 
In  young-eyed  hours  of  yore, 

When  all  the  mind  lay  fallow, 
And  all  the  world  before, 


My  father  I  would  follow, 
By  wooded  lands  and  bare, 

To  gorge  and  mountain-hollow, 
In  weather  foul  and  fair, 


To  cast  the  fly  and  lure  them — 
The  wily  spotted  trout : 

To  play  them  and  secure  them 
In  many  a  lingering  bout. 


By  brook  and  reedy  river, 
By  tarn  and  tumbling  stream  : 

At  noon  when  sunbeams  quiver, 
At  eve  ere  dies  the  gleam  : 
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On  dashing  lakes  and  beaches, 

Beneath  the  crag-crowned  isles, 
By  runs  and  dappled  reaches 

That  part  the  meadowed  miles  : 


Within  those  twilight  chambers 
Where  hangs  the  dripping  fern  ; 

With  foot  that  clings  and  clambers 
About  the  dungeoned  burn  : 


Along  the  thundering  gorges — 

Above  abysmal  urns, 
By  hidden  clefts  where  forges 

The  flood,  and  sleeps  by  turns  : 


And  up  the  climbing  passes 
That  cleave  the  barren  hills, 

By  quags  and  green  morasses, 
O'er  marish  pools  and  rills  : 


Beneath  the  long  brown  shoulders 

Of  all  the  lonely  fells  ; 
By  mossy  banks  and  boulders 

And  heathered  knolls  and  dells  : 


Breast-high  in  belts  of  bracken — 
From  brimming  pool  to  pool 

Wherein  the  gray  burns  slacken 
And  linger  clear  and  cool : 
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And  up  and  up  and  over, 
With  leaden  feet  that  lag, 

Among  the  clouds  that  cover 
And  drench  the  flying  crag  : 


And  down  and  ever  deeper — 
By  chains  of  dipping  falls, 

By  steep  ravines,  and  steeper 
Wet  ways  by  dropping  walls  : 


To  where  the  lone  sheep  meets  you- 
And  flying  seeks  the  flock  : 

To  where  the  pine-tree  greets  you, 
And  rowans  edge  the  rock  : 


Among  the  hills  and  valleys, 
Where'er  the  shy  trout  live, — 

The  fisher  roams  and  dallies 
For  what  the  kind  gods  give. 


At  ease,  shoulder  by  shoulder, 
How  it  seemed  sweet  to  lie 

Beneath  some  mossy  boulder 
And  watch  the  burn  run  by  : 


And  feel  the  tense  calm  tingling, 
And  hear  the  short  grass  blow : 

Where  soul  and  sense  run  mingling, 
A  nd  mingling  make  one  flow. 
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And  down  the  long  strath  homing, 

Along  the  moorland  miles, 
Content,  and  tired  of  roaming — 

How  lifts  the  vale  and  smiles ! 


And  far  through  darkling  welter 
Of  wooded  vale  and  steep, 

Shines  out  the  wanderer's  shelter, 
Wherein  is  rest  and  sleep. 


WITH   A   CIGAR 


BLOND  cigar,  with  which  I  lighten 

The  chill  season's  mournful  mood, 
Thou  art  of  those  charms  that  heighten 

Hearthside  leisure  when  we  brood  : 
Or  when  rapt  by  fancy,  reading 

Some  rich  poet's  pictured  line, 
Still  hour  to  still  hour  succeeding, 

Other  lands  and  seasons  shine. 

For  thy  heavy  fragrance  gifts  me 

With  a  sense  that  wings  and  hives 
Hidden  sweetness  :  for  it  lifts  me 

Till  I  live  in  alien  lives  ; 
Bringing  ease,  it  cancels  care  : 

The  world's  menace  veils  :  I  seem 
Bathed  in  an  ambrosial  air, 

Wafted  to  an  isle  of  dream. 

Now  no  trivial  duty  calls  : 
T  may  live  as  the  mind  wills ; 

Leisure  largens  ;  the  close  walls 
Bounding  effort  crumble ;  stills 
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Restless  passion,  vain  desire ; 

Soul  is  in  ascent :  I  see 
Farther.  .  .  .  Here,  by  the  banked  fire, 

I  am  all  I  willed  to  be. 


Leaf,  that  from  a  lordlier  clime 

Drewest  that  charmed  essence  out 
Which  can  banish  space  and  time, 

Lay  a  fear  or  cast  a  doubt : 
Many  an  hour  of  careless  ease 

Among  pastures  loved  by  me — 
The  Great  Books  that  ever  please, 

I  owe  to  thy  land  and  thee. 


Blond  cigar,  that  dwindlest  down, 

While  those  embers  lapse  and  sink, 
While  the  noises  of  the  town 

Tire,  as  I  lie  here  and  think  : 
Soothe  me  with  thy  fragrant  glow — 

Weave  thy  subtle  magic  yet, 
Ere  I  loose  and  let  thee  go 

With  a  somnolent  regret. 


THE   POOL 


LYING  in  shade,  yet  lit  by  luminous  insects, 
Gems  flashed  over  it,  caught  and  held  by  the  sun  : 
Emerald,  ruby  or  amethyst :  rainbow-tinted  : 
Golden  cords  and  silvern  swung  to  the  banks : 
Darkly  it  brims,  warm  brown,  as  woven  of  velvet, 
Tinged  by  the  soil  and  sediment  fallen  below : 
Clear  as  diamond,  yet,  with  eddying  backswirl, 
Dimpling  ripple  and  oily  and  curling  run, 
Filled  with  a  tremulous  dusk,  and  only  sounded 
Where  grown  shallow  it  laves  and  lips  the  marge. 
Boulders  gathered  around  it,  smooth,  enormous, 
Cloister  it :  worn  and  sinuous,  old  and  gray, 
Here  and  there  stained  violet  green,  or  amber, 
Where  in  cranny  or  chink  remains  the  moss. 
Washed  beneath  and  wet  with  varying  surges, 
Showing  in  outline  forms  of  dancing  waves  : 
Shimmering,  lost  in  deepness,  plunge  the  boulders 
Sheerly  down,  and  wavering  wall  the  burn. 
There,  in  little,  a  beach  of  finest  shingle 
Curves,  a  silvery  arc,  obscurely  hemmed 
In  by  a  bank  alive  with  pendulous  roots, 
Washed  out  bare  in  a  spate,  involved  and  writhing 
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Dark  and  sinister,  coiling  athwart  the  stones. 
Over  it  hangs  on  high  the  sheltering  verdure, 
Spread  for  coolness,  hollow,  a  ceiling  arch : 
Pierced  with  oriels,  laced  and  pearled  with  glory, 
Sparsely  sunned  by  pillars  and  rods  of  beams. 
Never  a  beam  strikes  down  to  the  darkling  water ; 
Sleep  and  shadow  enfold  the  murmurous  pool. 
Silence  closelier  guards  it,  having  a  voice  : 
One  monotonous  chant,  divined,  intoning 
As  from  a  long  cathedral's  glimmering  end  : 
One  deep  muttering  note — the  constant  murmur 
Born  of  water  that  falls  and  fills  an  urn. 
One  with  this  and  woven — only  unwoven 
Well  by  the  ear  of  love  that  more  than  hears  : 
Heard  profoundly  at  eve  when  wings  in  myriads 
Darken  luminous  skies — the  bourdon-hum, 
Vast  and  populous,  only  then  perceived. 

Here  at  morn  when,  dewy,  the  world  is  fragrant, 
Here  at  noon  when  heavily  strikes  the  sun, 
Here  when  eve  lies  hidden  among  the  branches, 
Ere  yet,  issuing,  all  becomes  her  own  : 
Here,  reclined  at  ease,  and  filled  and  feasted, 
Finding  ever  a  fresh  thing  missed  before  : 
Throned  in  a  boulder's  hollow  above  the  water, 
Having  its  sound  and  fall  in  ear  and  eye, 
Hours  wing  over ;  and  book  and  wandering  fancy 
Hold  and  stay  me  and  still  by  the  chosen  Pool. 


THE   CALL   OF   THE   SOUTH 


MY  heart  flies  seaward  to  the  South 

Like  Autumn  wings  : 
I  long  to  kiss  her  warm  sweet  mouth 

That  strains  and  clings, 
And  find  in  her  that  answering  fire 
Which  is  the  fulness  of  desire 

For  all  bright  things. 

The  birds  are  chill :  I  am  grown  chilled 

In  this  gray  North  ; 
Long  heavy  gloom-bound  years  have  stilled 

That  which  would  forth, 
Desire  of  light  and  the  live  air, 
The  hues  that  are  engendered  there, 

All  the  sun's  worth. 

There  is  that  which  is  of  close  kin 

To  me  in  this, 
The  kinship  of  the  lip  grown  thin 

To  the  craved  kiss  : 
Likeness  in  blood  to  the  suave  ease 
Of  lands  where  the  sole  life  should  please, 

Being  warm  bliss- 
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O  wind-stirred  olives,  O  sunned  vines, 

Pasture  my  sense : 
O  hills  blending  in  long  bare  lines — 

Slumber  intense, 

Heard  beating  in  blown  calms  and  swounds, 
Where  is  naught  base  and  where  none  wounds, 

Fold  me,  immense, 


And  lure  me  by  lone-pastured  vales 

Up  to  thy  peace, 
Where  clouds  forge  over,  and  thought  fails 

For  the  heart's  ease, 

And  men  stand  in  their  freedom  straight, 
Lifted  on  high  up  to  Heaven's  gate 

Opening  on  Greece. 


The  cypress  tree  is  dense  and  dark, 

Like  a  flame  thin  : 
I  crave  it,  I  would  have  it  mark 

Where  streams  begin, 
Where  they  run  dwindled  among  stones 
And  boulders  that  are  like  bare  bones 

Blanching  within. 


The  cypress  tree  burns  gold  and  green 
Where  the  sun  falls  ; 

But  in  blue  dusk  when  dimly  seen 
Brooding  o'er  walls, 

Sombre  against  the  sundown  glooms 

The  cypress,  that  is  like  black  plumes 
Over  men's  palls. 
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I  see  the  fine  long  feathered  feet 

That  find  the  sea, 
Of  dark  down-slipping  woods.     The  beat 

Comes  borne  to  me 
Of  the  shore-wave  that  lights  with  foam 
The  fire-formed  rocks  of  my  heart's  home 

In  Italy. 


The  walls  are  clear  of  the  coast-town, 

Sun-stricken  all : 
The  amber,  olive,  and  the  brown, 

And  the  rose  wall 
Of  dwellings  hard  on  the  live  sea, 
Fringed  by  dark  palms  and  pines.  .  .  To  be 

Where  the  waves  fall. 


Would  I  might  view,  ere  the  blood  fail 

Within  my  veins, 
The  hill-town  lean  o'er  the  long  vale 

Showing  green  stains 
Of  forest  and  smooth  swells  of  grass : 
Give  me  among  those  hills  to  pass 

That  fringe  the  plains. 

May  I  find  streams  lost  among  woods, 

Buried  in  trees, 
And  clambering  by  rock-fretted  floods 

Lie  at  full  ease 

Down  where  a  lone  black  water  sleeps 
Below  the  crag,  and  watch  the  deeps 

Filmed  by  the  breeze. 
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The  white-walled  villa  with  rose  roof 

Looks  out  to  sea  : 
High  o'er  the  wide  wine-purple  woof 

It  harks  the  free 

Fresh  plunge  of  the  foamed  wave  that  shocks 
Far  down  and  leaps  on  the  lit  rocks 

In  ecstasy. 


It  stands  with  its  tall  windowed  tower 

Laid  on  the  blue, 
With  seaward  chamber  for  noon's  hour, 

Unwalled  to  view 

The  encircling  sea  whose  breath  floats  up, 
That  beads  like  wine  in  a  brimmed  cup 

The  lip  leans  to. 


Round  the  drowsed  villa  in  hot  fields 
That  breast  the  hill, 

Burn  the  great  flowers  the  sun  yields 
Nor  sea-winds  kill : 

Crimson  upon  dark  boughs,  full  blown 

Or  budding,  in  strong  heats,  alone, 
Languid  and  still. 


Italy,  I  ne'er  saw  thee  yet 

Save  in  the  mind  : 
Thy  semblance  here  to  my  hand  set 

Kindred  I  find 

To  strains  in  me  nor  harsh  nor  cold  : 
I  yearn  to  thee  and  thy  sun's  gold, 

Fostering  and  kind. 

2  B 


TO    HILL    GREEN    HOUSE    IN    KENT 


I  CRAVE  thy  deep  sequestered  calm, 

Old  Mansion  where  my  fathers  dwelt : 
I  crave  thy  silence — thy  smooth  balm 

Of  heavy  slumbrous  silence  :  felt 
Like  many  an  old  romantic  time-worn  spell 

(That  haunts  the  pauses  of  the  wind 
In  mossy  court,  beside  some  mouldering  well) 
Of  days  gone  by  and  loves  passed  out  of  mind. 

I  crave  thy  world-secluded  lawns, 

Rimmed  round  with  ancient  elm  and  larch  : 
1  crave  thy  golden  summer-dawns, 

Dank-scented  :  the  o'er  glimmering  arch 
Of  heaven  unclouded ;  whilst  through  dreaming  space 

Comes  borne  the  rooks'  far  clang— a  sound 
One  thought  removed  from  slumber,  the  last  grace 
Of  silence  in  a  charmed  oblivion  bound. 

I  long  to  dwell  unmoved— unstirred 
By  passion,  heedless  of  the  world  : 

The  voice  of  calm  beginning  bird, 

The  twilight  shut  of  flowers  dew-pearled, 
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My  summons  to  bright  thoughts,  my  vesper-bell ; 

Sunshine  and  shifting  shade  my  dial 
To  tell  me,  not  constraining  whilst  they  tell, 

Time's  hidden  lapse  in  life's  down-dwindling  vial. 


Old  Mansion,  framed  for  lettered  ease, 
What  more  might  Nature's  lover  ask 
Than,  gazing  on  thy  belted  trees, 

To  muse  and  speed  the  chosen  task  ? 
If  I  might  hope  to  gain  some  respite  still 

And  be  at  length,  long  thwarted,  free : 
If  I  had  leave  my  life's  long  dream  to  fill, 
How  could  I  choose  but  turn  to  thee  ? — 


To  thee,  and  to  thy  bounteous  Kent, 

The  garden  of  our  England  still, 
Wherein  of  old  I  freely  went 

With  dwelling  eyes  from  vale  to  hill — 
From  hill  to  foliaged  valley  and  orchard-glade, 

Light-hearted,  happy-eyed  of  old  ; 
And  homing,  saw  thee  plunged  in  gathering  shade, 
And  thy  low  turret  crowned  with  evening  gold. 


In  years  of  youth,  in  summer  hours 

Long  vanished  and  beyond  return, 
My  hope  drew  sweetness  from  such  flowers 

As  still  beneath  thy  laurels  burn  : 
That,  fair  as  then,  still  lift  resembling  eyes 

To  the  dim  dawn,  or  lean  to  hark 
The  blackbird's  echoing  warble  where  he  flies 
In  his  leaf-latticed  chambers'  odorous  dark. 


VIOLETS 


VIOLETS,  Spring  violets ! 
They're  all  new-gathered — come  and  buy  them 
Buy  my  fresh-blown  violets, 
The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

Buy  them,  Lady — you  look  sweet : 
You  shall  look  the  sweeter  for  them  : 
Violets,  new-gathered  all. 

On  a  bank  I  saw  them  blow, 

They  lay  peeping  forth  from  snow  : 
Take  them  for  your  breast's  adorning, 
Newly  gathered,  blown  this  morning  : 

Lady,  they'll  lie  sweetly  so. 

Come  then,  buy  them.     Violets  surely 
Shall  enrich  the  rarest  beauty : 
Violets,  new-gathered  all. 

Under  azure  heavens  they  lay, 

Near  a  flush  of  rosy  may  : 
If  you  take  them  you  restore  them, 
Spring  herself  it  was  who  wore  them  : 

Wear  my  violets  to-day. 
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Violets,  Spring  violets ! 

They're  all  new-gathered — come  and  buy  them  : 
Buy  my  fresh-blown  violets, 
The  sweetest  of  the  year. 


TO    SUMMER 


QUEEN  Summer,  crowned  and  dancing, 

O  tell  me  where  you  haunt : 
Is  it  where  the  wild  roses  blow, 

Is  it  where  poppies  flaunt  ? 
Somewhere  in  dim  wood-hiding, 

It  may  be,  you  are  seen, 
Adown  cool  coverts  gliding 
Athwart  the  golden  green. 
But  I  have  met 
You  never  yet 
In  dingle  or  in  dene. 

When  you  have  done  with  dancing, 

When  you  are  tired  of  song, 
Ah  come  to  me  and  bend  above 

Your  lover,  bending  long. 
I  will  not  rise  to  greet  you, 

Nor  breathe  one  barren  word  ; 
My  very  pulse  I'll  still — to  lend 

Ear  to  you — as  I  heard 
The  hollow  note 
Resound  remote 

Of  some  wood-buried  bird. 
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For  you  are  all  that  beauty 

Which  dwells  in  wood  and  stream  : 
The  beauty  few  men  deeply  know 

And  all  men  dimly  dream : 
That  is,  though  few  may  find  it, 

And  none  may  have  or  hold  ; 
That  fades  and  leaves  behind  it 

A  barren  world  and  cold ; 
That  still  endears 
Forgotten  years, 

And  haunts  us  young  and  old. 


IN    A    CATHEDRAL 


MASS  is  heard  to-day  in  the  high  Cathedral. 
Smoke  from  the  wide-swung  censer  glooms  aloft : 
Heavy  it  hangs  on  the  sense,  it  is  sweet  in  the  nostril, 
Pungent,  fraught  with  a  dream  of  the  breast  of  God. 
Down  by  the  Altar,  under  the  shadowy  picture, 
Half  through  stars  of  wavering  lights  discerned, 
Mutter  the  priests  in  gorgeous  golden  vesture, 
Crimson,  purple,  amber,  azure  and  rose. 
Trembling  down  from  a  high  invisible  birthplace, 
Distant,  fallen  from  holiest  heights  of  Heaven, 
Harmony  sounds,  aloof,  remote,  celestial, 
Broad  and  pure  as  toned  by  a  silvern  tongue  : 
Full  of  a  peace  like  slumber,  filled  with  rest : 
Smooth,  yet  swelling  at  times,  and  then  subsiding  : 
Stretched,  a  bosom  whereon  to  lean  the  soul. 
Now  invisible  also  aloft,  and  formless, 
Solely  a  voice,  immundane,  calm,  immune, 
Spirit  unfilmed  of  flesh,  yet  wholly  human, 
Sounds  a  tone  that  tells  of  the  woes  of  man. 
Deep  and  masculine,  solemn,  intense,  benignant, 
Pitiful,  yet  not  passionate,  less  than  sad, 
Rapt  as  one  that  views  a  glorious  end, 
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Ever  the  voice  rolls  on  and  seems  pursuing 

Grandly  a  theme  where  love  assuages  pain. 

Now,  invisible,  formless,  clearly  chanting, 

Merged  in  that  as  a  stream  that  finds  the  sea, 

Soaring  over  it,  yet  found  one  with  it,  hark — 

High  and  solemn  and  sweet,  an  answering  voice. 

Hear  the  twain,  with  differing  pause  and  motion, 

Echoing  faintly,  high  in  the  misted  roof: 

Calmed  where  clerestory  beams  are  pearled  and  slanted, 

Warmed  where  jewelling  windows  cast  the  stain, 

Pose  and  paint  the  eternal  moods  of  man. 

Man,  miraculous,  man  the  mystic,  blending 
Ever  in  mind  his  pity  and  love,  has  formed 
Gods  that  clearly  see  as  he  dimly  sees, 
Gods  that  wholly  hear  as  he  partly  hears, 
Gods  that  love  as  he  in  his  heart  must  love, 
Gods  that  pity  and  soothe,  reward  and  bless 
Even  as  he  is  fain  to  be  blest  and  bless. 
Man,  miraculous,  mystic,  having  a  soul 
Formed  at  birth  to  sever  the  good  from  ill, 
Framed  to  further  the  noble,  letting  the  shameful 
Die,  and  fostering  all  that  tends  to  life  : 
Man,  imagining  life  prolonged  and  endless, 
Sees  in  sorrow  and  pain,  disease  and  death, 
Solely  a  hindrance,  evil,  earthly  and  transient, 
Banned  at  last  by  his  dream  of  life  prolonged. 
Life  eternal,  rounding  and  amply  amending, 
Life  rewarding,  honouring  all  the  Just : 
Life  avenging,  punishing  all  the  Evil : 
Purging  out  the  dross  till  all  be  gold, 
This  he  invents  who  dreams.     The  soul  desires  it. 
Nature,  having  her  ends,  implants  desire  ; 
Nature,  seeing  the  way  to  rise  by  changes 
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Here,  has  fanned  desire  for  changes  there. 
Now  the  dream  is  clothed  in  forms  of  poesy, 
Fables,  high  mythologies,  spring  to  aid  : 
Luminous  legends,  old,  sublime  of  symbol, 
Body  the  dream  and  house  desire  for  all. 
Love  and  mercy,  pity  and  sweet  forgiveness  : 
Anger  and  hate,  revenge  and  rancorous  scorn  : 
All  are  summed  and  merged  in  a  shape  divine  : 
Man,  impersonal,  ageless,  deathless,  omnipotent : 
Man  embodying  all  the  dreams  of  man. 
Now  is  the  dream  made  flesh.     The  human  Virgin, 
Mother  and  maid,  conceives  a  human  child  : 
Man,  yet  God  made  visible  :  torn  and  bleeding, 
Shedding  his  blood  to  appease  an  angry  Sire  .  .  . 
Old  as  man  the  form  and  trend  of  the  fable  : 
Fit,  as  bodying  best  the  old  desire. 
Built  about  with  evidence  soars  the  structure : 
Firmly  upheld  by  a  blind  and  partial  faith, 
Reason  vainly  assaults  it,  groined  and  girdered  : 
Till  in  its  hour  the  unfounded  structure  fall. 

See  the  Host  now  on  high,  and  hear  the  signal : 
God  grown  immanent  rends  the  vibrant  air : 
Hushed  are  the  chanting  choirs  and  stilled  the  organ, 
Dies  the  muttering  sound  of  instant  prayer. 
Only  the  fume  of  the  incense  lingers  faintly, 
Incense,  whether  of  praise  or  burning  gums  : 
Heavy  it  weighs  on  sense  and  is  sharp  in  the  nostril, 
Gratefully  breathed  of  God  the  child  of  Man. 
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Is  life  barren  and  dull 

And  a  vain  thing  to  you  ? 
To  me  it  is  full 

Of  the  strange  and  the  new. 
Do  you  yearn  for  completion 

Hereafter  with  God  ? 
I  look  for  deletion 

When  tired  and  I  nod. 

Is  the  world  full  of  ills — 

That  outnumber  the  sweets  ? 
I  must  hold  the  world  fills 

And  amazingly  meets 
The  desires  of  mere  mortals  : 

The  proof  is,  we  live — 
And  not  die  till  Death's  portals 

Take  less  than  they  give. 

Where  pain  masters  pleasure, 

Life  ends  in  a  man. 
(So  the  learned,  who  measure 

And  reason  earth's  plan.) 
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But  if  pleasure  preponder 
Life  lasts  and  prevails : 

A  joy — growing  a  wonder, 
Till  Paradise  pales. 


Evil's  rife — we  admit : 

Disease,  penury,  grief; 
Also,  neighbouring  it, 

Good  surpassing  belief. 
Be  our  task  to  diminish 

The  sorrows  of  earth  : 
Let  us  fight  to  a  finish, 

Slay  ill  at  the  birth. 


But  abolish  it — never  ! 

It  grows  in  the  grain. 
If  the  earth  span  forever 

There  still  would  be  pain. 
Do  you  see  how  the  dark 

Makes  a  foil  for  the  bright? 
Like  the  ash  and  the  spark, 

And  the  day  and  the  night. 


Good  is  good  in  the  measure 

Of  knowledge  of  bane  ; 
And  the  best  part  of  pleasure 

Is  freedom  from  pain  ; 
Pain  the  Protean — merely, 

It  may  be — not  joy  : 
Irk,  desire,  a  want :  barely 

An  active  annoy. 
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Good  is  also — much  more  ! 

And  not  negative  purely  ; 
Pain  silenced,  we  soar — 

Life  grows  beautified  surely. 
Good  is.     Over  ill 

It  preponders,  prevails ; 
And  the  might  of  man's  will 

Is  like  wind  upon  sails. 


We  are  "  heirs  of  the  ages," 

And  versed  in  the  laws  : 
We  have  learned  of  the  sages 

To  track  to  its  cause 
Evil — sever  the  root, 

And  no  longer  in  vain 
Prune  the  branch  and  the  shoot 

That  will  burgeon  again. 


We  are  lords  over  chance, 

And  not  thralls  as  of  old. 
There  are  aids  to  advance 

For  the  brave  and  the  bold. 
Reward  comes  to  endeavour, 

And  help  to  who  fails. 
We  walk  lightlier  ever, 

And  virtue  avails. 


More  of  joy  than  of  sorrow 
Life  holds,  if  we  look. 

Take  we  heed  for  the  morrow, 
Tend  seeds  the  wind  shook 
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At  our  birth  from  out  Being 
The  tree ;  that  if  set, 

Beyond  range  of  foreseeing 
Shall  fructify  yet 


Life  is  good,  can  be  bettered, 

May  grow  to  the  best. 
Though  our  feet  are  still  fettered 

We  move.     With  a  zest 
Let  us  on  :  each  a  gleaner 

That  adds  to  the  store, 
From  earth  richer  and  greener 

Than  ever  before. 


There  is  work,  there  is  mirth, 

Friendship,  passion,  and  love 
And  the  sense  is  to  earth 

As  the  hand  to  the  glove. 
Soul  to  soul  giving  answer 

Is  sweet  to  us  here 
As  the  tune  to  the  dancer, 

The  voice  to  the  ear. 


We  are  strung  to  earth's  playing 

Fine  instruments  we. 
Let  us  give  over  praying 

Supinely,  and  be 
To  the  full,  to  the  finish 

Of  strength,  what  we  are, 
Nor  depending,  diminish, 

Eyes  visioned  afar. 
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Be  we  proudly  aware 

Of  man's  infinite  strength 
To  arise,  do  and  dare, 

And  so  conquer  at  length. 
Let  us  cast  off  the  craven 

Mistrust  of  the  weak  : 
Here  and  now  is  the  haven 

We  yearn  to  and  seek. 


We  are  nothing  ?    We  can 

But  by  favour  of  God  ? 
Leave  the  legend.     Grown  man 

Shall  he  slumber  and  nod 
As  in  childish  old  ages, 

Nor  rise  and  arouse, 
And  speed  work  that  engages, 

Vow  manlier  vows? 


Let  us  learn  at  long  last 

How  our  Heaven  lies  here  : 
Gained  and  ever  held  fast 

Without  favour  or  fear 
By  the  strength  we  inherit, 

The  powers  we  gain  : 
By  the  might  of  sheer  merit, 

Long  labour  and  pain. 


For  the  wants  never  filled, 

The  loves  broken  lost, 
The  strength  strangled  and  stilled, 

The  gains  gulfed  in  the  cost : 
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Skill  annulled  by  events, 
Talent  blasted  and  blurred  : 

The  high  hopes  and  intents 
Unaccomplished — what  word  ? 


This.     Life  is  what  it  is — 

And  the  waste  of  it  plain. 
Man's  desire  to  make  his 

What  is  pleasant  proves  vain 
If  the  strength  born  within  him 

And  fanned  as  a  fire 
May  suffice  not  to  win  him 

The  ends  of  desire. 


Is  it  truth  you  are  seeking, 

Or  balm  for  a  wound  ? 
Do  you  ask  for  plain-speaking, 

Or  words  that  come  tuned 
To  the  ear  of  desire, 

That  will  flatter  your  hope, 
And  bid  mortals  aspire 

To  Infinity's  cope  ? 


The  vague  wish  for  completion, 

For  life  without  end, 
For  the  spirit's  repletion 

And  Heaven's  amend, 
Is  the  impulse  of  life 

In  the  veins  of  the  race, 
That  runs  ruddy  and  rife 

Through  the  unit,  nor  stays  : 
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But  flies  forward  for  ever — 

Transmitted.    It  works 
Through  the  single  endeavour 

To  where  the  end  lurks — 
The  bloom  locked  in  the  leaf 

Since  life's  morning  began, 
Nursed  by  joy  and  by  grief — 

The  Perfection  of  Man. 


Find  we  joy  in  the  function 

We  further  and  speed, 
Nor  essay  with  fond  unction 

To  build  to  our  need 
On  the  sands  never  stable 

By  shores  of  romance, 
But  leave  legend,  leave  fable, 

And  urge  the  advance. 
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